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TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
Gets its Final Hearing 


on Present Tari iff Revision 


Before Senate Committee 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 

EQUESTS for higher duties on 
Risany classes of cotton goods were 

made before the textile subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee on June 14 to 18. This testimony, 
giving the industry a final chance to 
have its say in the tariff readjustment, 
is intended to convey new facts not pre- 
sented in the Ways and Means hear- 
ings. The witnesses are under oath and 
are carefully quizzed by the five com- 
mittee members in order to bring out 
all pertinent evidence. There was also 
testimony from importers asking lower 
duties. 

Senator Bingham is chairman for cot- 
ton manufactures and Senator Green for 
tlax, hemp, and jute, on which hearings 
started Wednesday. Senators Sackett, 
Simmons, and George are the other 
members of the textile group. 

Among the important cotton items 
under discussion were upholstery fabrics, 
pile fabrics, shirts, and infants’ hosiery. 
Pleas for a duty on long staples were 
not heard under the cotton schedule but 
doubtless will come up in the free list 
hearings with renewed vigor. There is 
some reason to believe that the Senate 
vill report the final bill with long staple 
cotton on the dutiable list. 


The Importers Side 


Frederic B. Shipley, of New York, 
peaking for the Cotton Group of the 
National Council of American Importers 
and Traders, told the Subcommittee on 
Cotton Manufactures of the Senate 
finance Committee during the: hearing 
‘n June 14 that the existing rates on 
cotton manufactures are ample and that 

further increase would be harmful to 
\merican industry as a whole. In ex- 
piaining his attitude, he put forth the 
contention that raw material is cheaper 
t) American mills than to their foreign 
competitors, that manufacturing costs 


are lower in the United States than 
abroad, and that wages are less in this 
country per unit of production. 

Relative to manufacturing costs in 
the United States he said: “There is 
ample evidence to show that all of the 
ordinary processes of manufacture of the 
great majority of cotton cloths are now 
cheaper in America than in the prin- 
cipal competing countries. Indeed this 
was clearly shown as long ago as 1911 
in the exhaustive report of the Tariff 
Board appointed by President Taft for 
the very purpose of investigating the 
textile industries. The findings of that 
agency have never, so far as we know, 
been refuted.” 


Production-Per-Worker Argument 


Taking up the wage rate issue, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the relatively 
greater wage received by the American 
textile worker is more than offset by 
his greater production, in’ comparison 
with European workers. Automatic 
looms are the rule in America, the total 
number being estimated at 250,000, 
while there are less than 3,000 in all of 
Great Britain, he added. He stated also 
that the foreign weaver operates from 
one to two looms while the American 
weaver operates from six to 20. 

Continuing along this trend of 
thought, he said: 

“Thus with 30 looms a single Ameri- 
can weaver can produce 4,800 yards of 
cloth per week of 48 hours, of a dutiable 
value of 15c. per yard, or $720 for the 
week’s production of one weaver. The 
duty under the proposed law for such 
cloth would be about 25%, or actually 
$180. The weaver’s wages would be 
about $18; so that the protection, so 
far as this element is concerned, would 
be ten times the total wages, or 1,000%, 
even if the foreign weaver received 
nothing at all.” 

The imports are a negligible pro- 
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portion of the domestic production, 
he stated. This fact of itself, would 
seem to dispose of any question of 
a need for increased protection, he 
argued. 

The section of the proposed tariff bill 
assessing different duties on the same 
basic cloth according to the state that 
it is in, Mr. Shipley characterized as 
unsound. While admitting that prior to 
the World War there was a measure of 
justice in these varying rates, he con- 
tended that American costs in the proc- 
essing of bleaching and dyeing are now 
less than the foreign prices for this 
work, and that no extra duty upon them 
is necessary or to be expected. 

Referring to paragraph 904 (d) in 
the proposed bill, which provides addi- 
tional duties or 10% upon “cloth woven 
with eight or more harnesses, or with 
Jacquard, lappet or swivel attachments” 
he said that such classification would 
result in increasing the duty substan- 
tially and would operate to assess an 
extraordinarily high rate upon the proc- 
ess itself. He designated it as a duty 
compounded on a duty. The eight har- 
ness method is used more commonly in 
Europe than in America, he explained, 
and adds nothing appreciable to the 
cost of the weaving. 

Concluding, Mr. Shipley made the 
following statement: “There are not 
now and have not been for many years, 
any really competitive importations of 
foreign cloth made of cotton. Whatever 
may have been the situation of the 
American manufacturers before the 
World War, they are now complete 
masters of the home market, and can 
remain so with far less protection than 
they now enjoy.” 


Amory Represents Natl. Council 


A different picture of conditions was 
presented by the next witness, Robert 
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Amory, of Boston, representing the Na- 
tional Council of Cotton manutacturers, 
who stated that in some cases the pro- 
posed bill actually lowers the duty. In 
general, he said, the manufacturers 
want a specific duty on low priced cloth 
and ad valorem duties on high priced 
cloth. 

On behalf of the manufacturers he 
asked that section (a) of paragraph 904 
be amended to provide a minimum spe- 
cific duty of 0.55c. per average number 
per pound. He proposed also that 
section (c) of the same paragraph be 
amended so as to begin the ad valorem 
duty on printed, dyed, or colored cloth 
or yarn not finer than number 90 at 
20% instead of 16% and that on cloths 
of yarns not finer than 90s, the duty be 
514% instead of 474% as in the bill. 
“In no case should the duty in para- 
graph 904 be less than 5c. a pound” 
he said. ’ 

In answer to a question by Senator 
Bingham of Connecticut, Mr. Amory 
replied that he was not sufficiently in- 
formed as to the various valuation meth- 
ods proposed to state whether or not 
he favored the United States plan over 
the other methods. 

Reverting to his proposal for a 5c. a 
pound minimum duty under paragraph 
904, he stated that this additional protec- 
tion is asked because of the waste goods 
that are coming into the country from 
Czechoslovakia. The average rate of 
protection for cloth and yarns is 17.41% 
under the new bill while it is 15.32% 
under the tariff act of 1922, he told the 
Committee. 


Ask Tire Fabric Protection 


Manufacturers of tire fabric are dis- 
mayed that the Hawley bill deprives 
them of their present 25% ad valorem 
duty on foreign importations, he as- 
serted. No reason was advanced during 
the hearings for the omission of this 
item, he contended, and it should be 
restored. He also asked that the duty 
on cotton clothing and wearing apparel 
be 54%. This duty is now 35% and is 
raised to 37.5% in the Hawley bill. Mr. 
Amory stated that duties on cotton cloth 
importations in 1927 averaged 29.15% 
ad valorem, and that the rates in the 
Hawley bill applied to the same im- 
portations would average 35.05%. The 
additional duties asked for would make 
the ayerage on importations 36.13% 
and if the rates were applied to the en- 
tire domestic production the average 
would be 17.41%, he said. 

As to the matter of domestic over- 
production, Mr. Amory stated that he 
“believes there is overproduction 
capacity in the cotton goods industry 
than in most industries.”” Senator Sim- 
mons of North Carolina asked at this 
point why the mills operate night shifts 
if there is an overproduction. In reply, 
Mr. Amory said that the managements 
of some mills believe that it is good 
policy to stock ahead. With night oper- 
ation, they can keep their production 
costs down by continuous operation of 
automatic machinery, he added. He ad- 
mitted, however, that if night work could 


less 
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be stopped, there would not be much 
trouble as the result of overproduction. 


Wiping Cloth Situation 


A serious condition confronts the 
manufacturers of extremely low count 
cloths for wiping use, in the form of 
steadily increasing competition from 
Japan, Hatton Lovejoy of LeGrange, 
Georgia, the next witness, told the com- 
mittee. He said that he was speaking 
for the Community Cotton Mills, the 
Cannon Interests of North Carolina, 
and a number of other southern mills 
manufacturing this type of material. 
The desired protection could be obtained, 
he testified, if a minimum duty of 5c. 
a pound were adopted for all cloths. 
One-third of the wiping cloths used in 
this country at present are imported, 
he said. He also brought out that the 
manufacture of wiping cloth has devel- 
oped in this country in the last five 
years and that the output is now 2,000,- 
000 Ib. a year. In concluding his testi- 
mony, Mr. Lovejoy called the commit- 
tee’s attention to specimens of “looper” 
rugs made by one of the Callaway mills. 
Since the House hearing, he said, one 
of the mills’ salesmen had found on 
retail in Detroit a rug from Japan that 
had been made in imitation of the Calla- 
way mill’s product. While it cost the 
American mill $1.30 to $1.40 each to 
produce its rugs and send them to De- 
troit, the imported rugs sold at 70c. 
each, he added. 


Speaks for Thread Industry 


The restoration of a specific duty on 
thread and on embroidery, darning and 
knitting cottons in Par. 902 was urged 
by R. C. Kerr of the American Thread 
Co., speaking for the thread industry. 
An ad valorem rate of 25% in the bill 
displaces the old duty which is 4c. per 
100 yd. but not less than 20% nor more 
than 35%. Mr. Kerr asked for 4c. with 
the minimum and maximum limits of 
25% and 37%. Unless some such change 
is made, he pointed out, singles would 
pay 37% under 901 whereas twisted 
yarns entering as thread would only 
pay 25%. The 25% rate is really a de- 
crease on certain value brackets, Mr. 
Kerr declared, affecting particularly 
hand work cotton for sewing, crocheting, 
and darning, in which class of thread 
imports have mounted while domestic 
consumption has decreased. 

On behalf of the National Association 
of Finishers of Cotton Fabrics, A. R. 
White of Taunton, Mass., asked for in- 
creases in the supplementary ad valorem 
rates of Par. 904d which add to the 
general cloth rates for certain classes 
of goods. Mr. White’s proposal would 
raise the supplementary rate of 10% to 
20% on organdies, Venetians, and sur- 
face prints; 25% on warp prints. It 
was pointed out that England has no 
Sherman Act so that the finishers there 
can combine to fix prices. P. A. John- 
son of Jewett City, Conn., asked 25% 
on warp prints including organdies and 
20% on surface prints. 

Horace B. Cheney recommended that 
a new pile fabric of cotton and rayon be 
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made dutiable at 70% 


when 
value of cotton. A duty of 100% would 
not be an embargo, he asserted. 


in chief 


Labor Urges Upholstery Duty 


Active support of higher duties on up- 
holstery fabrics was given by wit- 
nesses for the industry. J. J. Harkan- 
son of the Upholstery Weavers and 
Workers Union stated that unemploy- 
ment is increasing, due to direct com- 
petition from France, Belgium, and 
Italy and that in Philadelphia only 800 
looms, or a third of the total, are in 
operation. The duty increase from 45% 
to 55% provided in the bill is insuf- 
ficient to equalize costs with those 
abroad, he declared, and to protect 
against steadily mounting imports. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Harkanson, upholstery 
workers are the best paid in the tex- 
tile industry with the exception of knit- 
ters of full-fashioned hosiery. The 
average wage about Philadelphia was 
given as $7 per day which puts the up- 
holstery group, when employed, among 
the few skilled textile laborers who are 
on a par with other industries. 

James C. Muir, for the Upholstery 
Goods Manufacturers of Philadelphia, 
stated that as soon as United States 
manufacturers develop a selling pattern, 
foreigners come in and undersell with 
an identical item. Samples were shown 
of imported goods selling at $1.75 per 
yd. which could not be produced in this 
country at less than $2.31. Labor here, 
Mr. Muir declared, is 50% of the cost; 
abroad only about 12%. To equalize 
this disparity, he asked specific duties of 
18c. per sq.yd. on fabrics over 50 and 
not over 72 picks; 36c. over 72 and not 
over 96; and 54c. on fabrics over 96 
picks in addition to the 55% ad valorem 
already provided. 

Upholstery increases were opposed 
by George McGeachin of the National 
Council of Importers and Traders as 
applied to glazed chintzes or printed 
cretonnes. He showed almost identical 
samples of foreign and domestic prints, 
the former at 75c. per yd. and the latter 
at 50c. The domestic article was, if 
anything, a little better than the im- 
ported. Foreign chintzes can be laid 
down in United States markets on the 
basis of small orders which would not 
be profitable here, Mr. McGeachin 
asserted, but can not compete on a pro- 
duction basis. 


Argument on Woven Labels 


Differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed on the matter of woven labels. 
E. J. Reading for the woven label sec- 
tion of the Silk Association of 
America upheld the provision that each 
label should be marked according to the 
country of origin. G. H. Goldenberg, 
an importer, testified that such marking 
has been ruinous to his trade and mis- 
leading to the public inasmuch as the 
buyer of a piece of clothing would sup- 
pose the entire garment to have been 
made in the country marked on the 
label. He further declared that import 
trade has fallen off steadily until now 





nly about 1/16 of 1% of the domestic 
onsumption of labels wholly or in chief 


alue of cotton comes from abroad. 
his is due, he said, to a new Jacquard 
om, made by the Fletcher Works of 
‘hiladelphia, which, by a daily output of 
bout 30,000 labels, more than doubles 
‘he best the Germans can do with a 
ingle machine. Such machines are ex- 
yensive, he said, and are so controlled 
'y patents that they cannot be used in 
ther countries. He pointed out that 
O8% of labels used are of two or more 
olors, thus showing that no additional 
protection is needed for two-colored 
items as asked by the domestic pro- 
ducers. Mr. Goldenberg asked that the 
present duty of 50% be reduced to 35%. 

On candle wicking, in Par. 912 of the 
bill at 30%, Frank P. Atkins of Cin- 
cinnati, asked for his small industry that 
the rate be made 10c. per pound plus 
15%. The old duty was 10c. plus 124% 
so that the 30% ad valorem substitution 
is really a decrease, it was brought out. 
Mr. Atkins stated that demand for 
candles is decreasing and that the wick- 
ing people need this small concession to 
keep on their feet. 


Pros and Cons on Pile Fabrics 


Pros and cons on pile fabrics were 
given by Ward Thoron for the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
iacturers and by H. S. Radcliffe on be- 
half of the velvet group, National 
Council of Importers and Traders. The 
existing duty of 50% on velvets is 
virtually an embargo, said Mr. Rad- 
cliffe, and the increase in the bill to 
625 is entirely unjustified. Domestic 
consumption is increasing more rapidly 
than the imports, which are mostly in 
the gray, he said, and American manu- 
facturers even are building up an ex- 
port trade with Canada in the face of 
trade preference given to England. Mr. 
Radcliffe displayed a chart showing that 
the proposed rate would put velveteens 
on a level with high count cotton cloth 
containing silk and rayon or at nearly 
the top rate in the schedule. Velveteen 
should stand with corduroys, plushes, 
and chenilles at the old rate or lower, he 
said, and 45% would be none too high. 

Mr. Thoron’s rebuttal sought to show 
that the domestic manufacturers actually 

e meeting severe competition in vel- 

ts and velveteens. He admitted that 
certain statistics used by one of his col- 
leagues before the Ways and Means 
Committee, was erroneous as challenged 

Mr. Radcliffe. The reason, he said, 
that velveteen men are notoriously 
trustful of each other and hate to re- 
| production figures. No authori- 
e data exist, he declared. In gather- 
his estimate, Mr. Thoron said he 
| another leading manufacturer his 
luction volume. The other added his 
without telling what it was and 
sed at the rest. Mr. Thoron said 
business fell off 30% over last vear 
ng the first three months of 1929, 

'e imports trebled. 
hat cotton lining cloth of the type 
| in hunting coats be assessed at not 
«-- than 20c. per pound as alternative 
© he basket clause duty of 40% was 


requested by W. P. Welsh of the 
Springfield Blanket Co. Although the 
40% is adequate for higher priced 


goods, Mr. Welsh stated that it was 
insufficient on the cheaper materials. 
He stated that lining cloth laid down 
in Hamburg at 103c. per yd. cannot be 
made in this country for less than 29c. 
His request would include low-priced 
blanket material. Mr. Welsh did not 
have a definition prepared for the ma- 
terial covered by his proposal, but 
arranged to work out proper wording 
with a Tariff Commission expert. 
Reappearing on June 18, Mr. Welsh 
amplified his statement on blanket-like 
fabrics. When it developed that he was 
unable to give production figures for 
other than his own mill, Senator Bing- 
ham pointed out that the Committee is 
hardly in a position to give added pro- 
tection except on the basis of convinc- 





Dye and Chemical Hearings 


Proceedings before the 
subcommittee on the chem- 
ical schedule of the Senate 
Finance Committee are re- 
ported in the Dyestuffs 
and Chemicals Department 
on page 107. 








ing statistical proofs. Senator Simmons 
suggested that the falling off of pro- 
duction in Mr. Welsh’s mill might be 
due to slack domestic demand rather 
than to importations. 

W. R. Brown of Detroit pointed out 
that the rate on cotton belting has been 
raised by the House from 30% to 40% 
although no request was made before the 
Ways and Means Committee. Manu- 
facturers of cotton rope for the trans- 
mission of power sought this change 
for their product, he said, but belting 
should be classified separately under 
the old duty. 


Asks Protection on Gloves 


On cotton suede gloves, J. W. Grewin 
of Johnstown, N. Y., asked a basic rate 
of $4 per doz. pairs having more than 
40 rows per inch of width. The present 
rates on the item in question stand at 
$2.50 per doz. pairs with a maximum 
of 75% ad valorem. The bill takes away 
the specific duty and applies a flat 60% 
for warp knit gloves. Mr. Grewin 
stated that the production of such gloves 
has been hard hit since German im- 
ports came pouring in after the War. 
In 1925, Mr. Grewin stated. the Tariff 
Commission investigated and recom- 
mended a_ differential of $3.75 to 
equalize foreign costs with domestic. 
The President failed to act, not wishing 
to raise the retail price. Mr. Grewin de- 
nied that the consumer would be affected 


and claimed that sufficient idle machinery 


is available for American needs. 

This argument was opposed by H. O. 
Lloyd of the cotton glove group, Na- 
tional Council of Importers and Traders. 
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Mr. Lloyd favors 50% instead of the 
60% rate in the bill. He pointed out 
that Mr. Grewin is the sole American 
manufacturer of high-count suede 
gloves. In spite of the tariff aid in 
1922, which was a particular point of 
attack from low tariff Congressmen, he 
said, the industry has failed to make 
good. Commenting on the provisions 
of the bill, Mr. Lloyd estimated that, 
on the basis of last year’s figures, 70% 
of imported warp knit cotton gloves 
would come in under the new free list 
provision. 


Appears for Infants’ Hose 


On infants’ hosiery, J. N. MeCul- 
laugh of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
asking a specific duty of 45c. per doz. 
pairs in addition to the 50% already 
applied. Cheap grades of infants’ hos- 
iery can be produced in this country, 
he said, and sold at 20c. per pair. No 
serious competition is offered in these 
grades of which the United States is an 
exporter. In the higher grades, how- 
ever, according to Mr. McCullaugh, 
Germany can land and sell for $2.62 per 
doz. pairs whereas American manufac- 
turers cannot produce for less than 
$2.89 or sell for less than $3.15. The 
retail price is 50c. per pair. 

In the Tariff Commission investiga- 
tion of 1923, the witness stated, the 
German manufacturers gave out only 
such information as they cared to re- 
lease with the result that no aid was 
given under the flexible provisions of 
the tariff. Mr. McCullaugh displayed 
some samples which he bought in Ger- 
many last summer at $1.65 per doz. 
pairs. To show how impossible it is for 
Americans to compete with cheap 
foreign labor under the present rates, 
he cited the case of a German, one of 
the largest producers of infants’ hosiery 
in the world, who brought over machin- 
ery and trained workers and started a 
mill in America as a side line. This 
enterprise went bankrupt. Senator 
Bingham asked the witness whether he 
would be satisfied with a separate classi- 
fication for infants’ hosiery and an 
added specific rate of 24c. per doz. pairs. 

For the American manufacturers of 
Nottingham lace curtains, E. R. Wake- 
field, without appearing, filed a_ brief 
asking that the pld rates be retained. 
On certain of this material the House 
has stricken out the specific duties and 
given a flat 60%. Mr. Wakefield wants 
the old specific rates restored as a check 
against undervaluation. 


Argument for Cotton Tariff 


Representative Will M. Whittington 
of the Third District of Mississippi, who 
has been leading the fight for a tariff 
on staple cotton, appeared before the 
Senate Committee on June 18. 

The importance of the subject, the 
competition, the difference in the do- 
mestic and foreign costs of labor, and 
the future of the industry were clearly 
presented by Representative Whitting- 
ton to the Finance Committee. 

The growers of staple cotton. he said, 
are united in their requests for a reason- 
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able tariff. The two leading cotton 
cooperative associations in the United 
States have petitioned for protection. 
One association represents the growers 
of Delta staples and the other represents 
Pima cotton. 

In making an oral argument before 
the Finance Committee, Representative 
Whittington emphasized the necessity 
for a tariff, and made the following 
points : 


1. Egyptian cotton is the competitor of 
American staple cotton. The imports are 
from 200,000 to 250,000 bales annually. 
There are two kinds of Egyptian cotton, 
Sakellarides and Uppers 
2. The Sakellarides is the competitor ot 
sea-island cotton and Pima, or American 
Egyptian cotton. 

3. Egyptian Uppers is the direct com- 
petitor of Delta staples. Mr. Whittington 
showed from the testimony of manufac- 
turers, as well as producers, that Delta 
staples can be substituted for Egyptian 
Uppers. 

4. The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics has estimated the domestic produc 
tion of staple cotton at 700,000 bales an 
nually while the United States consumes 
substantially that amount of staple cotton. 

5. With the proper encouragement and 
with the benefits of a tariff, the domestic 
production of staple cottons in the near 
future would be sufficient for American 
demands 


6. At present 70% of Egyptian imports is 


uppers. A tariff on staple cotton, there- 
fore, to be effective must protect Delta 
staple cotton. The defect of the Emer- 
gency Tariff was that it did not embrace 


Delta staples. 
7. From one-half to two-thirds of Egyp- 


tian cotton is used in the manufacture of 
tire fabrics. The Sakellarides is used in 
fine varns and threads. It is the under- 


standing in the trade that Delta staples can 
be substituted for Egyptian Uppers in the 
tire fabric industry. Until the production 
of sea-island and Pima cotton is increased, 
the American consumer requires approxi- 
mately 50,000 bales of Sakellarides cot- 
ton. Mr. Whittington contended that the 
need tor 50,000 bales of Egyptian cotton 
was no reason why a reasonable tariff 
should be denied. He pointed out that the 
domestic production of wool and of suga~ 
is utterly insufficient. There was a tariff 
on both wool and sugar. 

8. The cost of Egyptian labor is from 
one-fourth to one-third of the cost of 
American labor in the production of staple 
cotton. <A tariff to cover at least the dif 
ference in the foreign and domestic costs 
should be granted. 

9. The consumers of the United States 
are interested in the production of staple 
cotton. Because of foreign competition, 
as well as the boll weevil and other hazards 
of production, the growing of staple cotton 
in the United States is not now profitable. 

10. In the House tariff bill, the duties on 
all manufactured products of staple cotton 
have been increased to the highest point 
in the history of tariff legislation. It 
tragedy 


is a 
that the beneficiaries of the tariff 
are opposed to extending its benefits to the 
growers. Compensatory duties have been 
anticipated. An increase of 7c. per pound 
in the price of staple cotton will not be felt 
by the consumer. It means an increase in 
the cost of thread per spool to the amount 
of 0.058c. It also means an increase in the 
price of automobile tires of from 6 to 12c. 
each. The granting of a reasonable tariff 
on staple cotton will not increase the cost 
of the manufactured product to the con- 
sumer. The duty has already protected the 
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manufacturer. The farmer asks that the 
benefits be extended to him. 

A tariff of at least 7c. per pound on 
staple cotton 13 in. in length and longer is 
requested. The difference in the costs of 
Delta staples and American-Egyptian cot- 
ton is substantially the same. 


Asks High Jute Duty 


The plea made for prohibitive duties 
on jute and jute products by Chester H. 
Gray, of Washington, representing the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, ap- 
parently failed to convince the Senate 
sub-committee on Schedule 10 of the 
tariff bill that an embargo would react 
advantageously to American cotton 
farmers. Mr. Gray argued at a hearing 
June 19 that shutting out jute would 
create a market for one million bales of 
domestic cotton in baling cotton, sack- 
ing fertilizer, and other products, but 
Senator Simmons, Democrat, of North 
Carolina, questioned whether the utiliza- 
tion of cotton for such purposes would 
not cost the cotton grower more in the 
long run than the return from the 
larger market for cotton thus created. 

Asked whether the American Farm 
Bureau Federation actually represents 
the cotton farmers of the South, Mr. 
Gray admitted that the Federation has 
no members in Alabama, Georgia and 
the Carolinas, but he maintained that 
this did not affect the soundness of the 
Federation’s proposal. He referred to 
tests run by the Department of Agri- 
culture to show that cotton was 
superior to jute as a bale covering and 
as bags. Senator Simmons said he 
would like to believe that promoting 
such uses for cotton would benefit cot- 
ton growers, but that he was forced to 
conclude that “coercing” farmers to use 
cotton fabrics would cost them more 
money than they would make. 

Mr. Gray recommended an increase 
of 3c. per pound in the duties on 
jute varns and twines. On burlaps in 
the 10 to 5.01 pound class he urged an 
increase in the duty from lc. to 104c. 
On jute bagging for covering raw cot- 
ton, he proposed an increase from 0.6c. 
to 44c. per pound, and on jute bags he 
asked for a duty of 12c. per pound in 
lieu of the present duty of lc. pet 
pound and 10% ad valorem. When the 
free list comes up for hearing, Mr. 
Gray will recommend imposition of a 
duty of 3c. per pound on raw jute. 


Wants Flax Encouraged 


To encourage the production of flax 
in this country, which he described as 
a “deficit” crop, Mr. Gray urged an 
increase from 2 to 10c. per pound in 
the duty on hackled flax, with a mini- 
mum of 35% ad valorem. On a tonnage 
basis, this would make the duty $376 
instead of $44.80. Paragraph 1001 of 
the House bill carries an increase from 
2 to 3c. in duty on hackled flax. 

A reduction in the duty on flax yarns 
to 174% was proposed by Peter 
Fletcher, of New York, representing the 
National Council of American Im- 
porters and Traders. Paragraph 1004 
of the House bill provides that the duty 
on yarns not finer than 60 lea shall not 
be less than 274 nor more than 374% 
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ad valorem, in lieu of the present limits 
of 25 and 35%. 


Opposes Jute Duties 


The proposed duties on jute would 
bring disaster to the American cotton 
producer, Malcolm B. Stone, of Lud- 
low, Mass., representing Ludlow Mfg. 
Associates, contended. The United 
States, he explained, is the chief pur- 
chaser of Indian jute and jute products, 
whereas India is the largest consumer 
of cotton goods in the world, purchasing 
its requirements principally from Great 
Britain and Japan, which countries are 
in turn the largest purchasers of Ameri- 
can raw cotton. As India also is second 
only to the United States in the pro 
duction and export of cotton, Mr. Stone 
asserted that to destroy the principal 
market for Indian jute and jute prod- 
ucts must result in a further increase in 
cotton production in India and a furthe: 
drastic decrease in the amount of 
American cotton exported. Since 1913, 
he said, the increased cotton production 
of India has resulted in a reduction of 
more than 50% in British exports of 
cotton goods to India and during the 
same period British purchases _ of 
American raw cotton have decreased by 
2,000,000 bales. 

With reference to the claim that the 
result of high duties on jute and jute 
products would be to substitute cotton, 
Mr. Stone argued that at most only 
400,000 bales of cotton would be util- 
ized. Figuring the value of these 
400,000 bales at $36,000,000, Mr. Stone 
estimated the cost of the U. S. of the 
proposed jute tariff at $65,000,000, of 
which $42,000,000 hits agriculture. 

Mr. Stone declared that jute and jute 
butts should remain on the free list and 
that Paragraphs 1018 and 1019 relating 
to burlap and bagging for covering raw 
cotton should remain unchanged. 


Workers Protest Knit Machine Duty 


The American Federation of Full- 
fashioned Hosiery Workers, through 
Emil Rieve, president, and William 
Scott, secretary, has written to the 


Senate Finance Committee, protesting 
against the provision in the new tariff 
bill, raising the duty on imported full- 
fashioned hosiery machines from 40% 
to 45%. The protest is presented in a 
letter which reviews the point referred 
to, and adds that the raising of the 
tariff on such equipment would work an 
injustice to the 15,000 employe-members 
of the union, by adversely affecting the 
full-fashioned hosiery industry. 

The letter adds: “We further request 
that the rate on this machinery be 
reduced from 40% ad valorem to 30%.” 
In supporting this claim, the union letter 
stated that domestic firms cannot replace 
the products offered by foreign firms, 
because the demand is greater than the 
production capacity of the domestic 
firms in this business. The letter further 
states that the added tariff would in- 
crease of full-fashioned hosiery 
production, adding to the financial prob- 
lems of the hosiery manufacturer and 
tending to jeopardize the security of 
employment to the workers in the mills 


costs 


Another Banker Analyzes 





The Cotton-Textile Industry’s Problems 


VAILABLE reports of The Cotton- 
A texte Institute, the Wool In- 
stitute and other well-posted and 
authoritative sources, show that it is an 
incontrovertible fact that there has been 
tor the last few years an unsold stock 
of goods hanging over the market al- 
most continuously. Yet this undigested 
balance has not been an alarming or 
dangerous amount at any time. It has 
been just enough, however, to give the 
buyer a decided advantage. It has no 
doubt lessened the profits in the manu- 
facture of goods and every producer has 
suffered more or less. Even the man 
who can make a profit on the present 
market is not securing as large a mar- 
gin as he would if there were fewer 
goods awaiting sale. 

The mill that is struggling for ex- 
istence must operate at, in round figures, 
50% of its productive capacity simply to 
hold the organization together. If losses 
accrue to the point where reorganiza- 
tion or forced sale is necessary, the 
equipment dees not stop its production, 
ior new parties take over the machinery 
on a low capitalization basis and the mill 
probably continues to turn out its pro- 
ductive capacity at lower overhead cost. 
This creates a more dangerous com- 
petitor (newly and more _ strongly 
financed) than before, and with a re- 
duced operating account. This process 
can go on over and over again indefi- 
nitely, keeping the industry in a chaotic 
state with unsatisfactory returns. 

There should be no restriction sug- 
gested for any mill operating at less than 
50% of its capacity, as to prices of goods 
sold, but a spirit of cooperation in main- 
taining price levels where reasonable 
profits can be secured should be en- 
couraged among all manufacturers, and 
the policy adopted not to increase pro- 
duction over 50% operation unless re- 
sults show a material margin over 
breaking even. No mill should run 
over 75% unless profits are substantial. 

\ strong belief in the inherent neces- 

ty of textile manufacturing and the 
lirm resolve to secure a fair return for 
labor performed, together with a re- 

sal to accept unreasonable bids would 
ip the situation materially. 


Unfair Legal Handicaps 


(he Sherman law and the Clayton act 
today doing much harm to the dis- 
ssed textile mills. Buyers can, and 
combine to force prices down. Labor 
combine and refuse to work at rates 
| under conditions not to their choos- 


Of Philip M. Tucker Co., Boston, Mass. 


and Suggests Remedies 


By Philip M. Tucker* 


ing, thereby imposing heavy burdens on 


manufacturers. Mills cannot legally 
have firm price agreements. The fear 


of government suits and penalties pre- 
vents even the semblance of price and 
quantity understanding. The differ- 
ences in cost that come from employ- 





“The Sick Brother of In- 
dustry” is Mr. Tucker’s char- 
acterization of the textile in- 
dustry, and he expresses the 
opinion that it needs not only 
cooperation, but a “strong 
leader—a Moses. a Mussolini 
or a Messiah.” The author’s 
viewpoint is not only that of 
the banker who views the in- 
dustry solely from its financial 
standpoint, but as a director of 
several textile mills, and as the 
president of a banking firm 
that for many years special- 
ized in textile securities. 

He was moved to prepare 
his ideas for publication by 
reading an editorial in the 
June 1 issue of Textile World, 
and the report of the Atlantic 
City convention. He believes 
that the more discussion there 
is about making goods and 
selling at no profit, the sooner 
the situation will correct it- 
self. He suggests the follow- 
ing as worth-while slogans: 
“Don’t Do Business for Noth- 
ing,’ or “Dare to Curtail 
Rather Than Wear Out Your 
Machinery Without Adequate 
Return!” 





ing labor of a region hitherto rural at 
lower rates than those of older indus- 


trial sections where there is com- 
petition for help by higher wage- 


paying industries, does not concern us 
today. These inequalities will gradually 
straighten themselves out. 


Economic Differences Temporary 

The disadvantages of a high-cost lo- 
cation, from the very fact of the pres- 
sure of low profits, gradually lessen by 
reduction in taxes, relief from restric- 
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tive legislation and lower labor rates, 
so that the production cost tends to come 
nearer and nearer to the cost to those 
who now enjoy economic advantages. 
At the same time the advantages of the 
fortunate mill that can produce at a 
profit today tend to become less on ac- 
count of the opposite of the above facts, 
as tax assessors will increase their taxes, 
labor will become more exacting and 
more onerous legislation will be passed 
against long hours and night work. As 
time goes on the differences in cost 
will gradually equalize, but it will be a 
slow, drawn-out process and the whole 
trade will suffer from a_ period of 
“inferiority complex” where the good 
of the whole trade is not taken into ac- 
count and a few short-sighted manufac- 
turers persist in crowding the market 
continually. 


The Short-Sighted Policy 


The low-cost manufacturer believes 
that as long as he can make a profit, 
while his competitors cannot get a new 
dollar for an old one, he is warranted in 
continuing to run his mill and all his 
machinery day and night. This may be 
true, but in reality it is a short-sighted 
policy because he is reducing his own 
future profit. The low-cost manufac- 
turer would make more net money by 
producing less yardage because of the 
very fact that his continued  over- 
production is maintaining a surplus of 
goods on hand in the whole trade. 

If a determined effort were made to 
curtail, it would not be many weeks 
before the market would turn from a 
buyers’ market to a sellers’ market with 
a material increase in the margin of 
profit. In other words, a firm refusal to 
make and sell goods at too low a profit 
would clear the market of any distressed 
goods and the buyers would have to in- 
crease their bids to cover their require- 
ments. 

Every business making necessities of 
life has periods when it is very prosper- 
ous and periods when there is small 
profit. When profits are too large, new 
mills are built and old plants are en- 
larged; as a result any exorbitant prof- 
its are thereby automatically regulated 
and lessened by new production entering 
the market. 

When there is excessive capacity of 
equipment the profits are usually meager 
as a whole, but it takes a much longer 
period for the balance of the business to 
become properly adjusted, as the ma- 
chinery already built and ready to run 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Kye-Needle J acquard Mechanism 


for Tricot 


Warp-Knitting Machines 


S EXPLAINED in the last article 
of this series, various attachments 
can be applied to the previously 

described horizontal-needle type of tricot 
warp machine for the purpose of pro- 
ducing various types of fancy fabric 
other than by the addition of a greater 
number of eye-needles. 


Any Three-Color Design 


The attachment about to be described, 
while having only two sets of indi- 
vidually movable eye-needles, makes 
possible the knitting of such patterns as 
the one shown in Fig. 148. While the 
simple pattern illustrated therein could 
be knitted with five sets of fixed eye- 
needles, a machine construction of that 
type is not ordinarily used for producing 
this kind of goods. This is because, 
even with a five-eye-bar machine, only 
the very simplest of patterns could be 
knitted, whereas with a mechanism of 
the type about to be described, although 
having only two eye-bars, any design 
or pattern is possible over any num- 
ber of courses or wales, limited of course 
to three colors—two plain colors and a 
third color formed by a plated effect 
through the use of both yarns at once. 

More complicated color designs could 
of course be produced with a similar 
system to the one about to be described 
if a greater number of sets of varn eyes 
were used, but as a rule a greater diver- 
sified color range than here shown is 
produced on machines having vertically 
standing needles, although I see no rea- 
son why an increased number of eye- 
needle bars could not be applied to needle 
frames standing horizontally. 

In Fig. 148, the plain blocks are com- 
posed of yarn 1, with the black blocks 
of yarn 2, while the blocks are 
composed of both yarns, plated one over 
the other with the 1 yarn showing on 


cross 


the face of the fabric. While these 
plated portions in color would be a 
blend of the 1 yarn on the face and 


the 2 yarn on the back of the fabric, a 
very noticably different effect would be 
produced in the fabric at these crossed 
blocks, because slight portions of the 
color of the underlying yarns always 
show in plated work. Furthermore, the 
two yarns would afford a_ noticeably 
different appearance in the fabric itself. 


Construction of Machine 


The machine construction is shown 
in Figs. 149, 150 and 151. In these 
diagrams the horizontally lving needles 
are numbered 3, with the yarns to be 


*Mechanical Engineer, 


Cumberland Hill, 


R. I.; P. O. Manville, R. 1, R. F. D. This 
article is the 21st of Mr. Miller’s series, 
“Principles of Knit Fabric Production,” a 
comprehensive study of the past, present, 
and future of knitting mechanism. All 
rights to the use of this treatise are re- 
served Previous articles appeared Jan. 23, 
Mar 27, May 15, July 24, Sept. 18, and 
Nov. 20, 1926; Feb. 19, Apr. 9, June 18, 
Aug. 20, Oct. 22, and Dec. 24, 1927: Foh. 
18, June 23, Aug. 18, Oct. 20, and Dec. 22, 
1928; Feb. 16, Mar. 23, and Apr. 20, 1929. 
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By M. C. Miller, M. E.* 


knitted numbered 1 and 2. The eye- 


needles for the 2 yarn are numbered 4; 
and for the 1 yarn, 5. These slidable 
eye needles are mounted in grooves cut 
into the eye-needle bed 5a, and are held 
in their grooves by their covers 5b. 
They are connected to slides 6 and 7 by 
pins 8 and 9. These slides are mounted 
free to move up and down in the bed 
10. This bed is slotted for the slides 
and extends, as does also the 5a bed, 
across the full width of the machine. 
Bars 11 are fastened to the bed 10 
to prevent the slides from falling out of 
their grooves. There are further pro- 
vided the bars 12 and 13, capable of 
moving up and down for the purpose of 
lowering the slides 6 and 7. This lower- 
ing occurs prior to each change of eye 
position. 

Mounted below the ends of the slides 
6 and 7 is the jacquard cylinder 14, 
which extends over the entire width of 
the machine. This cylinder carries the 
cards 15, which are provided with holes 
that register with the lower end of the 
slides. The slide bed 10 and eye-bed 5a 
are capable of up-and-down movement 
through the lever 16, which is in contact 
with a rotating cam (not shown) capa- 
ble of transmitting the proper motion at 
every stroke of the machine. The beds 
are usually guided at either end by ver- 
tical bearings and there are usually a 
number of operating levers. The jac- 
quard cylinder 14 is also capable of an 
up-and-down movement independent of 
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A Warp-Knitted Design 
of Three Colors 
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the movement of the beds, through the 
action of its levers 17. These levers 
are also in contact with the camshaft 
and are capable of operating at every 
stroke of the machine, but in all cases 
they move downward when levers 16 
move downward. 

The jacquard cylinder must also have, 
of course, means provided for its step- 
by-step rotation, in order that it may 
present new cards to the ends of the 
slides 6 and 7. While this rotation need 
not take place at every stroke, depend- 
ing entirely upon the pattern that is to 
be produced, the cylinder must in all 
cases move up and down with the move- 
ment of the beds 10 and 5a, in order 
that the setting of the slides, as deter- 
mined by the card, may be maintained. 
The up-and-down movement of the beds 
must take place at each coursé, in order 
to wrap the selected yarns around the 
needles. 


Effect on Yarns 


As shown in Fig. 149, the entire as- 
sembly—that is, the eye needles, their 
bed 5a, the slides 6 and 7, their bed 
10, and the jacquard cylinder 14 with its 
cards—is in the high position with the 
needles 3 in their forward position. It 
will be understood that none of the 
needles 4 or 5 shown in solid lines (low) 
in this figure are capable of wrapping 
their yarns around the knitting needles. 
Any of the eye needles 4 or 5 shown in 
dotted lines (high) in this figure, how- 
ever, will wrap or lay their yarns. Of 
course if both sets of eye-needles were 
lowered, as shown in solid lines in this 
figure, no yarn would be wrapped 
around the needles, so that if the needles 
were then drawn back the fabric would 
be cast off. Inversely, if both sets of 
eye needles were in the dotted position, 
both yarns would be knitted and double 
thickness of fabric would result. Ob- 
viously, if certain of them are in the 
dotted and certain of them in the solid 
position, a design would result. (It 
should be noted that the high, dotted 
position of the eye-needle 5 is the posi- 
tion which corresponds to the high posi 
tion of slide 6 depicted in the illustra- 
tion. ) 

In order to change the position of the 
eye-needles, it is necessary that the jac- 
quard cylinder 14 be first lowered, fol 
lowed by a lowering of the bars 12 and 
13, thereby neutralizing all the eye- 


needles—that is, making all the eye- 








Fig. 149, 
Horizontal-Needle Machine 


Eye-Needle Jacquard on 


needles so that they cannot lay their 
yarn over the knitting needles. The 
jacquard cylinder is then rotated one- 
sixth of a turn in order to present the 
new card to the ends of the slides 6 and 
7, after which the cylinder is raised, 
thereby raising such slides as have no 
hole provided for them in the card and 
leaving such slides low as pass through 
a hole. In this manner it is possible to 
put in the wrapping position either yarn 
1 or 2 of any of the eye-needles 4 or 5, 
as shown in Fig. 150. 


Sidewise Movement 


The entire assembly of the jacquard 
cylinder with its card, the slide bed 10 
with slides 6 and 7, and the bed 5a 
with the eye-needles 4 and 5 is then 
shifted sideways an amount in accord- 
ance with the desired pattern—this with 
the needles in their outer position. In 
this manner such yarns as are in the 
eye needles and have been raised by 
the jacquard card are laid over their 
corresponding needles. The entire as- 
sembly of parts is now lowered, thereby 


Wrapping the yarns (which are to 
be knitted and which are in eye- 


cedles that were previously raised) 
round the shank of the needles, as 
-hown by the upper yarn in Fig. 151. 
‘he lower yarn in this figure, which 
vas not wrapped around its needle, is 
learly shown as being attached to the 
‘brie one course below the last knitted 
urse. If the needles are now drawn 
wardly in the direction of the arrow, 
shown in Fig. 151, with the presser 
‘ pressing at the proper time, the yarns 
it were wrapped around the needles 
ll be drawn into loops through the 
eviously knitted course. 
After the needles have cast off the 
urse, they are again projected, fol- 
ved by an upward movement of the 


Fig. 150. Jacquard Reverses 
Eve-Needle Positions 


eye-needle-jacquard assembly, thereby 
going back to the setting as shown in 
the first figure of this series. There- 
after, the order of the movement of the 
parts is repeated, unless the next course 
is to be a repetition of the previous 
course, in which case the jacquard 
evlinder would not be turned or moved 
uo and down previous to the lowering 
ot the entire eye-needle mechanism, in- 
asmuch as the same card could remain 
to control the same eye-needles as in the 
previous course. 


Long Floats 


In any case it must be borne in mind 
that a yarn that has gone out of action 
—that is, has been held in the low posi- 
tion—will continue to be attached to the 
course in which it was last knitted and 
will not again be attached to a course 
until its eye-needle is raised to a posi- 
tion to wrap the yarn around its needle 
again. A cross-section of the fabric, 
therefore, might well appear as shown 
in Fig. 152, wherein a yarn, shown by 
heavy lines, has been knitted for four 
courses and has then been floated on the 


back of the fabric for four or more 
18 / 
——— 


. 


Fig. 151 (Above). Wrapping 
One Yarn Around Needle 
Fig. 152 (At Right). Cross- i! 

Section of Fabric 
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courses. If such long floating is objec- 
tionable, much can be done in the way 
of eliminating it by judicious designing 
—that is, by not having very large areas 
in the same wale of one continuous 
color. By interposing in the solid color 
every few courses only one needle loop, 
this floating yarn can be again tied into 
the fabric. 

As an example, in the pattern shown 
in Fig. 148 the longest float necessary 
is over three courses. Also it must be 
borne in mind that certain of the eve- 
needles in most any pattern must not be 
threaded, as for instance the eye-needles 
that are not used to produce the single- 
colored wales a in Fig. 148. It is neces- 
sary in this portion of the fabric to have 
only such eye-needles threaded as are 
to produce this single-fabric vertical 
stripe. 


Thread Supply 


[It might be well to state here that 
in the production of design or colored 
fabrics in which the pattern demands 
that certain yarns be inactive for a 
number of courses, it follows that the 
eye-needles feeding these yarns must be 
placed out of action so that they can- 
not lap the needles, as explained above. 
For this reason such yarns become quite 
slack, as the warp thread beam from 
which they are taken is continuing to 
feed yarn to the active eye-needles. This 
slackening is very detrimental and in 
fact can exist to only a limited degree, 
as it must be remembered that the size 
of the loops formed in the fabric on warp 
machines is determined largely by the 
tension of the warp threads (explained 
in previous articles). Varied tension 
would produce very irregular-appearing 
fabric. 

It is for this reason that it is highly 
desirable even when producing simple 
patterns—and absolutely necessary with 
complicated patterns—to use individual 
cones or spools for each individual 
thread. While such individual yarn 
packages take up considerable space and 
require special devices to keep them uni- 
formly and properly tensioned, they are 
absolutely essential in practically all in- 
terrupted design or pattern work in 
which certain eye-needles must feed con- 
siderably more yarn than others. 

The individual yarn racks, tensions, 
and releases constructed for this pur- 
pose are of many types, certain of which 
will be illustrated and described in later 
articles. 

It is to be understood that there are 
many constructions of individual eve- 
needle controls possible and that many 
constructions applicable to horizontal- 
needle frames have been built. In gen- 
eral it may be stated that it is possible to 
construct such mechanisms in a simpler 
manner for vertical-needle machines. 
Many types of such machines have been 
built and operated with a great number 
of series of eye-needles and also with 
many types of eye-needle jacquard and 
pattern controls. An example of the lat- 
ter construction will be explained in the 
next article, which is to be devoted to 
the description of a vertical-needle type 
of machine. 
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Don't Be Afraid of 


‘THE 


Handling the Microscope 


with Efficiency 


and Understanding 


By Edward R. Schwarz, S.B.,A.T.I. 


§¥HERE is a right way and a 
wrong way to handle any piece of 
equipment. In the case of as deli- 

cate an instrument as a microscope, it 
pays to discover and use the right way. 
Otherwise, valuable or sometimes irre- 
placeable preparations may be destroyed, 
or the microscope itself may be badly 
damaged. Then, too, aside from these 
considerations, it is always desirable to 
use an instrument with the greatest pos- 
sible ease and efficiency. Proper tech- 
nique of operation not only makes this 


possible, but marks the difference be- 
tween the novice and the expert. 
To Focus Microscope 

lo focus a microscope, place a low- 


power objective—say a 48 mm., as en- 
eraved on the collar (see Fig. 1)—on 
the instrument and lay a transparent 
specimen on the stage. (For details of 
the names and location of the various 
parts of the microscope see Fig. 2.) 
Several cotton fibers on a slide 
covered with a cover-glass fastened in 
place with a drop or two of cement or 
paraffin, will serve admirably. 

Swing the substage mirror so that 
the object is illuminated as evenly as 
possible so far as can be judged by look- 


elass 


*Article I, “An Outline of the Possibili- 
ties of the Microscope in the Textile Indus- 
try,” appeared April 27, 1929, p. 31. 


Article II, “Types of Microscope Applicable 
appeared 


to Textile 
1929, p. 55 


Industry,” May 18, 





Fig. 1. 


Microscope Objectives 
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R. Schwarz. 


MICROSCOPE! 


“We are afraid of what we do not understand,” says Edward 
“Much of the fear and distrust or disdain of micro- 








Article III* 





scopic apparatus so prevalent in the industry is due to lack 


of knowledge about it. . . 


. The microscope may be made 


simple and easily understandable.” 


In the first part of Article III, which is published herewith, 
is described focusing of the microscope for best results with 
speed and safety to the instrument. 


Also explained are the 


theory and value of oil instead of air as a medium for the passage 


of light rays. 
in an early issue. 
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Fig. 2. Diagram Showing Names and 


Location of Various Parts 


ing directly at it from above. Now, 
using the coarse adjustment, focus 
down until the objective comes very 
close to the cover-glass. Do not let it 
touch. This should be done while sight- 
ing across the slide from one side. 

Now look through the microscope and 
focus up very slowly with the coarse 
adjustment until the fibers come into 
view. It will aid considerably at this 
stage if the slide is moved slowly back 
and forth on the stage. This makes it 
easy to locate the specimen, since, when 
the tube is nearing the correct focus, the 
fibers will appear as shadowy lines mov- 
ing across the field of view. The move- 
ment of the slide has to be very slow 
because it must be remembered that the 
microscope magnifies not only objects 
but motion as well, and an object ap- 
pears to move across the field, in this 
case, at perhaps 20 to 30 times its actual 
speed. 

The motion should also be limited in 
its extent by the dimensions of the 
cover-glass. If the edges of the cover- 
glass pass through the field, they are apt 
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The remaining portion of Article III will appear 
Article IV_ will discuss illumination. 
V will describe accessory equipment. 


Article 
Other articles will follow. 


to confuse the observer and sometimes 
the operator spends time hunting for the 
specimen outside the confines of the 
cover-glass entirely. 

The focusing should be deliberate 
enough so that the focal point will not 
be passed. A little less speed here saves 
much waste of time, and, what is more 
important, avoids the temptation to focus 
down with the coarse adjustment. This 
should never be done until considerable 
experience in manipulating the instru- 
ment has been obtained. A slip of the 
fingers may ruin the front lens of an ob- 
jective, or spoil the specimen on the 
slide. The more skill the observer de- 
velops, the less frequently he will focus 
down with the coarse adjustment. It is 
a good rule never to do this while look- 
ing through the instrument. 

The final fecus may now be made with 
the fine adjustment. These may vary 
considerably in construction in different 
models. Even more care should be ex- 
ercised in focusing, because one must 
look through the eyepiece while the op- 
eration is being performed. If the fine 
adjustment is a modern one, there is 
little danger of injuring the lenses, be- 
cause the mechanism is positively op- 
erated only in an upward direction, and 
the objective cannot be forced down- 
ward other than by spring pressure. 
Any actual contact of objective and slide 
should of course be avoided entirely. 
For success as a microscopist, delicacy 
of manipulation must be cultivated and 
due judgment and care are essential. 


Begin at Middle 


Modern fine adjustments are usually 
so designed that they are accurate even 
to the limits of their action, but this 
should not be depended upon. It is good 
practice to use the fine adjustment in 
the middle of its range, and this may 
best be accomplished by focusing slowly 
and carefully with the coarse adjustment 
so that a minimum cf travel of the fine 
motion will be required. Because the 
initial focusing mechanism is termed 
“coarse” is no reason for using it hur 
riedly or carelessly. 

It should be noted in connection with 
any motion of the slide, that the micro- 
scope reverses the direction, so that 1 





the specimen is pushed to the right, it 
.ppears to move to the left, etc. ‘ 
(he confusion arising will soon be dis- 
ipated when the observer becomes ac- 





spine nite 


Fig. 3. Sliding Objective Changer 


customed to the work and is only 
troublesome when dissecting a sample— 
as for weave, twist, etc. Here a change 
of method or the use of an erecting eye- 
piece* will be of assistance. Many in- 
struments are arranged especially for 
dissecting work and do not reverse the 
image. 


Revolving Nose-Piece 


When a revolving nose-piece is em- 
ployed, the higher-powered objectives 
(16 mm. and up) are “par-focalized”’ 
so that an object may be found and 
focused with a low-powered objective, 
and when the higher-powered lens svs- 
tem is rotated into position, only a slight 
alteration of the fine adjustment is 
needed to get the correct focus. It is 
practically impossible to center exgctly 
all the objectives on such a nose-piece, 
hut most makers accomplish very nearly 
this. If some sort of sliding objective 
changer is used, with an adjustable 
centering mount, a full set of objectives 
may be made accurately centering (see 
Fig. 3). For most work this is a re- 
finement which will not be required ; and 
since for the examination of textiles a 
wide range of objectives is needed, a 
well-designed and carefully built re- 
volving nose-piece is entirely satisfac- 
tory. The objective should, of course, 
be screwed into the opening for which 
it was adjusted, and this opening will 
be marked with the objective which it 
should contain. 

It may be found that the intensity of 
illumination is not right, and this should 
be attended to by adjustment of the sub- 
stage condenser, the diaphragm, and the 
lluminant itself.t+ 


Oil-Immersion Objective 


When high magnification and great 
resolution of detail are recuired, it is 
ecessary to employ what is termed an 
il-immersion objective. In use, such 
in objective is in contact with a small 
lrop of oil which connects it with the 
over-glass. The distance between the 


*See forthcoming article on accessory 
juipment. 
‘For detail of this, see forthcoming 


rticle on illumination. 


front lens and the glass is of necessity 
very small, and the utmost care must be 
exercised in focusing such a combina- 
tion. Before considering the matter in 
detail, let us see why the oil-immersion 
principle is necessary, and what it really 
does. 

Light is assumed to pass through a 
substance in a straight line so long as 
the density of the substance is constant. 
If the density changes from one part to 
another—with one exception—the ray of 
light will be bent from its original path, 
and suffer what is termed “refraction.” 

Suppose we have a dividing plane be- 
tween air and glass. If the ray of 
Fig. 4 follows NN’ perpendicular to 
the surface, the ray will not be refracted, 
but will pass straight through the glass. 
Any ray, however, which strikes the 
glass at an angle other than 90° will be 
refracted, reflected, or both. If the 
substance it enters is more dense than 
that which it leaves, it will be bent 
toward the line NN’ (toward the nor- 
mal to the surface), while if the re- 
verse is true it will be bent away. 

Thus a ray proceeding from A 


may 













































































Fig. 4. Illustrating Principle of Refraction 


strike the surface at O and will be bent 
toward NN’ so that the angle has a 
definite value determined according to a 
mathematical law which states that the 
sine of the angle of incidence divided 
by the sine of the angle of refraction 
must be constant and equal to the index 
of refraction. This equals CD/EF for 
the figure shown. When a ray of light 
passes from a vacuum into any sub- 
stance, the resulting index of refrac- 
tion is known as the “absolute index” 
for that substance. 

The relative index is the ratio be- 
tween the indices of two substances. 
When the ray is bent toward the normal 
NN’ the index is greater than unity, and 
when the ray is bent away from the 
normal, the index is less than unity. 

The phenomenon of total! reflection is 
closely associated with the index of re- 
fraction and is of considerable impor- 
tance where the subject of oil-immersion 
objectives is to be considered. 


When Oil Is Used 


When oil is used, the index of refrac- 
tion through the entire system from the 
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condenser to the objective is substan- 
tially the same, and the rays of light will 
suffer a minimum of undesirable bend- 
ing (see C and D of Fig. 5). On the 





TABLE I 
Absolute Indices of Refraction 


Air 1.000294 
Pure Water . 1.333 


Canada Balsam 1.54 
Crown Glass . 151 
Flint Glass 1.62 
Plate Glass 1.53 
Immersion Oil . 1.51 
Oil of Cloves 1.53 
Oil of Cedar 1.51 
Oil of Turpentine 1.48 


other hand, if oil is not used, the ray 
will follow some such path as that 
shown in A, Fig. 5. 

Referring to the mathematical discus- 
sion of the index of refraction, it will be 
realized that when the ratio of sines is 
equal to the relative index of refraction, 
and the angle of incidence is 90°—a 
right angle between the normal and the 
ray—the sine of the angle of refrac- 
tion equals 1/index. For example— 
for air and plate glass, as in a micro- 
scope slide, the index is 1.53 and 1/1.53 
equals 0.653. The angle whose sine is 
0.653 is very nearly 41°. 

Considering the reverse of the prob- 
lem, if a ray of light proceeds through 
the glass at an angle of 41° with the 
normal it would graze along the top sur- 
face of the glass. If the angle with the 
normal is greater than 41°, the ray 
never will emerge into the air, but will 
be reflected back into the glass, or will 
suffer “total reflection” (see B, Fig. 5). 
It is at once evident that a great deal 
of light will never reach the eye of the 
observer unless immersion oil is used 
between both the condenser and slide, 
and cover-glass and objective. 





Focusing This Type 


Returning to the method of focusing 
an oil-immersion objective, a drop of 
immersion oil should be placed on the 
objective; and, using the coarse adjust- 
ment and watching carefully from the 
side, the objective should be racked 
down until the drop of oil makes con- 
tact with the slide. The motion should 
be continued for a fraction of a turn of 
the fine adjustment, and then the op- 
erator should look through the ocular 


(Continued on page 49) 





Illustrating the Purpose of the 
Oil-Immersed Objective 
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S.T.A. Program 


Annual Convention at Asheville Will 
Enter on “Human Relations” 


The program of the Southern Textile 
Association’s annual convention, which 


is to be held at Kenilworth Inn, 
Asheville, N. C., July 5 and 6, will 
include an address by Col. C. Seymour 
Bullock, of South Bend, Ind., on the 
subject, “American Constitution and 


American Ideals,” according to Joseph 
C, Cobb, Charlotte, N. C., secretary of 
the association. The keynote of the 
meeting will be “Human Relations.” 
The first session, Friday morning, 
July 5, will open with an address of 
welcome by E. M. Bearden, mayor of 
Asheville. H. G. Winget, superintend- 
ent, Victory Yarn Mills and Winget 
Mills Co., Gastonia, N. C., will deliver 
the response, after which Carl R. Har- 


ris, superintendent, the Erwin Cotton 
Mills Co., Cooleemee, N. C., will make 
the president's annual address. The 


opening session will also include the 
speech by Col. Bullock on “American 
Constitution and American Ideals,” and 
an address by Rev. N. C. Duncan, Coo- 
leemee, N. C., on the subject, “Human 
Relations Between Operating Execu- 
tives and Operatives.” 

Reports from the chairmen of sec- 
tional divisions will be submitted at the 
Friday morning meeting. The various 
chairmen to make reports include: 

J. O. Corn, superintendent, Hampton 
Department of Pacific Mills, Columbia, 
Ss. C., earders’ section; Carl R. Harris, 
(ooleemee, N. C., spinners’ section; 
IX. A Franks, superintendent, Duncan 
Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
tion; Paul F. Haddock, southern man- 
ager for A. Klipstein & Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., dyers’, finishers’, bleachers’ and 
mercerizers’ section; G. T. King, super- 
intendent of power, the Lancaster Cot- 
ton Mills, Lancaster, S. C., master 
mechanics’ section: D. Singleton Cook, 
agent, Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, 
\la.. Alabama - Mississippi - Louisiana 
division; D. F. Lanier, superintendent, 
Oxtord Cotton Mill Co., Oxford, N. C., 
Eastern Carolina division; and report 
Texas Textile Association by 
Hugh S. Clarke, general superintendent, 
C. R. Miller Mfg. Co., Dallas, Texas. 

T. M. Marchant, 


weavers’ sec- 


fre 10) 


president and treas- 


urer. Victor-Monaghan Co., Greenville, 
Ss. ©., president of the Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Association of South Carolina. 


deliver the principal address at the 


annual banquet, which will be held in 
Kenilworth Inn, Friday evening, at 7 
o'clo k Paul Haddock 
the committee in 
arranvements, 

W. M 
\merican Cotton Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Charlotte, N. C 
the leading 
morning 


will 


is chairman of 
charge of banquet 


McLaurine, secretary of the 
\sso- 
deliver 
address of the Saturday 
which will also be 
featured bv the presentation of Ark- 


will 


session, 


wright emblems and medals, together 
with the election of officers. Other 
speakers for the convention will he 


announced within the next few davs. it 
Was said 
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Western Knitters Meet 





Urge Membership Campaign 
on National Outerwear Body 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
PPROXIMATELY | fifty members 
of the Knitted Outerwear Manu- 

facturers’ Association, Western Dis- 
trict, met June 12, at the Woodmont 
Country Club, Milwaukee, Wis., for the 
ninth semi-annual meeting of the or- 
ganization. The purpose of the gath- 
ering was to discuss problems which 


would be discussed at the National 
Outerwear Association convention at 
Niagara Falls, June 27 to 29, and 


methods of meeting them. 

A. J. Friedlander, president of the 
association, presided at the gathering. 
In his address he stated the need for a 
larger membership in order to carry 
through successfully plans of the asso- 
ciation. He also advocated making a 
study of the problem of over-production, 
which he believes is jeopardizing the 
market value of the product. 

Following Mr. Friedlander’s address, 
Harry M. Levy, treasurer of the organ- 
ization, reported on the financial condi- 
tion of the association. He was followed 
by H. L. Ashworth, business manager, 
who stated that the members were tak- 
ing advantage of the service and infor- 
mation bureau conducted by the office 
and invited all members to partake of 
this privilege. 

After a general discussion by the 
members, Mr. Friedlander appointed a 
committee to incorporate the ideas 
expressed by the members in the general 
discussion into resolutions to be pre- 
sented to the National convention of the 
association. I. B. Davies of the Brad- 
ley Knitting Co., Delavan, Wis., was 
named chairman of this committee, 
assisted by Dave Karger of the Eagle 
Knitting Mills, Milwaukee, and Ben 
Abrams, Milwaukee Knitting Co. 

Mr. Davies, chairman of the nomi- 
nating committee for directors of the 
national association from the Western 
District, reported for his committee. 
A. J. Friedlander, J. J. Farrelly, Sr., 
of the Shaker Knitting Mills, Chicago, 
and Harry Levy, Elboro Knitting 
Mills, Milwaukee, were nominated as 
national directors. Ben Abrams, H. H. 
Newberger, Roval Knitting Mills, Chi- 
cago, and L. C. Wemple were nominated 
as national alternates. John Rehfeld 
was nominated as the Western District 
director succeeding H. Chesebro, Hand 
Knit Hosiery Co., Sheboygan, resigned. 
Nominations were approved unani- 
mously. 

In the afternoon the delegates played 
golf and following the Goodfellowship 
dinner in the evening, the business 
session of the morning was continued, 
with the report of the resolutions com- 


mittee, who submitted the following 
resolutions: 
No. 1—The Western District Knitted 


Outerwear Manufacturers’ Association 
recognizes that the effectiveness of a trade 


association ultimately depends on the affili- 
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ations of a large fraction of the important 
factors in the organization. Important 
things have been done for the whole indus- 
try by the Knitted Outerwear Manufac 
turers’ Association, although only a frac 
tion of the manufacturers in this field ar 
supporting members. It is clear that the 
thoroughgoing work on the subject of pro 
tective tariff is of vital importance to the 
industry. It is unjust that the onus and 
expense of this and other work should fall 
on a few. The heavy membership fees 
necessary to support the important work 
of the organization constitutes a peril to 
its future and a source of hardship and 
dissatisfaction within the ranks. It is true 
also that the declarations and demands of 
our trade associations, though strong and 
just, are discounted by authorities in pro- 
portion as the association fails to represent 
the whole industry. On the one hand our 
efforts are highly expensive and on the 
other hand they are reduced in influence 
by failure to include a larger number of 
concerns in the membership. Therefore be 
it resolved that this meeting of the West- 
ern District Knitted Outerwear Manufac- 
turers’ Association shall urge upon the 
national office the high importance of 
organizing a campaign to secure added 
members. That this duty ranks only sec- 
ond to the importance of legislative efforts 
in the field of tariff. That, with the com- 
pletion of the tariff work, the selling of 
the association to new members become a 
major subject of activity of the National 
Office for the ensuing year, with such 
organization or reorganization of the work 
as shall be possible and necessary to accom- 
plish this end. 


No. 2—Resolved by the Western District 
Knitted Outerwear that the machinery for 
acquiring independent memberships in the 
National Association should be shaped to 
the end of simplifying the procedure instead 
of making it more difficult: and that for 
this purpose the constitution should be 
amended so as to permit acceptance of 
applications of qualified manufacturers 
without membership in the local districts in 
whose jurisdiction they may be located, 
provided only that the local district shall 
first have opportunity to accept such ap- 
plications. In case of rejection by the 
local district the National Office may accent 
the applicant if qualified, as an independ- 
ent member. 


No. 3—Resolved that at the National 
convention there should be on the program 
some period for separate meetings of those 
concerns, the jobber and those selling the 
retailer, so that the peculiar problems of 
each section could be discussed without 
loss of time to the other section. 


No. 4—Resolved that the Opening of 
Fall Outerwear Lines in 1929 should again 
he under the auspices of the National 
Knitted Outerwear Manufacturer’s Asso- 
ciation at such place and at such time as 
the National Office may, after consulting 
all interests, select. 


No. 5—Whereas, economic science teaches 
that unsold surplus, even when in small 
cuantity, is a tremendously depressing in- 
fluence: and Whereas. the Knitted Outer- 
wear in particular has suffered and is 
suffering serious loss from this cause. 
Resolved. that the National Knitted Outer- 
wear Manufacturers’ Association be urged 








appeal to all members not to create 
cks except on a definite experience 
hedule; and if a surplus stock be never- 
ieless created through lack of reliable 
ecords or through blunder, not to reveal 
1e existence of sizeable surplus to buying 
agents to the loss of these manufacturers 
nd the demoralization of the industry for 
the season. 


All these resolutions were adopted by 
the association to be submitted for 
consideration to the National association 
at the convention June 27 to 29 at the 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Presenting the awards to the winners in 
the afternoon’s golf tournament com- 
pleted the meeting. 


Eastern Connecticut Textile Show 





Third Biennial Exposition Held in 
Danielson Attracts Large Crowd 


HE third Biennial Textile Product 

and Style Show was held under the 
auspices of the Eastern Connecticut 
Mills Association in the state armory, 
Danielson, Conn., June 13 to 15. This 
is one of the big local events in that 
part of Connecticut and the opening 
Thursday evening was preceded by a 
military parade which started from the 
beautiful Davis Park of the city, music 
being furnished by the Ashland Boys 
sand of Jewett City. Governor Trum- 
bull of Connecticut was unable to be 
present. There was a large attendance 
on all three evenings of the exposition 
trom the towns and cities of the Quine- 
baug Valley. 

The armory which is located on the 
west bank of the Assawaga or Five 
Mile River was tastefully decorated in 
three shades of green which gave a 
very pleasing effect in contrast to the 
white walls. The entire scheme had 
been executed by Ralph M. Shoales of 
Danielson. 


Fewer Fabrics Shown 


As compared with the exposition of 
1927 larger floor space was taken by 
concerns exhibiting machinery and 
various kinds of mill supplies, while on 
the other hand fabric displays by no 
less than seven well known mills were 
absent. The Totokett Mfg. Co. not 
represented in 1927, had a fine display 
ot Peter Pan cloth in colors for women’s 
wear and children’s dresses and were 
fortunate enough to have one of their 
models carry off one of the prizes. Mills 
displaying fabrics in 1927 that were 
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without representation at the 1929 
show were as_ follows: American 
Woolen Co.; The Aspinook Co.; the 
Farnsworth Mills, Inc.; the Lawton 
Mills Corp.; the Lorraine Mfg. Co.; 
J. B. Martin Co., and the National 
Rhea Co. 

Grouped along the westerly side of 
the Armory were displays of the 





great variety of curtains and curtain 
material. The Assawaga Co. had a fine 
line of woolen goods, including over- 
coatings and cloakings. The Draper 
Corp., the Stafford Co. and the Cromp- 
ton & Knowles Loom Works all had 
new model automatic looms running 
and weaving cloth. 

Other exhibits covered the Prairie 
Window Ventilator Co., Shambow 
Shuttle Co., Durant Mig. Co., Whitney 
Mig. Co., Totokett Mfg. Co., Bell & 
Page, J. B. Ford Sales Co., Eastern 
Connecticut, Power Co., Ashland Cot- 
ton Co., Central Worsted Co., Whitin 
Machine Works, Jacobs Mfg. Co., C. S. 
Mersick Co., Veeder-Root Co., U. S. 
Ring Traveler Co., Putnam Top Roll 
Covering Co., New Jersey Lubricant 
Co., E. H. Keach Co. and the Theis 
Dyeing & Processing Co. 

The style show was a popular feature 
of the exposition. It was in charge of 
Frederic L. Babcock, editor Fibre & 
Fabric. A runway had been constructed 





North Side of Danielson Armory during Textile Show 


Ponemah Co., showing Soisette; the 
Wauregan Mills, showing skirtings, 


dress and rayon underwear materials; 
the Quinebaug Co., exhibiting rayon 
shirtings and other fine cotton lines. 
Powdrell & Alexander, a local concern 
and possibly the largest manufacturer 
of curtains in the country exhibited a 


A BLA Aisne 


South Side of Danielson Armory during Textile Show 
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from one of the balconies into the cen- 
ter of the hall and here each evening 
some 20 models, employes for the most 
part in local mills, showed off with 
great taste the beautiful fabrics pro- 
duced in that vicinity. The prizes were 
awarded Saturday evening and the fol- 
lowing acted as judges of this interest- 
ing event: Miss Catherine Cleveland, 
representing The Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute, New York City; Max Rabinowitz, 
proprietor of Max’s Smart Shoppe, and 
George Clune, women’s apparel buyer, 
Porteous & Mitchell, both of Norwich, 
Conn. Miss Yerrington, dressed in a 
Celanese print made by the Ponemah 
Mills was awarded first prize of $25; 
second prize of $15 went to Miss Gar- 
vey, attired in a Soisette print made by 
the same mill, while third prize went to 
Miss Rotild Champagn who wore an 
ensemble of white broadcloth combined 
with red and white Peter Pan prints 
made by the Totokett Mfg. Co. In ad- 
dition there were four prizes offered for 
children’s dresses. 

While the attendance was hardly up 
to the average during the first two days, 
owing to other local events, a big 
crowd Saturday evening brought the ex- 
position to a successful ending. 
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Strikes Evaporating 


Southern Mills Meeting Situation 
Affecting Their Labor 


Two companies of National Guards- 
men were placed on duty at Ware 
Shoals, S. C., June 19, for the protec- 
tion of property and preservation of 
order around the plants of Ware Shoals 
Mig. Co., which had been idle for more 
than two weeks as a result of the second 
strike of the year in that modern mill 
village. Operations were resumed in the 
plant and more than 700 workers were 
said to have returned to their jobs in 
spite of the demonstration made by ap- 
proximately 300 strikers and_ strike 
sympathizers. 


Thomas F. McMahon, president of 


United Textile Workers of America, 
and other officials of the union, ad- 
dressed strikers at Ware Shoals this 


week and assisted in relief work. 

The situation at Mills Mill, Green- 
ville, S. C., where more than 500 opera- 
tives are idle, remained practically the 
same with no significant developments 
occurring during the week. Many fami- 
lies were receiving assistance from funds 
solicited by the strikers relief committee 
of the local chapter of United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Fourteen prisoners arrested in con- 


nection with the murder of Chief of 
Police Aderholt, of Gastonia, N. C., 
were denied bail in a habeas corpus 


hearing at Charlotte, N. C., June 18. 
Eight others who were held on charge 
of assault in the same affair were re- 
leased on bond of $750 each. The labor 
disturbances at the Loray plant of Man- 
ville-Jenckes Co., apparently will be 
terminated in a legal battle between at- 
torneys for the defense and the state’s 
representatives in the prosecution. 
Operations were resumed at the 
\ragon-Baldwin plant, Whitmire, 5. C. 
June 13, as a result of the satisfactory 
adjustment of differences that led to 
strike of speeder hands more than two 
weeks before. Settlement of the strike 
enabled 1,200 workers to return to work. 





Plans Maturing for 

Greenville Textile Show 

C.—One hundred and 
twenty-five applications for space have 
the ninth Southern 
lextile Exposition, to be held Oct. 20 
to 25, 1929, in Textile Hall. 

The entertainment of visitors during 
will be in the hands of a 
Commerce committee and 
will include a dinner, several luncheons, 
an exposition ball and a number of other 
interesting functions. The program is 
being developed by the president and 
the corporation. A ques- 
tionnaire will be sent out in a few days 
to exhibitors covering several proposed 
changes in the regulations. 

The will be under the 
personal management of the president 
of the corporation, with the assistance 
of several well known Greenville citizens 
who are connected with the textile 
industry. 


GREENVILLE, S. 
received for 


been 


1 
SHOW W eek 


(Chamber ot 


secretary ot 


show given 
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W.5S. Pepperell Heads S. N. E. T. Club 





F. W. Howe and W. O. Buzzell 


Are the New 


T THE annual meeting and outing 

of the Southern New England Tex- 
tile Club which was held last Saturday 
afternoon at the Pomham Club, River- 
side, R. I., and attended by approxi- 
mately 200 members and guests, William 
S. Pepperell, treasurer Warren Mfg. 





W.S. Pepperell 


Co., Providence, R. I., and for many 


years secretary-treasurer of the organ- 
ization and for the last two years vice 
president, succeeded John F. Reardon 
as president; Frederic W. Howe, vice 
president of the Crompton & Knowles 
loom Works and one of the founders of 
the club was elected first vice president, 
and William O. Buzzell, agent Wam- 
sutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass., was 
elected second vice president. Philip Ens 
Wentworth, treasurer National Ring 
Traveler Co., Providence, R. [., and 
Wilfred C. Murphy of the Providence 
(R. 1.) Mill Supply Co., were re-elected 
joint secretary-treasurer; and Herbert 
Gs. Beede, secretary Fales & Jenks Ma- 
chine Co., Pawtucket, R. I., as auditor. 

The following members of the execu- 
tive committee were re-elected: Jesse A. 
Knight, New Bedford, Mass.: E. Russell 
Richardson, H. & B. American Machine 
Co., Pawtucket, R. I.; Henry Ashworth, 
Ashworth Bros., Fall River, Mass.: 
\ntonio Spencer, U. S. Ring Traveler 
Co., Providence, R. I.; Hugh J. Gourley, 
Warren (R. I.) Mfg. Co.; Robert E. 
Steere, Lorraine Mig. Co., Pawtucket, 
R. I. The new members elected to fill 
vacancies caused by advancement of 
Frederic W. Howe and William O. 
Buzzell, and by the death of Archie W. 
Couper are as follows: Frank L. Bills, 
Blackstone (Mass.) Mfg. Co.; Arthur 
B. Barnes, American Printing Co., Fall 
River, Mass.; Irwin Darrin, Draper 


Ce Tp., | lopedale, Mass. 
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V ice-Presidents 


The nominating committee consisted 
of Henry C. Dexter, chairman, E. Rus 
sell Richardson and John T. Balmer. 
In presenting the report of the com- 
mittee Chairman Dexter regretted an 
unwritten rule of the club restricting the 
president’s term of office to two years, 
but was glad to report that the com- 
mittee had been able to prevail upon 
a man to accept the honor who had 
served the organization faithfully as a 
member of the executive committee, as 
vice president and for many years as 
secretary-treasurer—William S. Pep- 
perell. Similar sentiments were ex- 
pressed by former president Ezra Dixon, 
who on behalf of the club, formally 
thanked retiring President Reardon for 
his successful administration and extend- 
ing greetings and assurance of loyal 
support to the new president. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 


The secretary’s report was read by 
joint secretary-treasurer Philip C. Went- 
worth and showed the membership to 
be in a very healthy state with a total 
of 567, divided among 295 active, 268 of 
allied interests and 4 honorary. The 
treasurer’s report, read by joint secre- 
tary-treasurer Wilfred C. Murphy, 
showed no debts of any kind, and an 
increase during the year in net quick 
assets of $1,018 and a surplus at the 
end of the year of $4,430. An appro 
priation of $100 was made for the an- 
nual scholarship that the club has main- 
tained at the Rhode Island School of 
Design for many years. 

In the absence of Chairman Albert 
W. Dimick of the resolutions committee 
Frederic W. Howe of that committee 
read a set of resolutions on the death 
of Archie W. Couper, for many years 
a member of the executive committee, 
the club’s chorister and former agent of 
the Paul Whitin Mfg. Co., Northbridge, 
Mass., which resolutions were adopted 
by a rising vote and a copy ordered to 
be sent to the family of the deceased. 


A Tariff Danger 


At the dinner which followed the 
annual meeting John L. Burton, agent 
Nashawena Mills, New Bedford, Mass., 
related some of his experiences at the 
recent tariff hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee in Washington, 
and warned members that if the cotton 
schedule should become a law in its 
present form, with inadequate ad 
valorem duties substituted for the spe- 
cifics of the 1922 law, those mills spin- 
ning 40s to 60s yarn and weaving cloths 
therefrom might just as well liquidate. 
as the new rates would open the doors 
wide to foreign competition. He urged 
every member to bring the matter to the 
attention of the congressman and senator 
from his district and ask them to exert 
their influence to have the blunder cor- 
rected. 
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Needed — Not Leaders, But 
More Faith 


ee HAT the industry needs,” writes the Manufac- 

turers Record of the cotton-textile industry, “is 
a Moses or a Judge Gary to lead it out of the wilderness 
of confusion.” Undoubtedly Philip M. Tucker, Boston 
hanker and director of several textile mills, had the 
same ideas in mind when he stated that “The industry 
needs a Moses, a Mussolini or a Messiah.” 

But are these suggestions anything more than a re- 
flection of the very general impatience at the failure of 
The Cotton-Textile Institute promptly to rehabilitate 
the industry, and of failure to visualize the enormity of 
the task? We think not. 

In suggesting such outstanding types of religious, 
governmental and industrial leadership there must have 
heen recognition of the qualities and conditions that 
were responsible for their success, and of the fact that 
these are denied to textile leaders. If the latter had 
the miraculous power of a Moses to smite rocks and 
produce water or profits; or if they had the whole 
government behind them as has Mussolini, or such a 
dominating industrial unit as Judge Gary had in the 
United States Steel Corporation, then the textile in- 
dustry might be justified in being impatient of results 
to date. 

But while this is not the age of miracles, and while 
ederal laws handicap instead of aid industrial re- 
habilitation, and it seems hopeless to look for a United 
States Textile Corporation, there is encouraging analogy 
to be drawn from a Messianic leadership. God sent his 
only begotten son to lead the world out of a wilderness 
of sinful confusion. Because He failed to rule as a 
mortal king and to convert the world by using san- 
guinary methods He was crucified. For 1929 years 
'lis original disciples and their successors have labored 
to convert successive generations of sinners. Always 
they have labored on groups, and always the basic 
principle of salvation has been faith. 

Is there a lesson in this for the textile industry? Have 
we not been expecting too much of our leaders? And 

it not possible that they have been attempting too 
much? Instead of attempting the stupendous task of 
converting a whole industry from its sins of omission 
‘nd commission why not be satisfied to start with small, 
tegrated groups? Neither a Moses nor a Messiah can 
ive them unless there is adequate individual faith and 
villingness to co-operate for industrial salvation. And 
cmember that verbal crucifixion of your leaders is 
ierely an admission of your own lack of faith and 
bility or willingness to co-operate. 
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Commission vs. Direct Sales 


ITH every recurring period of over-production 
and slow demand there comes that old complaint 
from sales cotton yarn spinners of commission houses 
and brokers who cut commissions and brokerage. The 
ability to engage in this character of price cutting is 
claimed by many spinners to be proof that normal profits 
of commission houses and brokers are excessive. 
With the increase in recent years of direct selling we 
have been treated during periods of poor business to 
the complementary charge by commission houses of un- 
necessary price cutting by If we are to 
assume that commission house charges are normally 


excessive then we must assume also that normal profits 


direct sellers. 


of direct selling spinners are excessive, for under 
normal market conditions the prices quoted by both 
classes of sellers for similar yarns are competitive. 

It must be apparent, therefore, that this price cutting 
evil is a thing entirely apart from the relative merits 
and costs of the two methods of selling. It is an evil 
that becomes acute during periods of sub-normal con- 
sumption and demand like that which the market now 
appears to be entering. The really vital question for the 
industry in periods like the present is not which method 
of selling is the cheapest for the spinner, nor whether 
price cutting by either is strictly ethical, but which 
system of selling is capable of controlling the best 
balance between production and consumption. 

Theoreticaliy, the larger the number of individual 
sellers the stronger is the position of the buyer, and 
the more difficult is the problem of spinner co-operation 
and production control. Theoretically perfect control 
of production and sales is maintained only when there 
is one manufacturing and selling organization. Failing 
several large mergers of cotton yarn spinning plants 
controlling approximately 75 per cent of the country’s 
sales yarn spindles, the most practical approach to pro- 
duction and sales control is through concentration of 
selling in a few sales organizations. In the final analysis 
it will make little difference to spinners whether these 
are operated on a direct-selling, brokerage or com- 
mission basis, provided the desired results are obtained. 


COr 


A Burlap Tariff Remains 
Dangerous 


T IS in the Merchant of Venice, we believe, that some 
one remarks “The devil can cite Scripture for his 
purpose.” Far be it from us to ascribe such authority 
to our writings, or such character to the Manufacturers 
Record, yet the latter in its issue of June 13 selected 
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and cited just enough of our editorial of May 25 on 
“Dangers of a Burlap Tariff” to suit its purpose and 
apparently place TExTILE Wortp in the position of 
admitting that the proposed tariff on burlaps would 
assure domestic cotton growers an advance of one to 
five cents on their cotton, and that in doing so “It was 
thinking only in terms of the New England cotton 
manufacturing industry, entirely without regard to the 
welfare of southern farmers.” 

In justice to the intelligence of its readers it is to be 
hoped that the Manufacturers Record will devote as 
much space to a reprint of our complete editorial as it 
did to its distorted quotations and interpretations, being 
sure to include the following sentence that it carefully 
overlooked : ‘Domestic and Indian cotton growers would 
be the chief beneficiaries of an approximately prohibitive 
tariff upon jute burlaps, but it is possible that the 
farmers’ support of such tariff propaganda would be 
more enthusiastic if they did not fear that Indian cotton 
would become the substitute of Indian jute, and that a 
prohibitive tariff upon burlaps would be followed by an 
equally prohibitive tariff upon jute bagging for cotton.” 

As the booster extraordinary of southern industry 
and agriculture, particularly agriculture, it is inexplicable 
that the Manufacturers Record could be so poorly in- 
formed regarding the relative cotton consumption of 
New England and southern mills as to allow it to 
assume that a textile authority could have been think- 
ing of New England mills particularly when warning 
the industry of the danger of a tariff that might 
advance cotton prices one to five cents a pound. Cer- 
tainly that section of the industry that would suffer 
most seriously from such an advance would be that 
which is the largest consumer. The latest figures of 
cotton consumption available are those for the nine 
months ended April 30, which show that the cotton 
growing states had consumed 4,055,471 bales, and the 
New England states, 1,070,946 bales. The penalty of 
such a tariff to the cotton states, therefore, would be 





approximately four times greater than that to the New 
England states. The citations may have been devilishly 
clever, but we submit that they failed of their purpose. 





The Textile Trend 


Cotton Textile Markets: Cotton goods showed little 
change last week. Sales of print cloths were smaller due 
to sellers holding for prices. Buyers were slow to accept 
these new figures as scattering lots could be picked up 
at old quotations. Colored goods sales pepped up with 
a good percentage going to export channels. Denim 
prices for the third quarter were named as unchanged. 

Wool Textile Markets: Spring, 1930, styling is ex- 
erting a strong influence in the market. Buyers are look- 
ing for latest styles and hope to incorporate some of 
spring designs in fall lines of clothing. The light color 
vogue apparently firmly established for spring, leads 
many to believe that woolens, so adaptable to sports wear, 
are due for a more successful season. The sudden rush 
for tropicals has practically swept the market bare. 
Worsted yarn quiet ; large shipments to men’s wear mills 
on old contracts. 

Knit Goods Markets: 
with fair movement of hosiery and underwear. 


Situation generally improved, 
Men’s 
fancy half-hose and women’s “bare leg” lines doing well. 
Lightweight underwear, especially rayon lines, were 
stressed in current orders. Outerwear trade reports 
shortage of bathing-suits, with orders many weeks behind 
in shipment. 

Silk Textile Markets: 


raw and thrown silk continued, with prices advancing 


Prevailing strength of both 
10 to 15c. on most grades. Raw silk factors reported 
Spun silk 
Broadsilk trade active, and factors re- 
port good call for summer lines, especially chiffon. Rayon 
prices reduced 10 to 25c. on most sorts. 


certain 13/15 and 20/22 grades were scarce. 
market steady. 





Classifications of Wool 


Imports to be Changed 


At a recent meeting, held at the New 
York Customs House, representatives of 
the Wool Institute, the National Coun- 
cil of American Importers and Traders, 
the New York and Boston Custom 
Brokers Associations and Governmental 
departments acted favorably on the 
proposition to simplify the present 
system of woolen import statistics. 

The plan is to break down the present 
classifications into men’s and women’s 
goods, woolens, worsteds, mohairs and 
mixtures, and into suitings, dress goods 
and coatings, so as to have them in the 
same form as the reports of the Wool 
Institute on domestic sales, production 
and stocks. It was agreed to hold 
another meeting to determine the form 
to be filed by importers, but at their 
request this meeting will be held up 
until after the current tariff hearings. 

John Hohn, chief of the statistical 
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research division of the Department of 
Commerce, presided, and at intervals 
clarified misconceptions of the customs 
procedure and of the Government’s at- 
titude toward statistics and their com- 
pilations. Others attending for the 
Government were L. J. Mahoney, chief 
of the section on customs statistics of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; H. W. Wilkins, assistant 
chief of customs statistics, and L. Seth 
Schnitzman, representing the chief of 
divisional survey of current business. 
For the Wool Institute appeared 
H. V.R. Scheel, vice-president of Botany 
Worsted Mills; E. F. Strickland, stat- 
istician; H. E. Peabody, field secretary, 
and H. B. Ludlum, Jr. The National 
Council of Importers was represented 
by Frank J. Nolan, of Milbank, Lehman 
& Co., chairman of the woolen import 
group, and Carl W. Stern, of M. J. 
Corbett & Co., and the customs brokers 
by M. W. Burckard, of New York, and 
Walter E. Doherty, of Boston. 
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Blackstone Outing June 29 


The eighth annual outing of the 
Blackstone Valley Mills Association 
will take place at Lake Pearl, Wren- 
tham, Mass., on June 29. There will 
be a luncheon served in the amusement 
park at the lake at 1:30 p.m., followed 
by a program of sports which will in- 
clude the usual base ball game between 
teams representing the north and south 
ends of the valley. The north end team 
will be captained by J. Brandon Man- 
ning, superintendent of the Felters Co., 
Millbury, Mass., while the south end 
team will be under the management ot 
Harold Smith, office manager of the 
Uxbridge (Mass.) Worsted Co., Inc. 
At 5 o'clock dinner will be served in 
the dining hall of the park. President 
Andrew C. Gibson heads the committee 
of arrangements. The trip will be 
made from the valley towns by auto- 
mobile and about 150 are expected to 
attend. 





A New Test for Rayon 


Viscose Blue, Cuprammonium Vio- 
let, with Wright’s Stain 


By Arthur K. Johnson* 


Every successful. effort to simplify 
and, at the same time, make more posi- 
tive the distinction of viscose types of 
rayons from those of cuprammonium 
origin is a step toward making easier 
the life of the rayon users. One such 
step appears to be the use of a strong 
alcoholic solution of precipitated Eosine- 
Methylene Blue. This is a common 
microscopic stain for blood smear stain- 
ing, which is sold and used under the 
name of “Wright’s Stain.” 


Test Procedure 


A usual outline of procedure for 
rayon identification has the following 
steps: 

1. Prove the absence of real silk by 
getting negative results with active Mil- 
lon’s reagent. 

2. Show absence of acetate rayons 
(celanese, rhodiasetta, acele) by in- 
solubility of the sample in acetone (in- 
dicated by lack of solvent action, of 
jellying tendency on fiber, or of film- 
residue on evaporation of the solvent 
used in the test). 

3. Employ a cold 1% solution (by 
weight) of diphenyl amine in concen- 
trated sulphuric acid (nitrate free) to 
indicate the absence of nitro or nitrated 
rayons through lack of blue color when 
reagent is brought into contact with 
water-moist fiber. 

4. Viscose vs. cuprammonium. This 
is the point where the use of Wright’s 
stain comes in. Employing a white or 
light-colored, dry sample of fiber for 
identification, cover it (dry) with a cold 
alcoholic solution of Wright’s stain and 
bring in a few seconds just to a boil. 
Pour the reagent back into the bottle 
and wash the stained sample thoroughly 
in cold water. Viscose types of rayon 
have been found to stain a bright blue 
color, whereas cuprammonium types 
come out violet in a distinct contrast. 
Rayon samples when wet with water 
before staining all give a violet colora- 
tion. Hence, use the dry condition when 
making the test. 


Division into Sub-Types 


A more minute division of either the 
viscose or cuprammonium group into 
sub-types may be made through use of 
cross-sectional appearances when com- 
pared with those of standard samples of 
known origin. 

_ Wright’s stain may be purchased 
trom chemical supply houses in either 
dry powder form or as saturated solu- 
tions in alcohol. Experience shows that 
‘or this work it may easily be made up 
ior oneself. Several lots gave good re- 
ults when made by precipitating a water 
uspension of Methylene Blue 2B with 
‘bout one-half the quantity of Eosine 
Yellowish, stirring thoroughly to in- 
ure the completion of the reaction, 
eparating the precipitate from the 
quor by centrifugal force, followed by 


*Research Laboratories, Cheney Bros., 
>0. Manchester, Conn. 


decantation, or by filtering (plain or 
with a Buchner funnel and suction 
flask ). 

The recovered precipitate is freed of 
as much of the liquor as possible by 
suction or by a light washing with water 
or alcohol, after which it is dissolved in 
enough denatured alcohol to yield a 
strong solution. It is a good practice to 
test each new lot against positive sam- 
ples of viscose and of cuprammonium 
rayons to be certain that the reaction is 
correct. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


Hypro-Extractors, Their Safe Construc- 
tion and Equipment. Edited by Signor 
Massarelli, director general of Italian 
Association for Accident Prevention, and 
Signor Scotti. 102 pp., 6x9 in.  Illus- 
trated. World Peace Foundation, Bos- 
ton, agents for the United States. $1. 
This monograph is a concise study of 


centrifugal industrial machines used in 
textile and other processes. Its purpose is 
to lessen the number of industrial accidents 
in the use of such machines. The method 
of exposition employed is that of the prac- 
tical engineer. Various types of machines 
are described and illustrated; the principal 
cause of accidents are analyzed; the me- 
chanical requirements are reduced in a 
special chapter to working equations for 
centrifugal force, equilibrium, kinetic 
energy, torque, etc. Materials and con- 
struction methods and means of propulsion 
are clearly described and pictured. The 
concluding chapters deal with safety devices 
and current legislation controlling the use 
of this type of machinery. 





FuRTHER TESTS ON THE EFFECT OF TEM- 
PERATURE AND HumMIDITY ON COTTON 
SPINNING, by A. James Turner, director 
of Technological Laboratory, Matunga, 


Bombay. 18 pages, 8x12 in.; illustrated ; 
The Times of India Press, Bombay, 
India. 


This publication is Bulletin No. 19, is- 
sued by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee Technological Laboratory. It gives 
the results of further tests to determine 
the effect of temperature and humidity in 
spinning. The original tests were covered 
in Bulletin No. 9. Indian cotton and Ameri- 
can cotton were spun under conditions 
similar to those experienced in up-country 
mills; that is, at a temperature of about 


100° F. and a relative humidity of about 
25%. Results obtained confirm those of 


previous tests. 


Woot YEAR Book; 700 pages, 5x7 in.; 
Illustrated; Textile Mercury, 20 Mount 
St., Manchester, England. $2.50. 

With this new 1929 edition, the Wool 
Year Book celebrates its coming of age, as 
this is the 21st edition. The usual complete 
statistics will be found brought up to date, 
and all the manufacturing sections have 
been revised to include the latest develop- 
ments. Many new illustrations have been 
included to show the progress that has 
taken place in machinery construction. 
Recognition is given to the importance of 
rayon in the wool and worsted industries 
by the expanded section dealing with this 
fiber. 


Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. The mill is ready to roof 
and machinery will be purchased at an 
early date. 
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Handling the Microscope 
(Continued from page 41) 


and focus with the fine adjustment as 
usual. 

The slide should have been placed so 
that the object is in the field by means of 
the highest-powered dry objective avail- 
able. Thus no motion of the slide is 
necessary to find the object with the oil- 
immersion objective. Such motion 
would obviously interfere with the 
proper contacting of the oil. 

It is necessary also to form an 
immersion-oil contact between the con- 
denser and the under side of the slide. 
This may best be done if the condenser 
is of the swing-out type, by swinging it 
out to one side of the instrument, apply- 
ing a drop of oil to the upper lens, and 
then swinging it back and racking it up 
until contact is made with the slide. 
This is best done after the slide is prop- 
erly oriented and before the oil is ap- 
plied to the objective. If the condenser 
is not of the swing-out type, the slide 
should be moved about beneath a high- 
powered dry objective by means ot the 
mechanical stage until the specimen to 
be studied is in center of the field. 

Now the slide should be gently re- 
moved without disturbing the mechani- 
cal stage, or the readings on the stage 
verniers should be noted very carefully, 
so that the slide may be brought back 
to exactly the same spot again when the 
slide is later replaced. The condenser 
should be racked well up, the drop of 
oil applied, the slide replaced, and the 
condenser brought into immersion con- 
tact. Objective is then focused as before. 

After the observations are completed 
both the lenses and the surfaces of the 
slide should be wiped clean with lens 
paper and, if the oil has dried at all, 
with xylol. 

All objectives are corrected to a 
certain tube-length, usually 160 mm., 
and those of over 0.70 N. A. (see later 
explanation of numerical aperature) 
are corrected for cover-glass thickness 
as well. The best results are obtained 
only when the objectives are used with 
the tube-length and cover-glass thick- 
ness for which they are constructed. 
The American manufacturers generally 
employ an average thickness of 0.18 
mm. (No. 2 cover-glass) for the basis 
of the correction. Some expensive ob- 
jectives are provided with an adjusting 
collar to correct for changes in cover- 
glass thickness. If such an objective 
is out of adjustment, it is worse than an 
ordinary one. 

A better method for common use 1s to 
change the tube-length slightly to com- 
pensate for difference in cover-glasses. 
When the glass is thicker than 0.18 mm., 
the tube length should be slightly less 
than 160 mm.:; and when the glass is 
thinner than 0.18 mm., the tube length 
should be increased somewhat over the 
160 mm. limit. The thickness of the 
cover-glass can be determined with an 
ordinary thickness gage, or a weak 
spring micrometer, or with any of the 
special cover-glass gages supplied by 
the manufacturers of optical equipment. 

(To be continued) 
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Wildman - equipped _ full - fashioned 
hosiery manufacturers have a decided 
advantage over competition because 
the new Wildman Machine will pro- 
duce better hosiery, more rapidly and 
more economically. This is a pretty 
strong statement and yet it is only the 
plain truth. 


Features of the new machine which 
contribute to its efficiency are: (1) 







Don’t just meet 


competition— 
Anticipate it! 


the heavy base upon which the legs 
of the machine rest, causing great re- 
duction in vibration; (2) the placing 
of the heavy drive shaft at the bot- 
tom instead of the top; (3) the new 
slow-motion drive which operates at 
a mere touch of the hand. 


Don’t just meet competition—install 
the new Wildman and get 10 jumps 
ahead of the game. 


Write for further information. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO., Full-Fashioned Division, NORRISTOWN, PA. 


WILDMAN 


FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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Moderate Recession in Business Likely 





Expect Textile Prices to Readjust Nearer 


General Commodity Level, Says Dr. Haney 


HE chief factors affecting 
the trend of business seem 
to be increasingly mixed. 


On the one hand, we _ find 
employment and payrolls fully 


maintained. Retail trade, too, 
showed some improvement in 
May. In a broad way the 


reparations agreement recently 
effected is truly constructive, 
tending to stabilize European 
financial conditions and to en- 
courage the development of our 


foreign trade. 
General Business Outlook 


When we look for the most important 
business events that have occurred of 
late, however, we find that, aside from 
the agreement on reparations, they do 
not appear to fall on the favorable side. 
One of the most notable changes in 
business statistics is found in the de- 
clining trend of bank clearings. For 
several weeks the figures have shown a 
decline which is in notable contrast with 
the long continued upward trend that 
they have shown. In the week of 
June 13, a long list of representative 
cities shows a decrease and the total 
was about 8% below a year ago. Nor 
is this due to speculative conditions in 
New York, for cities outside New York 
show a decrease from last year of about 
6%. One must conclude that the up- 
ward trend of trade has already been 
checked. 

The decline in May exports, together 
with the unfavorable balance of trade 
that developed in that month, may also 
be considered significant. Exports fell 
off much more sharply than usual and, 
considering the season, this is the third 
successive month of declining trend. 
(he situation in wheat, cotton, and cop- 
per is chiefly responsible for the May 
decline, but underlying the situation one 
nust see the disturbing effects of high 

ioney rates as affecting foreign loans 

nd exchange rates. The unfavorable 


SUMMARY-—GENERAL 


1. A moderate business recession is in pros- 
pect. 
2. Textile prices are in process of a desir- 
able readjustment to the general level of 
commodity prices. 
3. Common stocks of cotton and wool man- 
ufacturers are not likely to rise in the near 
future, but wool securities at bottom levels. 


balance of trade is the first to occur in 
the month of May since 1920. 

This development fulfills predictions 
made by economists, and is one that 
often occurs as we approach the peak of 
a business cycle. 

Low wheat prices are another un- 
favorable indication. As this is writ- 
ten, July wheat is 30c below a year ago 
and cash wheat at New York is 50c 
lower. It is highly improbable that any 
farm relief legislation can offset the re- 
duction in purchasing power of grain 
farmers that such a decline indicates, 
for it is due to world over-production. 
Wheat and cotton are the great cash 
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crops,—and cotton, too, is con- 
siderably lower than a year ago. 

We must add that there has 
been no large reduction in the 
excessive loans on_ securities 
made by the banks. Since the 
Federal Reserve Board’s warn- 
ing of Feb. 6, the collateral 
loans of the reporting member 
banks have been reduced by only 
$348,000,000, which can hardly 
be considered a sufficient correc- 
tion of the excesses in this 
direction. 

Of course, the situation as to tariff 
revision is extremely unsettled and un- 
settling. 

Underlying the whole business situa- 
tion, is the fact that the general level 
of industrial production has become so 
high that doubts are justified as to the 
possibility of maintaining it much 
longer. The continued sagging trend 
of commodity prices as production is 
pushed up to new peaks, suggests that 
the limits of profitable expansion have 
been approached. 

But when all has been said, it remains 
true that there are a good many re- 
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TEXTILE PRICE LEVELS—Chart shows how chief textile fibers com- 


pare (1) with the general level of commodity prices and (2) with each other. 


The 100 line = 


‘ average of all commodity prices, and fibers are normally 
priced when near the general level. 


The several fiber price curves are so 


placed that normally they should be close together. 


EE 


‘ 
, 


industry from week to week. 


‘he analysis and forecast of Dr. Lewis H. Haney, Director, New 
ork University, Business Research Bureau, which regularly 
pears on this page, considers various branches of the textile 


The conclusions reached in the Analyst are mostly forecasts and 
generally apply to a time two or three months ahead. 
Analyst is based on statistical data and does not reflect tem- 


The 


porary trade sentiment. 
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All“Banner” machine products 
of fancy designs and patterns 
are completely free from 
objectionable float threads. 
We call attention to this 
because it is important to 
manufacturers of all 
fancy hosiery. Especially 
in children’s fancy hose. 





MADE IN ALL SIZES 
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HEMPHILL Gy COMPANY 
Main OFFICE cia? awn Facrory 









BANNER” Jacquard Machine Patterns 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Philadelphi 
oe Wate Beak ee toe iladelphia Sales and Show Rooms Southern Offices 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Heymann Blidg., 213 S. Broad St. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. High Point, N. C. 
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assuring conditions. 
sence of commodity inflation is notable 


The general ab- 


in this respect. Thanks to the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Reserve Banks are 
in a strong position, which reduces the 
danger from the over-loaned position of 
the member banks. We find no evi- 
dences of burdensome mercantile in- 
ventories or railway car shortage, and 
little of labor inefficiency. It is believed 
that the administration at Washington 
will show economic wisdom above the 
average. These are reasons for judging 
that any recession in business that lies 
ahead will be moderate. Certainly one 
can find none of the hectic conditions 
that are apt to develop into panic. 


Textile Over-Production 


The latest available figures concern- 
ing the textile industry indicate some 
over-production. Mill consumption and 
machinery activity data indicate that 
production has been stepped up to a 
point where there is increased difficulty 
in maintaining prices and profit margins 
—a situation not helped by the existence 
of much unseasonable weather, reduced 
farm purchasing power, and less favor- 
able export conditions. In general, the 
textile situation resembles somewhat 
that found in the middle of 1927. May 
and June will probably not go down in 
history as bad months for the textile 
industry, but the outlook beyond that 
has become more doubtful. 


Relative Price Levels 


The accompanying chart of textile 
prices shows that cotton and wool are 
still above their normal relation with 
the general level of commodity prices, 
which level is represented by the hori- 
zontal base line. Morover, cotton and 
wool prices are declining toward the gen- 
eral level. Silk is relatively cheap, and 
probably we must fix a new normal level 
of prices for this material, owing to the 
facts of the increasing use of rayon. 

Cotton, which at this writing is about 
24c. below a year ago, is relatively the 
dearest of the textile fibers. 

The general textile price situation 
may be considered constructive in its 
bearing on the future, though further 
readjustments will doubtless be required, 
during which, conditions in the industry 
will remain unsatisfactory. We think 
that ultimately the solution of the long 
standing problem of the textile trades 
will begin to appear when the textile 
fibers become normally priced with rela- 
tion to the general level of commodity 
prices, and when the retail cost of 
clothing comes down to its average rela- 
tion with the general cost of living. The 
trend appears to be in this direction, 
and as, at the same time, it seems that 
textile manufacturers are gradually 
working toward a better adjustment of 
production to demand, we may hope for 
the beginning of some real improvement 
before many months have elapsed. 


Cotton Mill Stocks 


The average price of cotton mill 
tocks has continued to work irregularly 
wer. Even New Bedford mill stocks 
ave not maintained the recovery of 
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COTTON MILL EARNINGS AND SECURITY PRICES—Net Earnings 


in Cotton Cloth Industry—Computed from the cost of raw material, labor, fuel, 
etc., the price of finished goods and the volume of production (New York 


University, Bureau of Business Research). 
price 25 New Bedford cotton mill stocks (New Bedford Standard). 


New Bedford Mill Stocks—Average 


Southern 


Mill Stocks—Average price 25 Southern cotton mill stocks (R. S. Dickson & Co.). 


April and May and at this writing aver- 
age 47.6, against 50.4 in May. Southern 
mill stocks at 114.4 compare with the 
May average of 115.5. Probably the 
June average will show a new low. 

Added to the general investment un- 
certainty, is the fact that our estimate 
of cotton manufacturers’ margins, as of 
June 1, were the lowest since October, 
1924. Nor do the current replacement 
margins suggest any trend toward im- 
provement. Under the circumstances, 
it must again be said that the high pro- 
duction of May is not favorable, and, in 
a good many cases no doubt, has tended 
to increase losses rather than gains. 
We find no statistical evidence of a 
basis for improvement. In fact, the May 
figures of the Association of Cotton 
Textile Merchants, with their increase 
in stocks and decrease in unfilled orders, 
are unfavorable. 


Wool Mill Stocks 


Wool manufacturers’ common stocks 
are also lower. Thus far in June a 
representative group averages 49.3 


TEXTILE CALENDAR 


Philadelphia Textile Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, Annual Outing, 
Manufacturers’ Country Club, Ore- 
land, Pa., June 25, 1929. 

Committee D-13, A.S.T.M., 

Atlantic 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 
City, N. J., June 25, 1929. 
South Carolina Cotton Manufac- 
turers Association, Summer Ses- 
sion, Grove Park Inn, Asheville, 
N. C., June 27-28, 1929. 
National 


Knitted Outerwear 
Association, Annual Convention, 
Niagara Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., June 27-28, 1929. 
Southern Textile Association, 
21st Annual Convention, Kenil- 
worth Inn, Asheville, N. C., July 
5-6, 1929. 

National Association of Power 
Engineers, Annual Convention, 
ene, Tenn., Sept. 9-13, 


Ninth Southern Textile Exposi- 
tion, Textile Hall, Greenville, 
S. C., Oct. 20-25, 1930. 
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against 52.7 in May and 54.7 in April. 
They are about where they were a year 
ago when the June average was 50.4. 
The reasons for so considerable a de- 
cline since March are not entirely appar- 
ent. Thanks to the decline in raw wool, 
manufacturers’ replacement margins 
have increased rather steadily since last 
December. The spread between cloth 
and raw wool is the highest since June, 
1927, and at a level that should allow a 
modest profit for the first time in about 
two years. Machinery activity in wool 
manufacturing increased quite sharply 
in April. The decline in stocks may be 
partly due to the fact that lower raw 
wool prices have not yet been reflected 
in costs (the earned margin of wool 
manufacturers has apparently declined 
slightly). Perhaps, too, there has been 
some loss on inventories, and raw wool 
prices are still sagging. But our esti- 
mate of net earnings in April was 
101.6% of the average of the years 1923- 
1928, which is the best since last No- 
vember and, with that exception, since 
the fall of 1927. We can, therefore, see 
no reason for lower prices for wool mill 
securities, and look for mere irregular- 
ity around present levels pending greater 
certainty as to the general business situ- 
ation. 


American Imports of Irish 
Linens Smaller 


Exports of flax and linen goods from 
Northern Ireland to the United States 
during 1928 totaled $16,747,034, a de- 
crease as compared with the $18,467,346 
shipped during 1927, according to the 
Department of Commerce. 

It is estimated that the United States 
buys approximately 30 to 33% of the 
total output of Irish linens, and that the 
linen shipments to the United States 
account for about 90% of the value 
of all exportations from the Belfast 
consular district to this country. 

The most important items in the 1928 
linen trade of Northern Ireland with 
the United States were $5,787,681 
worth of linen fabrics, $3,156,975 of 
table damask and manufactures thereof, 
$3,284,144 of linen handkerchiefs, and 
$1,148,000 of towels and napkins. 
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“Please Ship this order 


With all the high-speed transportation facili- 
ties available in this country, quick delivery is 
entirely up to the shipper. If he has an 
advantageous location, an efficient organi- 
zation, and the right attitude towards customers, 
there is no excuse for delay. 


Textile Machine Works knows the expense 
of idle machinery, and has organized its 
Parts Department to function smoothly 


and guickly. Train schedules, motor-freight 
routes, the airways, are known and used 
to best advantage by our Shipping Depart- 
ment. Every order for stock parts is con- 
sidered a rush order and goes out the same 
day it comes in—arriving as requested— 
“ce e > 
As soon as possible. 


Just one more good reason for standard- 
izing on Reading Full-Fashionee Knitting 
Machines. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 











AS SOON AS POSSIBLE” 


—— See Ulso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
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Full-Fashioned Knitting Machine 
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Judge A. M. J. Cochran has been 
elected president of the January & 
Wood Co., Inc., owners of the Mays- 
ville Cotton Mills, succeeding H. J. 
Cochran, who recently died. Judge 
Cochran was president of the January 
& Wood Co., Inc., for many years, 
having retired previous to the election 
of H. J. Cochran, a younger brother, in 
1927. R. N. Adair, who has been sales 
manager for the last eight years, has 
been elected vice-president in charge 
of sales, and R. A. Cochran, the third, 
who has been connected with the mills 
for several years, has been elected 
treasurer. 


John A. Law, of Spartanburg, S. C., 
president of the Saxon, Chesnee and 
Spindale mills, and his brother William 
A. Law, of Philadelphia, president of 
the Penn Mutual Insurance Co., re- 
turned a few days ago from a six weeks’ 
visit to Europe. 


Three prominent cotton manufactur- 
ers of the two Carolinas have been ap- 
pointed on the advisory board of the 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., of Bos- 
ton, Mass., for North and South 
Carolina, according to announcement by 
the insurance company. R. B. Gossett, 
of Charlotte, N. C., president of the 
Chadwick-Hoskins Co., vice-president 
and treasurer of the Gossett Mills and 
vice-president of the American Trust 
Co., of Charlotte; Victor M. Mont- 
gomery, president of the Pacolet Mfg. 
Co., treasurer of the Whitney Mfg. Co., 
near Spartanburg, S. C., and treasurer 
of the Gainesville Cotton Mills, of 
Gainesville, Ga., and A. G. Myers, of 
Gastonia, N. C., president of Myers 
Mills, Inc., president of the Hanover 
Mills, Inc., and president of the Citi- 
zens’ National Bank of Gastonia, are 
those named. 


W. Pinckney Ligon, of Spartanburg, 
S. C., vice-president of the Arcadia 


Mills, of that city, has been elected vice- 
president of the recently organized cot- 
ton firm of Mathewes, Crews & Lucas, 
Inc., with headquarters in Spartanburg, 
and branch otnces in Memphis, Tenn., 
and Greensboro and Gastonia, N. C. 


John Zehntbauer, president of the 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., 
will return in July after three months 
spent in Europe. 


William A. Dupee of Dupee, Meadows 
& Bradlee, wool merchants, Boston, 
Mass., has been elected treasurer of the 
Provident Institution for Savings of that 
city. He had been a trustee and a mem- 
ber of the board of investment of the 
bank for 12 years, and is also a director 
of the New England Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Boston. 


Charles W. Fisher, Philadelphia office 
TEXTILE WorLD was slightly injured when 
struck by an automobile June 6 and has 
been confined to his home. He expects 
to be able to return to his office within 
a few days. 


J. J. Migneault, formerly merchandise 
manager of the Blackmore Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, and subsequently in a similar ca- 
pacity with Frank R. Jelleff, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., has been added to the 
sales staff of the Vanity Fair Silk Mills, 
in the capacity of hosiery supervisor. 
Mr. Migneault will be located in the 
general offices at Reading, Pa., and will 
be responsible for matters relating to 
styling and merchandising of the com- 
plete line of Vanity Fair Silk Hosiery. 


A committee to make arrangements 
for its Fifty-eighth Annual Dinner has 
been appointed by the Silk Association 
of America as follows: Paul Hyde Bon- 
ner, Stehli Silks Corp.; W. Robert Blum, 
United Piece Dye Works; Paolino Gerli, 
E. Gerli & Co., Inc.; Frederick H. 


Knight, Susquehanna Silk Mills; A. B. 
Strange, Read & Lovatt Mfg. Co. 


W. Parker Straw, former agent of 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co., of Manchester, 
N. H., has become associated with Wel- 
lington, Sears & Co. and will make his 
headquarters at their New York office. 


Joseph Bennett, manager of the Wind- 
sor Print Works division of the Con- 
solidated Textile Corp., North Adams, 
Mass., has been re-elected president of 
the Employers’ Associaton of Berkshire 


County, Mass. 
William Morehead, agent for the 
Joanna Mills, Goldville, S. C., ac- 


companied by A. J. Stewart, cotton sta- 
tistician, is on a tour through the cotton 
belt. 


Irving H. Verry, 
charge of sales of the Crompton & 
Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass., was tendered a surprise dinner 
by his associates on June 14, the oc- 
casion of his 40th anniversary with the 
corporation and the 25th anniversary of 
his marriage. Dr. Homer Gage, presi- 
dent of the corporation, was toastmaster. 


vice-president in 


H. W. Quick, after 25 years with the 
Riverside Mills, Augusta, Ga., has re- 
signed as secretary of the company and 
plans to retire. 


Howard R. Whitehead, agent of the 
Pepperell Mfg. Co. has bought a cottage 
and piece of property at historic Bidde- 
ford Pool close to the mouth of the 
Saco River. As soon as minor changes 
are effected Agent Whitehead and 
family will occupy it as a summer home. 


William H. Prendergast, Jr., of the 
Prendergast Worsted Mills, Bridgeton, 
R. I., has returned from a five weeks’ 
trip to Europe. 


A. J. Cumnock, of New York City, 
chairman of the board of directors of 





NORTH CAROLINA STATE TEXTILE SCHOOL GRADUATES, Class of 1929 (left to right)—Thomas Nelson, Dean of Textile 
School; H. S. Hasty, Charlotte, N. C.; Henry Stokes, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; E. G. Speir, Charlotte, N. C.; D. P. Johnson, Lexington, 
N. C.; L. S. Thompson, Fairmont, N. C.; W. H. Smith, Lexington, N. C.; S. M. Purcell, Salisbury, N. C.; H. W. Rogers, 
Albemarle, N. C.; H. J. Young, Jr., Raleigh, N. C.; W.H. Burbury, Sparta, Tenn.; R. A. Fields, Jr.. Newnan, Ga.; A. Allwood, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. P. Shapard, Griffin, Ga.; A. R. Marley, Gastonia, N. C.; R. D. Bunn, Henderson, N. C.; E. W. Thomas, 
Wilmington, N. C.; Stokes White, Concord, N. C.; K. C. Loughlin, Wilmington, N. C.; G. R. Howard, Concord, N. C.; F. Ramos, 
Saltillo, Mexico; J. W. Black, Kinston, N. C.; T. W. Hinson, Maxton, N.C. 
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Style Must Go All the Way Up! 





N men’s half hose, style no longer stops where the top 
begins—it goes all the way up... . Fidelity’s Multi- 


Design Machine has brought about a new era in the 
styling of half hose tops .. . . Investigate. 


— See Also—— 
——CATALOG—— 


COMPANY, 
3908-18 Frankford Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IDELIITY 


———————————————————————— 


FIDELITY MACHINE 
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the Appleton Co., operators of the Ap- 
pleton Mill, Anderson, S. C., spent 
several days in that city on a trip of 
inspection. 


John W. Lasell of the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., has 
been reappointed by Gov. Frank G. 
Allen of Massachusetts as a member 
of the Wachusett Mountain State Reser- 
vation Commission. 


Alton H. Garside of the Garside Cot- 
ton Service, Boston, sailed from that 
port on June 16 on the S.S. “Scythia” 
for a two months’ European trip to 
study the cotton situation in various 
countries. 


Hans A. Lavy sailed from New York 
on the S.S. “Eastern Prince’ on June 
15 for Sao Paulo, Brazil, where he will 
represent the Draper Corp., Hopedale, 
Mass., in South America. Dexter C. 
Clark, for many years a loom set-up 
man for the corporation, will leave this 
week to join Mr. Lavy. 


Malcolm R. Lovell, of New York and 
former textile executive of Fall River, 
Mass., has purchased the “Red Ban” es- 
tate near Chester, S. C., where he and 
his family will reside in the future. This 
estate consists of 500 acres and is re- 
garded as one of the best farms in 
Chester County. 


C. R. Zehntbauer, vice-president of 
the Jantzen Knitting Mills, of Portland, 
Ore., has returned from an_ eight 
months’ trip to Europe, where he made 
an intensive survey of the foreign field 
and foreign merchandising situation. 


Clarence R. Barton, of Anderson, 
S. C., was awarded the medal offered 
by the National Cotton Manufacturers 
Association to the student doing the 
outstanding work at the textile school 
of Clemson College, S. C. He will ac- 
cept a position at the Erlanger Mills, 
Lexington, N. C. 


David Gessner, Jr., son of David 
Gessner, president of the David Gessner 
Co., Worcester, Mass., who has been 
studying in Germany for the last year, 
has returned home to pass the summer 
with his parents. 


W. E. Alexander is designer for the 
Cascade Mills, Mooresville, N. C. 


Miss Ernestine Gardner, honor gradu- 
ate of Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C., 
this year, made a unique record in ac- 
complishing her achievement. During 
the four years of her college course 
she worked regularly in the finishing 
plant of the Irene Mills, earning money 
with which to pay her expenses at the 
ollege. 


Oliver C. McQuage, well known in 
cotton circles throughout the South and 
ast, has opened a cotton department 
tor the Stock Exchange firm of E. 
Lowitz & Co., 54 Pine St., New York. 


L. R. Booker, assistant state super- 
sor of industrial education, Clemson 
lege, S. C., is at the University of 
ennessee, working toward a master’s 
gree. 


W. E. Tarrant, of the weaving and 
signing division, Clemson College 
tile school, will spend the summer 


months in the mills receiving special 
technical training. 

Charles Bond, president of the Charles 
Bond Co., Philadelphia, has announced 
his resignation as a trustee of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art of which the 
Philadelphia Textile School is a part. 
Mr. Bond has been a trustee for the last 





Charles Bond 


22 years and one of the most enthusiastic 


supporters of the textile school, having 
been a director of the Alumni Associa- 
tion for many years. He graduated from 
the school in the class of 1887, being 
one of the oldest graduates of the insti- 
tution. Mr. Bond is also president of 
the Bond Foundry & Machine Co., J. & G. 
Rich Co., Christiana Machine Co., of 
Christiana, Pa., and the Bond Engineer- 
ing Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. The 
parent company, Charles Bond Co., has 
been closely identified with the textile 
industry for almost half century and his 
announcement of retirement as a trustee 
of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art 
and the Philadelphia Textile School is 
to be regretted. Mr. Bond states that 
demands of his various business enter- 
prises makes this step imperative. 


Andrew J. Howarth, son of Andrew 
P. Howarth of A. Howarth & Son, Ox- 
ford (Mass.) Woolen Mills, and Mrs. 
Howarth, left Worcester, Mass., on 
June 7 for Oakland, Cal., where he has 
accepted an overseer’s position. 


Herbert C. Carroll has been made 
chief electrician for the Lincoln Mills 
of Alabama, Huntsville, Ala. 


Raymond E. Wiech of Lowell, Mass., 
who was graduated from the Lowell 
Textile Institute on June 4, is now with 
the Waldrich Bleachery Co. at Dela- 
wanna, N. J. 


J. R. Thigpen is now second hand in 
the picker room at the Dallas Mfg. Co., 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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George M. Wright, president of the 
Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C., delivered an address before the 
Rock Hill (S. C.) Rotary Club at their 
regular meeting this week. 


E. E. Edgerton of Raleigh, N. C., has 
been delegated by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of that city to go to New York 
and endeavor to interest manufacturing 
interests in re-opening and running the 
Raleigh Cotton Mills, which plant has 
been idle for a long time. Mr. Edgerton 
is in New York now. 


Ernest K. Gladding, production man- 
ager of the DuPont Rayon Co., Buffalo, 


N. Y., has been nominated by the 
alumni council of the Worcester 
(Mass.) Polytechnic Institute as a 


member of the board of trustees of the 
institute. 


R. V. Owen has resigned his position 
with the Mooresville (N. C.) Cotton 
Mills and is now with The Gagner Mfg. 
Co., Statesville, N. C 


Ernest Koontz, Jack Donovan and 
Dan Dougherty, graduates of the textile 
school of the Georgia School of Tech- 
nology, of Atlanta, are working in the 
acetate plant of the American Chatillon 
Corp. at Rome, Ga. 


H. R. Pund, a recent graduate of the 


textile department of the Georgia 
School of Technology, has left for 
Akron, Ohio, where he will join the 
force of the Goodvear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. 

Charles W. Cornock has been ap- 


pointed superintendent of the Wotto- 
quottoc Worsted Co., Hudson, Mass. 


E. Tramwell Combs, superintendent 
of the Columbia (Tenn.) Cotton Mills, 
has been transferred to a similar po- 
sition with the Shelbyville (Tenn.) Cot- 
ton Mills. 


R. Milwood Matthews has resigned 
as superintendent of the Peerless Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., to become associated 
with the Martha Mills, of the same 
place. 


John J. McElroy has succeeded Wal- 
ter H. Paige as superintendent of the 
Maverick Mills, cotton goods, East 
Boston, Mass. Mr. Paige recently be- 
came general manager of the York Mfg. 
Co., Saco, Me. Mr. McElroy has been 
with the Maverick Mills for about four 


years. Harry Duguid, who has been 
with the company for five years, 
has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent. 


Webb Durham, superintendent of the 
Long Shoals (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has 
resigned. 


J. F. Lockey, superintendent of the 
spinning and finishing department of the 
Bladenboro (N. C.) Cotton Mills, has 


resigned. 


A. A. Knight has been made night 
superintendent of No. 1 weaving, Lan- 
caster (S. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding 
John T. Hunter, who resigned on ac- 
count of ill health. 


Frank Skinner, assistant superintend- 
ent of the No. 3 mill of the Fabyan 
Woolen Co., New Boston, Conn., has 
been promoted as superintendent to fill 
the vacancy caused by the recent death 
of Fred Meyers. 
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Vice President: “I’ve got an artist friend who tells me he’s a cracker jack. 


We can get him to design the new box wrap.” 


President: “Why call in a third party? Kaumagraph is going to lithograph 


the wrap—better let them design it, too. I’ve seen them produce some 4ne 


UF 


packing down there.” 


AUMAGRAPH designs hosiery packing and lithographs it. Designs it to be dis- 
tinctive and attention-compelling. Lithographs it to bring out all the selling 
punch that was incorporated into its design. The finished result is packing with a 
personality—packing that packs a sales appeal. Kaumagraph stands ready to help you— 
either in the design or production of your packing needs . . . . or both! 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY ... 200 Varick Street... New York City 
Branches at Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Paris, Ont., Paris, France. 
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Sizing Rayon Warps 


Machine Developed for Ribbons 
and Other Narrow Fabrics 


The principles employed for the suc- 
cessful machine sizing of rayon warps 
ior broad goods have been applied to 
the sizing of yarns for ribbons and other 
narrow fabrics by Charles B. Johnson 
Paterson, N. J. The task was not sim- 
ple. In developing the proper machine 
it Was necessary to bear in mind that it 
must be made adaptable for any type of 
bobbin, spool, or beam. The warp can 
be spread on plain beams, as shown at 
Fig. 1, or bunched and traversed for 
spool warps, as shown at Fig. 2. Both 
classes of work are handled to equally 
good advantage. Patents are pending on 
the new machine. 


To Size Narrow Fabrics 


This machine for sizing narrow 
tabrics is a decided improvement on Mr. 
Johnson’s older ribbon warp sizing 
machines. Each head is independently 
driven through a tension system that 
can be readily adjusted to accommodate 
the different tensions that occur on 
beams or spools during the process. 
Heads may be mounted or removed very 
easily. The number of heads that can 
be used on each machine depends, of 
course, on the width and the number 
of warps being passed through the 
machine. 

This equipment is so constructed that 
it can applied to any standard Johnson 
Warp sizer now in use. Sizing can be 
done direct from creel to bobbin or 
beam, or from beam to spool. For di- 
rect sizing from creel, a V-type creel 
can be furnished when desired. This 
process of warping, sizing, and beaming 





Fig. 1. 


Machine for Sizing Rayon Narrow-Fabric Warps; 
Yarn Spread on Plain Beams 





for narrow fabrics in one operation has 
important advantages in cutting down 
costs considerably. 


Spiral Mechanism 


25 Steps 


Allow Wide Variety of 


Hosiery Patterns 


Scott & Williams, Inc., 366 Broad- 
way, New York, has increased its 
Model H-H spiral machine from a 13- 
step to a 25-step. The pattern mechan- 
ism consists of the following parts: 
cylinder jacks, one of which is in every 
needle slot under the regular needle 
jack, each with 26 butts; a selector 
drum having 48 jacks, each with 25 
butts; 25 selector fingers each operated 
by one of the 25 butts on the 48 selector 
drum jacks and in turn operating, by 
depressing, the cylinder jacks by con- 
tacting with a corresponding butt of the 
upper 25 butts. The selector fingers are 
permitted to go into action or are taken 
from action by selector-finger levers, of 
which there are two for most patterns 
and sometimes three. The upper and 
lower of these three levers are con- 
trolled by the main drum, and the center 
lever is controlled by the striper drum, 
or all three levers may be controlled by 
the main drum. In this instance it is 
possible to eliminate entirely the striper 


drum from the machine; but, as the 
novelty market is so_ continually 
changing, it is advisable that the ma- 


chines be equipped at the factory with 
the striper drum to take care of any and 
all demands which may be put to the 
hosiery manufacturer for novelties. 


Racking the Selector Drum 


The selector drum is racked by means 
of cams on the high-speed gear through 


Fig. 2 
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25-Step Spiral Mechanism on 


Model H-H Hosiery Machine 


suitable rod and pawl to a rack wheel 
on the drum. Two cams diametrically 
opposite in the high-speed gear give 
two-course patterns; three cams cover- 
ing about } of the gear give four-course 
patterns; and no cams on the gear give 
one-course racking. During parts of 
the stocking when it is not desired to 
have the pattern mechanism in action, 
the racking pawl is prevented from 
racking the drum by means of a plate 
held under it. This plate is controlled 
by a cam on the drum driving gear and 
connected to it by means of a lever, 
rods, and bell crank. The plate is also 
controlled by means of an auxiliary 
lever, which is actuated by means of 


high lugs on the left side of the chain. 
This last-mentioned means of control is 
used principally for idling, or making 
in the patterns. 


straight lines A low 





Yarn Bunched and Traversed 
for Spool Warps 
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*Trade-mark registered 


Two SOLVENTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE 
DICHLOR ETHYL ETHER 


> 


ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE is a water-white liquid boiling at 83.5°C. 


It is quite volatile and an excellent solvent for grease, fat, wax, - 


tar, pitch, rubber and similar materials. 


Dichlor Ethyl Ether is a water-white liquid of ethereal odor, 
boiling at 178°C. Like Ethylene Dichloride it is an excellent 
solvent for grease, fat, wax, oil, tar, pitch, etc. 

These two materials find extensive use in the textile industry 
in soaps, cleaning compounds, spotting-out agents and the like. 

Ethylene Dichloride is widely used to remove tar, paint and 
grease spots from woolens to be dyed light shades, as it com- 
pletely removes the spot, evaporates quickly, leaves no ring and 
is cheaper than other materials used for the same purpose. 

It is used in textile soaps and proprietary compounds, where 
advantage is taken of its splendid solvent action. For this pur- 
pose it is often mixed with alcohol, Carbitol* or Diethylene 
Glycol. 

It is used to replace ether, chloroform, carbon tetrachloride, 
etc., with excellent results and at a lower cost. 

Dichlor Ethyl Ether is used directly with soaps in fulling 
operations. Its high boiling point and low vapor pressure en- 
able it to remain in the goods several hours. 

The use of Dichlor Ethyl Ether in this manner has almost 
completely eliminated tar spots on the finished fabric at a cost 
much less than that of hand spotting. One gallon of Dichlor 
Ethyl is usually sufficient for an 80-yard piece. Any remaining 
spots may be removed quickly with Ethylene Dichloride. 


For further information please address our Technical De- 
partment. 


CARBIDE anp CARBON CHEMICALS CORP. 
Thirty East Forty-second Street 


New York 
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NEW MACHINERY AND PROCESSES—Continued 





tooth on the drum rack wheel causes 
the drum to cease racking at a prede- 
termined point so that the pattern mech- 
nism will commence action on the next 
stocking at the proper time and place. 

The lowermost or 26th butt on the 
cylinder jacks is used exclusively for 
separating the needles at the make-up, 
and has a separate means of control. 
lt is at no time considered in laying out 
patterns. 

When it is desired to commence the 
pattern, usually four courses after trans- 
fer on Models K and H-H, a cam on 
the right side of the chain causes the 
drum driving gear and drum to advance. 
This action removes the guard plate 
from under the drum racking pawl and 
allows the selector-finger lever or levers 
to release the selector fingers they con- 
trol so that they come into contact with 
the drum jacks. Being actuated thereby, 
they operate the cylinder jacks and 
a float-stitch pattern ensues. A right- 
hand cam on the chain link stops the 
mechanism in a similar manner. The 
striper drum, and thereby the center 
lever, is started in the usual manner of 
starting the striper drum. The actual 
control of the center lever after the 
striper drum is started is governed by 
the arrangement of the cams on the 
drum. To stop the selector drum for 
idling of the pattern or any other 
reason, after it has been started and 
before it is desired to throw the pattern 
mechanism out of action, a cam on the 
left side of the chain accomplishes the 
purpose, as mentioned in the first para- 
graph. 


Vat Gum 


Thickener for Vat Colors and Rapid 
Fast Colors 


Herrick & Voigt, 99 John St., New 
York, have recently brought out a new 
gum for vat-color printing. It is a 
tapioca product, converted to secure a 
maximum of thickening with a minimum 
of dry matter. In general, it is claimed 
that 14 lb. of Hevtex vat gum, as the 
new product is called, to the gallon of 
water will make a paste equal in 
strength to one containing 24 to 34 Ib. 
of British gum. 

The boiled-up thickener does not set 
or jell with the addition of potassium or 
sodium carbonate, and therefore is very 
iree-flowing in the color boxes. Prints 
made with it are claimed to be less stiff 
than usual when coming from the print- 
ing machines and wash out easily, leav- 
ing the printed object exceptionally soft. 
Penetration is claimed to be improved, 
ind extensive plant trials are said to 
lave shown better color values. 

The gum has also been found to be 
in effective medium for printing rapid 
last colors. For this purpose, 2 to 24 Ib. 
to the gallon are used. For this class 

color its free-flowing qualities, in the 
presence of alkali, are particularly ad- 
\antageous, and the cost of a thickener 

epared with it is low. 





Solutised Oils 


New Products Directly Emulsifiable 
in Water 


The National Oil Products Co., Har- 
rison, N. J., announces a new class of 
products, known as solutised oils, fats, 
and waxes, which have unusual prop- 
erties. The process of manufacturing 
was worked out in the company’s re- 
search laboratory and is covered by 
patent applications now pending. It is 
stated that many oils, fats, and waxes 
are rendered directly emulsifiable in 
water without the use of emulsifying 
agents, such as alkalies, acids, or soaps. 
Oils and fats treated by the process re- 
tain practically all of the natural char- 
acteristics of the original material; that 
is, they undergo no severe chemical 
change. 

The physical appearance of the fats 
and oils treated is fundamentally the 
same after treatment as before. Olive 
oil, castor oil, or other oils, after treat- 
ment by the new solutising process, re- 
semble in a marked degree the original 
material from which they were made. 
All the new products are practically, or 
very nearly, anhydrous. In practically 
all cases, each of the solutised oils can 
be blended or combined with other solu- 
tised oils, as well as oils and fats which 
have not been so treated. 

The various products which they have 
solutised have been designated as “Al- 
basol” with a letter following to indicate, 
by code, the type of raw material used. 
Some of the oils of particular interest 
to the textile industry which have been 
solutised, and are now commercially 
available, are listed below: 

Albasol A-A solutised olive oil, made 
from pure, denatured olive oil; of in- 
terest to the textile trade, and particu- 
larly the silk industry. Albasol B-A 
solutised, pure, medicinal castor oil. 
This product is not only directly emul- 
sifiable in water, but is also soluble in 
alcohol; of interest for many industrial 
uses and for toilet products. Albasol 
C-A solutised palm oil. Albasol D-A 
solutised edible peanut oil. Albasol E-A 





solutised cocoanut oil. Albasol F-A 
solutised cottonseed oil. 
Albasol R-A solutised 20° neatsfoot 


oil. Albasol S-A solutised 40° neatsfoot 
oil, containing a small percentage of 
white mineral oil. Albasol T-A solu- 
tised oleic 


acid, or Elaine red oil. 
Albasol V-A solutised tallow. Albasol 
AA-Solutised carnauba wax. Albasol 
AB-Solutised degras. Albasol AC- 
Solutised neutral wool grease. Albasol 
AD-Solutised mineral wax. Albasol 
AE-Solutised oleo stearine. Albasol 
AF-Solutised 30° neatsfoot oil. Albasol 
AH-Solutised stearic. acid. Albasol 
AK-Solutised beeswax. Albasol AM- 


Solutised Japan wax. 

Albasol AO-A solutised combination 
of animal wax and mineral oil. This 
product contains no rosin, alcohol, or 
other volatile substance, and gives ex- 
cellent emulsions in concentrated emul- 
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sion form. Albasol AP-A solutised wool 
fat. This particular product has excep- 
tional emulsifying power when blended 
with other materials. One part Albasol 
AP, blended with nine parts 28° pale 
paraffin oil gives a clear, liquid com- 
bination, which emulsifies directly in 
water. Smaller percentages of paraffin 
oil can also be blended with Albasol AP, 
giving various types of soluble com- 
— Albasol AP also emulsifies pine 
oil. 

Chemists or experts in various indus- 
tries will find applications for products 
of this type in their respective industries. 


RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 


TENSION device for automatic loom shut- 
tles. 1,713,706. W. E. Lundgren, Au- 
burn, Mass. Assigned to Commonwealth 
Finance Corp., Worcester, Mass. 

TEXTILE machinery, Stop control means for. 
1,714,126. G. B. Cocker, Gastonia, N. C. 

WEavVING machine. 1,714,444. A. Pivetz, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Cioru folding machine. 1,716,168. W. E. 
Harmon, Shrewsbury, Mass., and J. E. 
Windle, No. Grafton, Mass. 

Corron feeder. 1,716,112. E. C. Cameron, 
Hondo, Texas. 

Corton-G1n_ doffing outfit, Pneumatic. 
1,716,099. H. F. Yeargan, Rome, Ga. 
DYEING process. 1,716,218. A. Escaich and 

J. P. Worms, Paris, France. 

DyeErInG and lubricating thread for sewing 
machines. 1,715,649. A. F. Filsinger, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

DyEING machine. 1,716,264. G. E. Drum 
and J. H. Skitt, Philadelphia, Pa. As- 
signed to Smith, Drum & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Fasric or material and the manufacture 
thereof. 1,716,255. ‘TT. C. Woodman and 
W. A. Dickie, Spondon, Eng. Assigned 
to Celanese Corp. of America, Delaware. 

Knit fabric. 1,715,482. T. G. Vorck, Bar- 
men, Germany. 

KNITTING machine. 1,716,344. H. W. Mat- 
thews, Lansdale, Pa. Assigned to Dex- 
dale Hosiery Mills, Lansdale, Pa. 

Loom dobbies, Comb and finger for. 
1,716,046. A. A. Gordon, orcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Loom dobbies, Finger for. 1,716,047. A. A. 
Gordon, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Loom, Shuttleless. 1,715,468. R. G. Moya, 
Cornella de Llobregat, Spain. 

Loom temple. 1,715,962. R. G. Turner, 
Worcester, Mass. Assigned to Crompton 
& Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. 

Loom warp beams, head for. 1,715,967. 
W. M. Wattie, Worcester, Mass. As- 
signed to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms or the like, Harness-actuating at- 
tachment for. 1,715,363. B. Hethering- 
ton, Fall River, Mass. 

Looms, Pile-wire-withdrawing device for. 
1,715,947. John Petero, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Self-twilling jacquard machine for. 
1,716,263. S. W. Douglas, Lurgan, and 
John Gregg and Matthew Silcock, Bel- 
fast, Ireland. 


(Continued on page 73) 
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Joseph presents an afternoon gown in 


Prominent shops feature apparel of perspiration, is easily washed—for dress and evening 
’ occasions because Celanese drapes smartly, holds 


, 2 2 2 2 ‘ z = ‘ ; 
Celanese for warm weather wear its graceful lines, is cool and light—for bathing 


ASHION shops all over the country are featuring and beach attire because Celanese dries in almost 
I costumes of Celanese —for sportswear because no time, is not affected by fresh or salt water, per- 
Celanese does not retain moisture, is unaffected by mits a more even, fashionable sun-tan. 


Celanese Gossamer Ni- 
non in a black and red 
print on white fashions 
this afternoon gown. The 
vest and pleated sleeve 
petals are of white 
Celanese Crepe Amcella. 
Original model by 
Joseph. 


Celanese yarns, fabrics 
and articles are made of 
synthetic products man- 
ufactured exclusively by 
the Celanese Corporation 
f America, 180 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. 
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(QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Service on Mill Problems and Correspondence with Readers 





Weighting Sulphur Khakis 


Technical Editor: 

We would appreciate it very much if you 
will give us a formula for the weighting 
of sulphur khakis. We are enclosing a 
sample of the gray cloth which is 3.60, 
56 x 60, 40 in. gray. We diastafor this 
cloth before dyeing and it is our desire to 
put enough weight back into same to finish 
about 3.50. We at one time used dextrin, 
but discontinued same on account of the 
scratching and rubbing marks showing 
up very badly when the cloth is made up 
into garments. We now use farina with 
oil to keep same mellow, but the finish we 
are getting, sample of which is enclosed, 
is too brittle and also not heavy enough 
in feel for us, although a fair amount of 
weight is there. This seems to flatten down 
the finish rather than to give weight and 
keeps the material from feeling clothy. 
Would appreciate it if you could help us 
out of this difficulty. (6852) 


The following formulas have been 
used successfully for weighting sulphur 
khakis of a construction similar to that 
submitted by the inquirer. These 
recipes have been selected for their abil- 
ity to weight the fabric quite heavily 
and at the same time to minimize the 
liability of scratching or rubbing marks. 
It is suggested that the inquirer experi- 
ment with short runs of the fabric to 
determine which formula gives most 
closely the appearance, handle, and 
weight required. The proportions of 
the ingredients used may then be varied 
to produce the exact result needed. The 
goods after dyeing should be well man- 
gled on a three-bowl water mangle, and 
then at least partially dried. For finish- 
ing, a range consisting of a two-or- 
three-bowl starch mangle, set of tinned 
dry cans, and 60-ft. tenter is recom- 
mended. 

The following formula is used exten- 
sively for weighting  sulphur-dyed 
khaki: 

100 gal. water 

60 lb. corn starch 

25 lb. dextrin 

50 Ib. Epsom salt 

10 lb. glucose 

25 lb. Turkey red oil 

The second formula substitutes sul- 
phonated olive oil for Turkey red oil 
and omits the use of any mineral salt. 

100 gal. water 

50 Ib. corn starch 

40 Ib. dextrin 

25 Ib. sulphonated olive oil 


10 lb. glucose 

The third formula is similar to the 
one discarded by the inquirer, but in- 
cludes the addition of sulphonated tallow 
as an anti-scratching agent. This is a 
practical recipe despite the fact that it 
contains but two ingredients. 

100 gal. water 

50 lb. dextrin 

50 lb. sulphonated tallow (50% 
solids ) 

The addition of 10 to 20 Ib. of either 
stearic acid softener or Japan-wax emul- 
sion to the last two formulas is often 
advantageous. 

xk ke x 


Steam for Processes 


Technical Editor: 

At what pressure is steam generally bled 
from turbines for process work in textile 
plants? Is low-pressure steam generally 
satisfactory to the department heads? We 
have heard that overseers prefer high- 
pressure steam. (6857) 

The tendency in the best modern 
practice is to bleed steam from a turbine 
at about 10 lb. for process uses in a 
finishing plant. In old mills a great 
deal of high-pressure steam has been 
used where it was not needed, and it is 
a very difficult task to convince a prac- 
tical overseer that he can dispense with 
it. The objection of the practical man 
can generally be traced to the some- 
what greater difficulty of keeping the 
lines clear of water with low pressures, 
and the correspondingly longer time re- 
quired to get the machine heated up in 
the morning. But this difficulty is not 
usually serious. If the drip lines are 
adequate, and the steam traps working 


well, the low pressure is perfectly satis- 
factory. 
* * * 


Kemps Will Not Take Dyes 
Technical Editor : 

We find that some of the fibers in our 
goods remain uncolored in the dyeing proc- 
ess. I have been told that thece fibers are 
kemps. Why is it that they do not take 
color the same as the rest of the wool? 

(6854) 

Kemps are fibers which, when care- 
fully examined under the microscope, 
are seen to be devoid of structure, and 
are usually white and opaque. While 
kempy fibers are likely to be found in 
many places, they are most common in 
wools sheared from low-bred sheep. 


When a handful of wool is examined 
on a sheet of black paper or other 
dark background, kempy fibers appear 
to stand out in bold relief and may be 
easily separated. The opaqueness cf 
some kemps gives them an almost porce- 
lain-like whiteness. From the textile 
manufacturer’s standpoint, the presence 
of kemps in wool materially lowers its 
value, since there is no practical method 
of separating them, and when kempy 
wools go through the various manufac- 
turing operations, they frequently stand 
out prominently in either yarn or fabric, 
especially if dyed dark shades. 

The structureless character of kemps 
is largely responsible for their non- 
affinity for mordants or dyes. The char- 
acter of kemp fiber substance is essen- 
tially that of horn, and consequently it 
lacks the same absorptive property that 
is possessed by normal wool fibers. 
Most wool fibers when viewed under the 
microscope show a central core, fre- 
quently resembling a canal or lumen, 
but which is not hollow. Kemps, with 
very few exceptions, do not have this 
central core, the fiber actually appear- 
ing quite solid. 

Not infrequently in kempy batches of 
wool there are also found many black 
or dark brown fibers of a distinctly hairy 
nature, apparently smooth externally, 
but standing midway between the true 
wool fibers and kemps. Such dark-col- 
ored fibers are likely to be the cause of 
specks in white woolen or worsted 
goods, and can be a source of trouble 
to the burlers. 

* * * 


Black Braided Shoe 
Thread Bleeds 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a sample of black 
braided shoe thread that we manufacture. 
This is made of a combed peeler yarn and 
dyed black after it is braided, then put on 
our dresser and run through a dressing 
paste. We have developed a satisfactory 
finish with one exception. We frequently 
receive complaints from shoe manufac- 
turers who use our thread that it bleeds, 
or is not fast black. They run this thread 
through a castile soap solution on their 
stitching machine which, as you know, is 
a test for any dye. If you will put a few 
drops of water on a piece of white paper 
and draw our thread through under pres- 
sure you will note that it leaves a black 
stain on the paper. How can we overcome 
this complaint? It may be that we are not 





In this department, we undertake to answer, free of charge, to 
the best of our ability, questions pertaining to textile matters re- 
ceived from any regular subscriber to TEXTILE WORLD. 
hould give the fullest information and data possible. 
of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 
inswers can be given which will be of immediate technical value 
‘o the correspondent and to others in the same line. 
pertaining to textile processes, machinery improvements, methods 
f management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as 
‘ny legitimate discussion on the views expressed. 
must be accompanied by the name of the person inquiring, not for 
publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 


disclosed. 

Inquiries 
In the case 
In this way 
is incurred. 
Inquiries 


All inquiries 


The identity of Mass. 
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those seeking information on_ technical 


subjects will not be 


If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and 
involves expensive investigation, a charge covering the cost may 
be made, of which the inguirer will be advised before any expense 


Letters expressing opinions or voicing criticism will be signed 
by the correspondent’s name unless the letter itself contains a re- 
quest that the name be withheld. 

For prompt service, technical inquiries should be sent directly 
to the Technical Editor, TEXTILE WoRLD, 65 Franklin St., Boston, 
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PINNING — we emphasize this word because yarn that 
is properly spun, with the uniformly correct twist, free 
from slubs, makes better fabric or hosiery. 





Standard Yarn— natural, bleached, mercerized and dyed 
—every process carried on in our own plants to the most 
rigid specifications, assures you the quality you require for 
profitable reproduction. 

é 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. - - Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Executive and Sales Office: Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia 


Branch Sales Offices: 
New York Chattanooga Chicago Greensboro, N. C. 
456 Fourth Avenue 222 W. Adams St. Greensboro Bank & Trust 


Co. Bldg. 
Canadian Representatives: Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto - Montreal 
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CORRESPONDENCE WITH READERS — Continued 





using the right kind of black dye, or our 
trouble may be in the black paste mixture 
on the dresser. If we have not given you 
all the necessary details to enable you to 
assist us, please advise and will give you 
further information. (6842) 


The difficulty you are experiencing is 
due, quite likely, to the type of dye you 
are using, which is a direct dye. We 
tested it in hot soapy water and it bled 
proiusely. A contributing cause may 
be the black paste you say you are using, 
but we cannot be certain of this. 

We would advise having the yarn 
dyed a developed black or an aniline 
black. Both are very good blacks and 
will withstand a hot soap solution. The 
developed black is probablv a little less 
expensive than the aniline black. The 
use of either ought to overcome your 
trouble. 

Another black that will not bleed is 
the sulphur black, but it does not lend 
itself so well to a polished finish, and 
yarn dved with this dyestuff occasionally 
becomes tender. 

We would also advise eliminating the 
color from the paste mixture used at 
the dressing machine, unless you are 
quite certain that the black in this mix- 
ture will not bleed. You can prove this 
b> testing the developed or aniline dyed 
blacks before and after dressing. 


* * * 


Shaded Lines in Ribbon 


Technical Editor : 

Can you tell us what causes the pro- 
nounced shading, or, for lack of a better 
expression, the barre mark which is con- 
tained in the sample of ribbon enclosed? 

(6844) 

The barre marks or shaded picks are 
caused by the filling being stretched be- 
yond its normal elasticity at intervals. 
The silk has been wound too tightly on 
spools or on quills. This may have been 
done in the throwing during doubling. 
[t looks as though the silk had been wet 
in regular sections before winding. If 
the silk had been soaked before winding 
and hung on a peg, the moisture would 
run to the bottom of the skein, leaving 
the upper part dry. Skeins processed 
in this condition and wound tight on 
the spool would create sections of 
stretched thread, which in turn would 
cause shaded bars after dyeing. 


* * * 


Bleaching Cotton for Blankets 


(echnical Editor: 

We acknowledge receipt of your letter 
n reply to our inquiry (Question and 
\nswer No. 6837), for which we thank 
ou. We would like to inquire if the same 
rocess could be used for half-bleaching 
hina cotton in the raw stock as you sug- 
est using for half-bleaching blankets. We 
iay decide to bleach the raw stock instead 

the woven blankets. (6845) 


The same process may be used in the 
leaching of China cotton in the raw 
ck as was suggested for the half- 
eaching of blankets. The equipment 

bleaching raw stock, of course, is 





entirely different from that recom- 
mended for the bleaching of blankets. 
For bleaching raw material, digesters 
similar to those used in the paper in- 
dustry mav be used with excellent re- 
sults. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that there should be no iron where 
the bleach liquor, or even the material, 
may come in contact with it. 

A satisfactory bleaching unit may be 
constructed at your plant with a wood 
or monel-metal vat, equipped with a 
talse bottom and lattice work frame to 
keep the stock immersed in the liquor. 
‘The vat should further be equipped with 
a centrifugal pump and heater to circu- 
late the bleach liquor throughout the 
mass of material. Unless your blankets 
contain colored designs we believe you 
will find it more satisfactory to bleach 
the blankets. 

* ~ os 


Filling Tendered in 
Laundered Fabric 


Technical Editor: 

We are enclosing a piece of cotton cloth 
which has a colored stripe in the warp. 
You will note a deterioration of the filling 
yarn within the section of the cloth in 
which the colored stripes appear. We manu- 
facture a great deal of cloth of the same 
character, and occasionally we have a com- 
plaint from customers regarding the de- 
terioration as it appears in the sample un- 
der review. This cloth has been laundered 
and the damage undoubtedly occurs in the 
laundry. We were wondering whether 
you have had inquiries heretofore as to the 
cause of this defection. Any advice or in- 
formation you can give us will be ap- 
preciated. (6836) 

We have examined the sample of cot- 
ton cloth with colored stripe and are 
unable to find any trace of acid or other 
substance which would cause deteriora- 
tion of the filling yarn. In the laundry 
oxalic acid is frequently used as a final 
sour, and, if this is not thoroughly 
washed from the fabric, upon subsequent 
drying, tendering of the material is 
likely to occur. It does not appear, 
however, that in this particular sample 
the damage has been caused in this man- 
ner. It quite often hannens that gar- 
ments, towels or similar articles are 
soiled or stained by the user with a 
corrosive material, such as certain medi- 
cines, cosmetics or cleansers. These 
agents are allowed to dry into the cloth 
with no apparent damage until after the 
fabric has been laundered. It seems 
probable that the destruction of the 
threads in the sample in question has 
been caused in this manner and that 
neither the manufacturer nor the laun- 
dry is liable for the damage. 

We would suggest that if the inquirer 
wishes to go into the matter further it 
would be a good nlan to send a sample 
to the Laundryowners’ National Asso- 
ciation, LaSalle, Ill., for their advice. 
Their chemists are familiar with prob- 
lems relating to laundered goods and 
can give a more authoritative answer 
than one connected with the textile in- 
dustry. 
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Bleaching Blankets 


Technical Editor: 

[ note question and answer No. 6838, 
entitled “Bleaching Blankets,” in the 
June 8 issue of TExTILE WorLp. A 
method of bleaching that I have used 
for many years is as follows: Scour the 
blankets thoroughly clean with a good 
soap. Use as little soda as possible, 
preferably none, as it has a yellowing 
tendency. Rinse well in warm water. 
Then make up a warm liquor with a 
little soap, and to it add a solution of 
Acid Violet 5B, using 1 oz. to 100 Ib. 
of goods. The violet solution is made 
by thoroughly dissolving 1 oz. of violet 
to 1 gal. of water. Pour the solution 
through, say, two thicknesses of flannel 
to prevent any undissolved dye getting 
in the bath. Run the blankets in the 
tinted liquor for 5 to 10 min. Squeeze 
or extract and hang over poles in the 
bleach house. 

The description of a bleach house in 
your issue of June 8 is correct. Place 
6 lb. of roll sulphur in an iron pot, 
bedded in sand. In that put a piece of 
red-hot iron. Also put a pail of water 
in the house. Leave the goods in from 
say 5 p.m. until the next morning. Open 
the door and leave it open for two to 
three hours. Tenter, dry, and finish, but 
do not wet after bleaching. If for any 
cause the bleached blankets get soiled, 
run them in a liquor made with com- 
mon whiting, say 1 pailful to 1 bbl. of 
water. Or soak them overnight. This 
will absorb all the sulphur so that the 
goods may be scoured without the 
danger of forming a lime soap. 

T. D. WarpbLaw. 


Painting Leather 
Technical Editor: 

Can paint be applied in bright colors 
over leather so that it will not crack when 
the leather is flexed? (6848 ) 


The following answer to this question 
is given by the National Lead Co.: 
Satisfactory results in painting leather 
may be obtained if the work is carefully 
done. The leather should first be 
cleaned and a first coat consisting of a 
very thin shellac applied. The shellac 
must be so thin that practically no gloss 
will appear after it has dried. Over 
this apply a superfine color or a color- 
in-oil, such as chrome yellow, chrome 
green, etc., reduced considerably with 
turpentine to which a small amount of 
good hard drying varnish has _ been 
added. This color coat should dry flat 
with just enough varnish to supply a 
bond. If a medium blue color is de- 
sired, use white-lead to which Chinese 
blue or cobalt blue has been added. 
When the color coat has dried properly, 
a coat of good long oil varnish should 
be applied. If desired, this may be 
tinted by the addition of a small amount 
of the same color used for the color 
coat. Each coat should be well brushed 
so that a smooth surface is produced. 
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PEAK 
PRODUCTION 


ROYERSFORD DURAKROME 


When production slows up and “firsts” are fewer—look to the needles! Rust is 
robbing you. 


The needle that can’t rust—Royersford Durakrome—is the needle for peak pro- 
duction. Its mirror-like plating of pure chromium resists corrosion indefinitely. It 
reduces yarn cutting, needle marks and seconds to the minimum. No oil—no atten- 
tion—and three times the life of unprotected needles. 


Let us re-needle the machines that are producing your finest hosiery—then check up 
on the quality and quantity possible with Royersford Durakromes! 


See Also 
SOLIDATED 


Comparative Samples Upon Request Ee 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC., ROYERSFORD, PA. 
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MILL NEWS 


COTTON 


New Construction and Additions 


Avondale Mills, Birmingham (Ala.) 
plant, has installed a new coal pulveriz- 
ing apparatus in its power plant. 


Lincoln Mills of Alabama, Huntsville, 
\la., is erecting a new cement and stucco 
schoolhouse to take care of the increased 
school population, made necessary by 
the enlargement of the mill. 


Piedmont Cotton Mills, Egan, Ga., 
has purchased 14 cards from the Atco 
Mills, and is making preparation to have 
them installed. 


Chace Mills, Fall River, Mass. Mod- 
ern machinery is already being installed 
in one of the two units acquired by the 
Homer Loring interests recently, and 
plans are being drafted for the installa- 
tion of a finishing and cutting-up plant 
and a bleachery in the other unit. The 
title of the Chace Mills has been passed 
to the Arkwright Corp., the name given 
the Arkwright Mills, on purchase by the 
Loring interests. 


*Pinoca Mills, Inc., Charlotte, N. C., 
have let contract for building an addi- 
tion to their plant to T. C. Thompson 
& Bros., contractors. Work on the 
addition is to be finished by Aug. 15, at 
which time the new part of the building 
will be ready for use, according to offi- 
cials of the company. The addition will 
be two-thirds the size of the present 
structure and will increase the manufac- 
turing establishment’s capacity in pro- 
portion. Machinery for use in the addi- 
tion is now being shipped to the Char- 
lotte plant. The Pinoca mill was one 
of the plants included in the merger of 
several textile companies under the name 
of the Darlington Fabrics Corp. 


*Beacon Mfg. Co., Swannanoa, N. C., 
has let the contract to the Black Moun- 
tain (N. C.) Lumber Co. for the erec- 
tion of 42 employes houses and 19 
garages in their mill village, near Ashe- 
ville, N. C. The contract is for approxi- 
mately $90,000. These houses will be of 
brick and frame, the group comprising 
20 duplex houses, 10 four-room and 10 
five-room, in addition to homes for offi- 
cials. Knight C. Richmond, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., is architect for the Beacon 
Mfg. Co. in its entire building program. 
\ large addition to the blanket mill is 
ibout completed, and a big cotton house 
s to be built. 


Woonsocket (R. I.) Falls Mill, has 
taken out a permit for the erection of a 
me-story steel and concrete dye house, 
S0x117 ft., on Clinton St., estimated to 
ost $25,000, for which general contract 
recently was let to the Aberthaw Co., 
soston. Superstructure will be placed 
inder way at once. 


Kendall Mills, Inc., Addison division, 
dgefield, S. C., recently awarded con- 
ract to the Central Pipe Fabricating 
Atlanta, Ga., for an automatic 
rinkler system to be installed in their 
w opener and dust rooms, storehouse 


“Indicates previous mention of project. 








abe 


and warehouse, which were designed by 
and are being erected under the super- 
vision of Lockwood Greene’ Engi- 
neers, Inc. 


*Republic Cotton Mills, Great Falls, 
S. C. Contractors have started pouring 
concrete for the large addition, which 
will be erected to Mill No. 3, where 
cotton and silk mixtures are made. 


*Southern Pile Fabric Co., Greenville, 
S. C., one-story addition, 100x100 ft., 
will be completed about July 1. The 
new equipment will be plush looms. 


*Hamilton (Ont.) Cotton Co., Ltd., 
has been busily engaged for some 
months on its new plant extension pro- 
gram. This is located at West Hamil- 
ton. The plant has now been completed 
and it is expected that it will be placed 
definitely in operation in the near future. 


Fact and Gossip 


Connecticut Mills Co., Decatur, Ala., 
is making a number of improvements in 
the village. A Frigidaire water system 
has been installed in the mill to furnish 
drinking water for the employees. 
Numerous trees have been planted in 
the village. 


*Thorndike Co., West Warren, Mass., 
will sell Mill No. 3, in addition to 52 
dwellings, a wayside inn and 13 parcels 
of unimproved land, which includes all 
holdings not desired for manufacturing 
purposes, at public auction on June 28, 
at 11 am., D.S.T. Samuel T. Freeman 
& Co., Boston and Philadelphia, are in 
charge of the sale. 


*Puritan Weaving Co., Fayetteville, 
N. C., has been chartered for the pur- 
pose of spinning, weaving and dealing in 
silk, cotton, rayon and other fibrous sub- 
stances. Authorized capital stock is 
$200,000, with $3,600 subscribed by Her- 
man Cone and L. H. Sellers, of Greens- 
boro, N. C., and Spencer Love and 
others of Burlington, N. C. 


*Rockingham, N. C. The plant of the 
Leak Mfg. Co., which was recently pur- 
chased by the Hannah Pickett Mill Co., 
has been renamed Hannah Pickett Mills 
No. 2. No changes in the equipment or 
product of the mill are contemplated. 


WOOL 


New Construction and Additions 


The Firth Carpet Co., Firthcliffe, 
N. Y. The new four-story yarn mill has 
recently been completed and is now in 
full operation. 


Southern Worsted Corp., Greenville, 
S. C., has added 40 new Draper auto- 
matic looms to its equipment. 


Fact and Gossip 


Hinsdale (Mass.) Woolen Mills have 
increased their operating schedule to 
three nights a week. 
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KNIT 


New Construction and Additions 


*Westcott Hosiery Mills, Dalton, Ga., 
have awarded the following contracts 
for their plant now under construction: 
Plumbing, Wallace Plumbing Co., Dal- 
ton; heating and _ sprinkling, Central 
Pipe & Fabricating Co.; boiler, Hedges- 


Walsh-Weidner Co.; for setting, Pli- 
brico Co., represented by L. V. Ed- 
wards, Chattanooga, Tenn.; electrical 


equipment, Hatfield Electric Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. General contractors for the 
project are Rogers & Leventhal, Inc., 
822 East 11th Street, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Hub Hosiery Mills, Lowell, Mass., 
have been granted a permit by the City 
Buildings Department, to make altera- 
tions on Mills 12 and 14 of the former 
Lawrence Mfg. Co. group at a cost of 
$50,000. The changes will allow for 
expansion. 


*Union Mfg. Co., Frederick, Md. Con- 


struction work is now well under way 


for the new full-fashioned mill being 
erected by Lockwood Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc. 


*Western Knitting Mills, Inc., Roch- 
ester, Mich. Property of this company, 
recently purchased by other interests, 
will be placed in operation in about 60 
days, giving employment to more than 
100 persons. A new company is being 
formed to run the mill, under name of 
Rochester Textile Mills. Grover J. Tay- 
lor is one of the heads of the new or- 
ganization. 


Mayfair Hosiery Mills Co., 900 Broad- 
way, New York, has asked bids on gen- 
eral contract for a one-story mill unit at 
Milroy, Pa., reported to cost about 
$25,000, with equipment. Levy & 
Berger, 375 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are architects. 


Carolina Knitting Mills, Inc., Burling- 
ton, N. C., have purchased 40 additional 
Scott & Williams Model K 300-needle 
spiral knitting machines, which will in- 
crease their equipment to include a total 
of 160 knitting machines, according to 
A. D. Moore, secretary and treasurer. 


Fleetwood Silk Hosiery Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C. The building is ready for 
roofing and machinery to be installed, 
according to Lockwood, Greene Engi- 
neers, Inc., who have sub-let the follow- 
ing contracts on this structure: Out- 
side fire protection and sprinkler system, 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. of Charlotte; 
power and light wiring, R. H. Bouligny, 
Inc., Charlotte; medium pressure heat- 
ing system, A. Z. Price Co., Inc., Char- 
lotte; boiler and stack, J. S. Schofield 
Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 


Elliott Knitting Mills, Inc., Hickory, 
N. C., is planning for a two-story addi- 
tion and will install considerable amount 
of new equipment. 


*Ansty Knitting Mills, Mount Airy, 
N. C., have let contract for the erection 
of a building which will be equipped to 
manufacture sweaters. 


Ellis Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
is said to have negotiations under way 
for purchase of tract of land fronting on 
Middleburg Pike, near Hagerstown, Md., 
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CUSTOMERS 
APPRECIATE 








the thoughtfulness 
that sends goods 
home safely—in 
strong, dependable, 
moisture-resisting 
GATOR-HIDE KRAFT! 


ANOTHER CERTIFIED PRODUCT OF 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


(SOUTHERN DIVISION) 


MAIN SALES OFFICE: 100 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


MILLS: 


Bastrop Mill, Bastrop, Louisiana Camden Mill, Camden, Arkansas 





Louisiana Mill, Bastrop, Louisiana 
Under Construction) Mobile Mill, Mobile, Alabama 
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as site for a new mill, primarily for the 
production of rayon hosiery products. 
[t is expected to give employment to 
about 100 persons at the new plant. 


Strahan & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., 
have leased a two-story mill to be con- 
structed by Charles Kahn, local real 
estate operator, at Seventeenth St. and 
Indiana Ave., totaling about 20,000 sq.ft. 
floor space, and will use for expansion 
in knitting mill. Julius S. Simsohn, 
Broad St. and Girard Ave., is architect. 


United Globe Knitting Mills, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturers. of 
sweaters and bathing suits, now located 
at S.W. cor. 20th & Arch St., will-move 
to their new building at 3lst & Hunting 
Park Ave., about July 1. They will 
move their present equipment to their 
new mill and will also install additional 
machinery, increasing their present ca- 
pacity. 


*Cadet Knitting Co., Columbia, Tenn., 
has approved final plans for proposed 
local mill, consisting of two mill units, 
each one-story, 100x400 ft., and two- 
story office building. Structures will be 
of brick, with steel beams and columns, 
and concrete floors. Plant will be located 
in the Southside Park district. Robert 
& Co., Bona Allen Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., 
are arcnitects and engineers. According 
to Alfred Hofmann, Inc., a shipment of 
25 42-gauge machines will be made in 
September. 


Narrows, Va. Ata recent joint meet- 
ing of the Cavalier Hosiery Mills and 
the Narrows Grocery Co., the sale of the 
three-story brick building of the grocery 
company was made. The building will 
be remodeled to accommodate _ the 
hosiery mill that has outgrown the pres- 
ent plant, and will be ready about July 1. 


*Virginia Maid Hosiery Mills, Pulaski, 
Va., started operations with 24 em- 
ployes. The number will be increased 
as additional machines are started. 
When the first unit of the mills is com- 
pleted, it will have a capacity of 300 
dozen pairs of hose per day. The build- 
ing, as well as the equipment, is espe- 
cially designed and modern in every 
detail. The company has been incorpo- 
rated at $300,000 and the plant repre- 
sents an expenditure of over $200,000. 
It is headed by J. T. Wallner, formerly 
general manager of the Paul Knitting 
Mills, Inc., plants in Virginia, who will 
have general supervision of operations, 
assisted by James P. Miller. The out- 
put will be handled through Lichton 
3ros., New York City. 


*Becker-Ingrain Hosiery Mills, Inc., 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., which are now 
under construction on the corner of 
Roosevelt and Madison Aves., are mov- 
ing with rapid progress, according to 
recent information. The knitting ma- 
chines were expected to arrive on June 
15 and operation will be under way by 
Aug. 1. The machines will make a 55 
gauge full-fashioned stocking. 


*Toronto Hosiery Co., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. The new two-story brick and 
steel full-fashioned knitting mill has re- 
cently been completed and is now in 
yperation. This building is an extension 


*Indicates previous mention of project. 


to the present one-story mill, and the 
second story of the new mill connects 
by new bridge with the seamless knit- 
ting mill. The first story of the building 
is for knitting machinery and finishing 
machinery is located in the second story. 


Hamilton Cotton Co., Trenton, Ont., 
Canada, is making good headway with 
the installation of the 11,000 spindles and 
necessary equipment for the manufac- 
turing of hosiery in its local plant for- 
merly owned by the Dominion Combing 
Mills. Production will begin, it is ex- 
pected, at the end of July. 


Fact and Gossip 
Sir Walter Hosiery Mills, Inc., Bur- 


lington, N. C., has been granted a char- 
ter by the secretary of state of North 


Carolina. Authorized capital stock, 
$100,000; subscribed; $4,000; incorpo- 
rators: R.K. Moore, N. B. Moore and 


G. D. Moore, all of Burlington. 


Nesco Knitting Mills, Inc., Nescopeck, 
Pa., was reorganized May 1, 1929, with 
a capitalization of $25,000. The interests 
of C. B. Myers and J. G. Myers was 
purchased, and the capacity of the plant 
doubled. 


Superior Knitwear Corp., 
Pa. Involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed against this company, 
outerwear manufacturers, by a group of 
creditors. 


Philadelphia, 


SILK 


New Construction and Additions 


Mobile, Ala. A new silk mill costing 
$200,000 will be built here, according to 
the Mobile Chamber of Commerce, 
The promoters names have not as yet 
been made public. 


Rieback-Mandell Co., of New York, 
is building a $300,000 silk mill at Brew- 
ton, Ala., which will be completed within 
the next three months. Raw products 
will be shipped to Brewton from Phila- 
delphia and the mill will manufacture 
broad silks. 


Van Straaten & Havey, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa., manufacturers of combina- 
tion yarns for hosiery, etc., has added 
approximately 30 additional winding ma- 
chines within the last few weeks. 


Fact and Gossip 


Johnson Silk Mills, Inc., Lexington, 
N. C., with a capitalization of $100,000, 
has been chartered for the establish- 
ment of a mill to finish warps, yarns, 
cloth and other fabrics. Edward S. 
Johnson is president and Anthony J. 
Downey is vice-president of the new 
company. 


RAYON 


New Construction and Additions 


*American Enka 


Corp., Asheville, 
N. C. 


The nine homes for the officials 
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of this company which are being built 
by Jones & Edney, local contractors, 
in Enka, will soon be ready for use. 
These nine houses cost approximately 
$100,000, when all are completed. The 
contractors recently completed the home 
of Dr. A. J. L. Moritz, of the Enka 
corporation. The American Enka Corp. 
has awarded contract to the Townsend 
Lumber Co., of Anderson, S. C., for 
building an incinerator. The plant will 
be of brick, concrete and steel and will 
cost around $5,000. The rayon com- 
pany’s boilers were started up last week. 


*du Pont Rayon Co., 
Va. Actual production of rayon will 
begin about Sept. 1. Approximately 
1,000 workmen are rushing to comple- 
tion the first $8,000,000 unit of the 
gigantic plant, which, with the ultimate 
addition of five more units, will repre- 
sent a total estimated investment of be- 
tween $25,000,000 and $30,000,000. 


Waynesboro, 


DYE, BLEACH AND FINISH 





New Construction and Additions 


Lewiston (Me.) Bleachery & Dye 
Wks., closed bids June 18 for a two- 
story and basement brick building 60x 
225 ft., estimated to cost around $150,- 
000. F. P. Sheldon & Sons, 1008 Hos- 
pital Trust Building, Providence, are 
the engineers. 


Hampton Co., of Easthampton, Mass., 
manufacturers of mercerized yarns, 
gassed, bleached, and dyed, announce 
the opening of a southern office and 
warehouse at Chattanooga, Tenn. This 
office, a branch of their Charlotte, N. C. 


office, will be in charge of J. Cheston 
Woodall, who has been representing 
Cosby & Thomas throughout Ten- 
nessee. 


Coated Textile Mills, Inc., Providence, 
R. IL. have approved plans for altera- 
tions and improvements in the mill of 
the Imperial Printing & Finishing Co., 
Pawtucket, R. IL. recently acquired, 
consisting of several buildings, with 
boiler plant. New owner will occupy 
at an early date, giving employment to 
about 200 persons. Imperial company 
is maintaining operations at its mill 
at Cranston, R. I., as heretofore. 


The Elmore Co., Spindale, N. C., mer- 
cerizers of single yarns for the knitting 
trade, recently announced the purchase 
of additional equipment for their silk 
throwing department which was _ or- 
ganized several months ago. New 
Atwood model 5-B spinners have been 
installed and both the Foster model 75 
and the Universal model 50 winders 
are being used for thrown silk, which 
is handled separately and in combina- 
tions with rayon, Celanese and mercer- 
ized yarn. According to S. E. Elmore, 
treasurer of the concern, the addition 
of silk throwing to their manufacturing 
activities did not require the training of 
new operatives as a supply of skilled 
labor was available in the winding 
rooms of the mercerizing plant. J. E. 
Hug, until recently engaged in research 
work with Universal Industrial Corp., 
has been placed in charge of silk throw- 
ing operations for The Elmore Co. He 
was for five years a member of the 
Raw Silk Classification Committee, but 
resigned in 1920 in order to establish 
a buying agency in China. 
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The Scope 
National Service 


Piece Dveing 
Weighting 
Finishing 

Roller and Block Printing 
Moire Hosiery 
Rayon and Celanese 
Ribbons 
Skein Silk 
Knitted Fabrics 
Mixed Goods 


PAW NO IFAIBIREC 
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KNIT GOODS 








Men’s Underwear Selling 





Lightweights, 


Especially 


2-Pc. Lines Show Activity 


HE summery weather of the past 

week had a decidedly favorable 
effect upon the knit underwear indus- 
try, so far as trade along the Atlantic 
Coast, and Eastern States was con- 
cerned. Active though mostly small- 
order spot buying was reported by nu- 
merous of the leading factors. The call 
served to strengthen a rather wobbly 
market. Knitters have not been too con- 
fident of late, due to the slow interest 
in lightweights, and the flurry of busi- 
ness served to stimulate confidence. 
The demand was especially sharp in 
the men’s lines. Fancy trunks sold 
steadily, and one large producer said he 
was behind in shipments, this despite 
the fact that his mill is one of the big- 
gest in the country. The call for fancy 
trunks is one of the features of the mo- 
ment, this factor added; the preference 
is for all kinds of gay stripes. The de- 
mand for pull-over shirts and track pants 
is also strong, but mostly in whites. 


Two-Piece Trend 


Knitters commented further on the 
trend toward two-piece lines. Several 
who were questioned said this was more 
than a summer tendency, and might pos- 
sibly mean a significant change in pub- 
lic taste. It was stated that the smaller 
mills which specialized in one-piece cot- 
ton units for men, are beginning to feel 
the pinch, due to the preference for the 
two-piece garments. — 

Although white is still the dominant 
color in men’s underwear, orders for col- 
ored garments have increased during 
recent weeks, it was stated. At present, 
there is much discussion as to what 
trend style will take in the 1930 offer- 
ings. One rather keen observer of the 
inarket said he thought men consumers 
would soon show a reaction away from 
the lively colors, and would return to 
the conservative white. He based this 
lorecast on the fact that, despite the 
pushing of the color lines, their sales 
progress has been relatively slow. The 
general view of the trade on this point 
s that the new openings will see some 

triking emphasis placed on color in 
ien’s underwear, though no one hazards 
guess as to how the man of average 

conservative tastes will take that trend. 

Women’s underwear demand was 

iirly normal. Glove silk lines sold at 

good pace; the rayon business, of 
ourse, was in the lead and factors re- 
orted an active call for bandeaus and 
anties. Future buying of men’s cot- 

1 heavyweights continued poor. It 


was commented that buyers are more 
and more inclined to hold off on heavy- 
weights and buy spot, when the season 
is more advanced. 


Bathing-Suit Shortage 
Hits Jobbing Trade 


Wholesalers and Retailers also Find 
It Hard to Get Stocks — 


“Sun - Suits” Strong 


Jobbers and retailers who are not 
adequately covered on _ bathing-suit 
stocks are now reported to be having 
great difficulty in getting the necessary 
supplies for the summer. The shortage 
of bathing-suits which has been a fea- 
ture of the New York market for some 
weeks, shows no sign of abating. The 
warm weather of the past week, brought 
a flood of inquiries to the mills, urging 
early shipment of orders. Many of the 
large knitters are operating their mills 
at capacity, but even at that schedule 
they are unable to meet the demand, it 
is stated. One large-scale producer who 


was interviewed this week, said his 
firm’s deliveries were ‘at least four 
weeks behind.” The same mill is dis- 


couraging August orders, except repeats 
from their own customers, it was said. 

The bathing-suit demand at present is 
pretty well divided among all lines; 
“sun-suits” are strong among the 
women’s and children’s numbers. Staple 
designs and conservative colors are fa- 
vored in men’s goods. 

Fancy sweaters, which have been very 
active, quietened this week, and mills 
were enabled to catch up with shipments. 
The sweater business generally is sat- 
isfactory. Producers of winter staples, 
however, are still awaiting the opening 
of active future buying. Up to date. 
these heavyweights have been slow. 


Phoenix Mills, Inc., Little Falls, 
N. Y. The four parcels of property, 
consisting of Mills 1, 2, and 3, were sold 
at public auction on June 4. The prop- 
erty which was assessed for $170,000 
brought only $21,000. Mill No. 3, con- 
sisting of a four-story brick building 
90x117 ft., was sold to George H. Jones 
of the Gilbert Knitting Co. for ‘$6,500 
Mills 1 and 2, located in East Mill and 
South Second Streets, were sold to I. N 
Lovenheim, Albany St. merchant, for 
$8,000. Each building is four stories and 
basement; one is 90x142 ft. and the other 
62x108 ft. Mr. Lovenheim stated that 
he had no plans regarding the propertv. 
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“Bare Leg” Lines 
In Active Demand 


Warm Weather Aids Call for 
Novelty Seamless — Men’s 
Fancies Improve 


Two divisions of the hosiery trade 
responded to the warm weather of last 
week: these divisions were men’s fancy 
half-hose and women’s “bare leg’’ seam- 
less. Men’s fancy lines have been mov- 
ing more or less poorly during recent 
weeks, and the spurt in demand was 
very eagerly welcomed. Jobbers and 
retailers were in the market for high 
and medium grade goods, as well as 
lower-end. The “price” lines showed 
their usual activity, and the rayon and 
silk mixtures at 50c., and the 75c. fancies 
also sold well, knitters said. 

There was no important change in the 
situation regarding children’s anklets 
and infants’ sox. Both these lines have 
been selling actively through the past 
month, and they may be good for some 
time yet, factors said. 

The warm weather stimulated con- 
sumer interest in the “bare leg” lines, 
and many women, wearing the “bare 
leg’ seamless nude-colored hose, were 
seen at the popular beaches. Mills re- 
ported active ordering of this novelty 
hosiery number; the call, of course, is 
for spot shipment, and the orders are 
of medium size, it was stated. 

Slow movement of  full-fashioned 
among the smaller mills resulted in a 
price-weakening during recent weeks. 
A considerable quantity of low-grade 
silk numbers were offered at prices ma- 
terially below market rates. This soft- 
affected a fair number of the 
“price” producers, but made no serious 
impression on the larger, more solidly 
established firms, whose prices remained 
status quo. It was believed by some 
that the price-cutting would clear out 
the surplus very shortly, and bring about 
a healthier condition. 


ness 


Everwear Hosiery Plans 


Mill in South 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. — Everwear 
Hosiery Co. of Milwaukee, Wis., will 
establish a southern distributing ware- 
house in Chattanooga, Tenn., according 
to announcement by Claude Brown, 
realtor who secured a location for the 
company. The hosiery concern will 
open its warehouse here around July 1, 
it is anticipated. The company has 
leased space in a new warehouse re- 
cently completed on East Eleventh street 
near the heart of the city. 

In announcing the closing of the lease, 
Mr. Brown stated that officials of the 
company had stated that later a plant 
for the production of hosiery will be 
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READING HOSIERY 
FINISHING WORKS 


“It all depends on the finish” 


Dyers of Yarns and Hosiery 
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KNIT GOODS — Continued 





established in Chattanooga. The local 
warehouse will serve all the southern 
states, and a force of between 12 and 15 
people will be employed. 





RECENT TEXTILE PATENTS 
(Continued from page 61) 


Looms, Side-slipping filling detector for. 
1,715,992. A. J. Chevrette, Worcester, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Thread cutter for box. 1,715,985. 
Dr. S. B. Bridges, Cliffside, N. C. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, Worcester, Mass. 

Looms, Thread cutter for box. 1,715,963. 
R. G. Turner, Worcester, Mass. Assigned 
to Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

MACHINE for combing textile fibers with 
intermittently rotating nip drums. 1,715,- 
473. C. Schleifer, Novara, Italy. 

MACHINE for uniting knitted webs. 1,715,- 
400. L. N. D. Williams, Ogontz, Pa. 
Assigned to Scott & Williams, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

SHUTTLE driver for looms. 1,716,353. E. L. 
Kunze, Chemnitz, Germany. 

STOCKING and making the same. 1,715,657. 
R. H. Holden and J. F. Roberts, Worces- 
ter, Mass. Assigned to Holden Knitting 
Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Stock1ncs, Attachment for. 1,716,007. 
F. Rosenthal, New York, N. Y. 

Stockrncs, Method of and device for fin- 
ishing the foot portion of. 1,716,066. 
E. Klemm, Boonton, N. J. 

SweEaTer. 1,715,943. N. Neuman, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

SEPARATING and supplying threads particu- 
larly to warp-heddling machines, Device 
for. 1,716,549. W. Hammer, Uster, 
Switzerland. Assigned to Firm Zell- 
weger, A.G., Uster, Switzerland. 

SHuTTLE check, Adjustable. 1,717,259. 
F. Ramm, Pittsfield, Me. 

S.Lus catcher. 1,716,452. A. A. Maino and 
A. Norlander, New Bedford, Mass. 

SPREADING or stretching material. 1,716,- 
555. T. E. Kane, Mansfield, Mass. 

TREATING cotton fibers to produce wool- 
like effects. 1,717,322. A. Bodmer, 
Wattwil, Switzerland. Assigned to He- 
berlein & Co., A. G., Wattwil, Switzer- 
land. 

TREATMENT of yarns and fabrics. 1,716,- 
720. G. H. Ellis, Spondon, England. 
Assigned to Celanese Corp. of America, 
Delaware. 


THREAD cutter for  filling-replenishing 
looms. 1,715,930. W.H. King, Clinton, 
Mass. Assigned to Crompton & Knowles 


Loom Works, Worcester, Mass. 

THREAD cutter, Laterally-adjustable. 1,715,- 
923. E. R. Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 
Assigned to Crompton & Knowles Loom 

__ Works, Worcester, Mass. 

'HREAD cutting and removing mechanism. 
1,716,045. A. A. Gordon and A. F. Mor- 
rell, Worcester, Mass. Assigned to 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. 

/ RANSFERRING knitted fabrics and mechan- 
ism for this purpose. 1,715,399. L. N. D. 
Williams, Ogontz, Pa. Assigned to Scott 
& Williams, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

WINDING yarn and the like, Device for. 
1,715,448. A. B. Collingbourne, Elgin, I11. 
Assigned to Collingbourne Mills, Inc., 

Elgin, Til. 

YARN Carrier. 1,716,128. R. Hampe, Helm- 
stedt, Germany. 


Part-Wool Rule to 
Apply to Entire Trade, 
If Commission Approves 


In the event the Federal Trade Com- 
mission approves and adopts as one of 
its own rules the part-wool knit under- 
wear labeling and advertising resolution 
adopted by manufacturers and distrib- 
utors June 4, the plan will apply to all 
branches of the wool underwear trade 
regardless of representation at the recent 
meeting or of association membership. 

Such was the reply of Roy A. Cheney, 
secretary, Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, to inquiries 
tollowing the meeting as to whether the 
ruling would apply to the entire trade, 
or only to members of the subscribing 
associations. 

The resolution requiring the percent- 
age by weight of wool contained in all 
wool-content knit underwear to be stated 
in labeling, advertising, merchandising 
or selling, was approved by representa- 
tives of the Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, the National 
Dry Goods Association, the National 
Better Business Bureau and the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Clothiers 
and Furnishers. 

Mr. Cheney expressed the opinion the 
Federal Trade Commission may not act 
until next fall on the request of the knit 
underwear manufacturers’ association 
for another trade practice conference to 
secure the commission’s approval of the 
part-wool resolution. The association 
has already secured a commission ruling 
requiring the wool content to be dis- 
tributed throughout the body fabric of 
all knit underwear represented as part 
wool. 


Summer School Opens 
at N. C. State 


Yarn manufacture, loom fixing, fabric 
structure and analysis, fabric design, 
dobby weaving, and dyeing, are among 
the subjects offered in the N. C. State 
College summer school, Raleigh, N. C., 
which opened June 11. Thomas Nelson, 
dean of the textile school; Thomas R. 
Hart, A. H. Grimshaw, and J. T. Hil- 
ton, of the regular. textile school 
facultv, are conducting classes in the 
summer school. 

Courses in cotton classing open to all 
growers and buyers of cotton, under the 
direction of J. B. Cotner, associate pro- 
fessor of farm crops, have been arranged 
and an expert of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
give demonstrations in grading the 
staple. 


May Increase Use of Cotton 
in Wash Net Laundry Bags 


WASHINGTON, (D. c.)—A study is be- 
ing conducted by the new uses for cot- 
ton section of the Textile Division of 
the Department of Commerce, of the 
possibility of increasing the use of cot- 
ton in wash net bags for laundries. 
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Educational Campaign by Busi- 
ness Firms in Piedmont Area 


The leading cotton mills of the Pied- 


mont section of South Carolina, to- 
gether with banks and _ engineering 


firms, have promoted a series of full 
page educational monographs that are 
being published weekly in the news- 
papers of Greenville, S. C. Different 
subjects are treated by selected authori- 
ties and no town, county, individual or 
corporation receives any special atten- 
tion, but the series attempts to show the 
past as well as the possible future de- 
velopment of the Piedmont section of 
the state. 

The third page of the series was pre- 
pared by Robert K. Eaton, professor of 
carding and spinning, Clemson College, 
and entitled, “Value of the Textile 
School to the Textile Industry.” It was 
said that the enrollment in the textile 
department of Clemson College during 
the past school year was 170 men, and 
that 60 of these students had relatives 
either in the mills or connected with the 
textile industry of the state, while 43% 
had received mill experience. 

One object of the educational series 
is the promotion of successful produc- 
tion of quality cotton and other agri- 
cultural commodities. 





May Standardize Underwear 


Labels 


Even the hanger label on underwear 
garments will be standardized in size 
if a plan now being developed by the 
Associated Knit Underwear Manufac- 
turers of America, is finally approved. 
The change will effect an appreciable 
economy for the manufacturer, accord- 
ing to Roy A. Cheney, association secre- 
tary. The association’s research office 
in Washington has taken the subject 
up with the Department of Commerce. 
The plan requires the cooperation not 
only of label makers but concerns that 
build !abel-making machines, as well as 
jobbers and manufacturers. 


Colter & Bernie Merge 
with Harold Hustler 


Harold Hustler, formerly of 93 Worth 
Street, New York, who has been for 
over 20 years operating as an inde- 
pendent hosiery selling agent, has closed 
his office and has merged with the firm 
of Colter & Bernie, Inc. of 40 Worth 
Street, New York. 

Mr. Hustler brings with him, among 
other accounts, that of Portage ( Wis.) 
Hosiery Company, manufacturers of 
bundle wool socks. 


Urge Dept. of Commerce to 
Probe Distribution Costs 


WasHINcTON, D. C.—As a measure 
looking to the reduction of the mount- 
ing cost of distributing goods from 
manufacturer and producer to consumer, 
the National Wholesale Conference,. 
recommended the centralization of dis- 
tribution cost studies in the Department 
of Commerce. 
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REELS 


COP 
- WINDERS 
Standard for 50 Years 
Also SPECIAL MACHINERY of All Kinds 


LINDSAY HYDE & COMPANY 
2130 E. York Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Single, two-ply, three- 
ply, and four-ply for 
slack twist. 


for linen, flax, 
and jute. 





WRITE for samples and 


prices for our Sewing and Splicing 
Threads in all colors. You cer- 
tainly want TO know the advan- 
tages we can offer. 


FLORENCE 
THREAD CO., Inc. 
Riverside, Burlington County, N. J. 








WEIMAR BROTHERS 
U. S. BINDING 






TRADE MARK 


Tapes, Bindings and Narrow Fabrics 


j 
| Manufacturers of 





2046-48 Amber Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











TAPES, BRAIDS 
Bindings & Twines 
Spinning Tapes and Spindle Bandings 


Gaufin Textile Co. 
32 North Front St., Philadelphia 













WINDERS 


ene EY-Kay, eae Cop and Skein | 
| 


euctns & ZC RADE 
oC He 
Kw ITTING MACHINERY or Silk 
CY YARN WAXERS | 
GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 


For Wool, Cotton | 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE ORY 
HOSIERY FINIGHING BOARDS 


08K Aaso, 
xt W YTEY Smooy, 


4" 


Jos. T. Pearson & Sons Co. 


1825 E. Boston Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Equip Your Ladies’ Hose Machine 
with the... 


Little Silent 
Watchman 


STOP [Ea 
MOTION | 


and eliminate 75% 


| of your knitting 


| troubles by stopping the machine when the broken needle or de- 
| fects occur. 


SIMPLICITY . . . DURABILITY .. . ECONOMY 
Circular and prices upon request 


P. C. KLINGLER 


111 Stewart Ave., Riverside, N. J. 


| Manufactured by 


L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Spring Knitting Needles 


Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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PORCELAIN 
GUIDES 


PAGE-MADDEN COMPANY, Inc. 
277 Ralph Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
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Cotton Goods Have 
Uneventful Week 


Print: Chath. Sellens Mab ‘Dliais 
Prices — Denim for Third 
Quarter Is Unchanged 


The statement that the cotton goods 
market had another quiet, unsatisfac- 
tory week does not savor of newness 
but nevertheless sums up the situation 
completely. Gray goods sales fell off, 
although sellers attribute this to their 
holding firm at gc. advance over last 
week. Colored goods sales were im- 
proved; certain factors finding their 
sales in these items the best since early 
April. Exports took a good percentage 
of these sales. 

More and more sellers are discour- 
aged with the unsatisfactory conditions 
prevailing during a year in which cot- 
ton is a style fabric and offers the 
greatest opportunity for success in 
years. Cut-throat competition and lack 
of co-operation are the basic causes for 
the difficulties and little relief can be 
expected until the various branches of 
the industry learn to co-ordinate and be 
mutually helpful. 

The season of cotton crop reports is 
close at hand and a crop scare would 
probably induce buying but at best this 
would be but a temporory alleviation. 
Notices of curtailment during the first 
week of July have reached a point 
where it is certain that a large propor- 
tion of the industry will follow that 
course. It is hoped that this will be 
extended to different periods throughout 
the summer but all are agreed that ad- 
ditional curtailment will depend largely 
on the success attending the initial 
effort. 

Print Cloths: Although print cloth 
sales for the week fell off, the majority 
ot sellers have adopted a firm attitude 
regarding price. Buyers were generally 
slow to accept this move as it was still 





Cotton Goods Quotations 


June 19 Junel2 June 20 

Spot cotton, N. Y. 18.75c¢ 18.95¢ 21.50¢ 
Print Cloths 

27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 43-5e'} Ate 54-60 

38}-in., 64x60, 5.35 7¥4-7tc 7%-7he 7}-8c 

9 -in., 68x72, 4.75 8-8ke 8&-Bic 8§-83c 

39 -in., 72x76, 4.25 94e 9ke 9te 

’ -in., 80x80, 4.00 10c 10c 10fc 

Brown Sheetings 

-in., 56x60, 4.00 8te 8tc 8ic 

in., 48x48, 3.00 10-10}c 10kc 10}-10%c 

-7ic 8he 


-in., 48x48, 4.00 7}-7ic 
Pajama Checks 


in., 72x80, 4.70 8}-84c 84-84c 8]-9c 
‘}-in., 64x60, 5.75 7c 7c 7-7ic 
Miscellaneous 
ls, 37-in., 3 yd. WG-10 103¢ ll-Ilic 
OB dn ie 17c I7c 19¢ 
kings, 8oz..... 22-234c 22-234¢ 214-23¢ 
“tandard prints... 9te Ihe 8c 
\ stern staple ging- 
ims, 27-in..... 10c 10c 9c 


FABRICS 











possible to pick up scattering lots at 
lower figures. At the opening of the 
current week, these lots were becom- 
ing scarce especially for spots of 5.35s. 
This number was held at 74c. for con- 
tracts, but there were reports of spots 
at 7%. 

Sheetings: Except tor specialties the 
sheeting market was dull. Several small 
lots were reported sold, but the yardage 
moved was insufficient to change the 
general satuation. Prices are consid- 
ered to be unchanged. 

Denims: Rumors of .ower prices have 
been set at rest by the action of the 
large denim producers who recently 
named 17c. for 2.20s as the basis for 
July, August and September deliveries. 


Spring, 1930, Styles 


Influence Men’s Wear 


Light Color Vogue Leads to Belief 
Woolens Will Improve 
Next Season 


Spring cloths are greatly increasing 
their hold on the buyer’s attention, and 
all are urging deliveries of merchandise 
on order to clear the way for new sea- 
son fabrics. 

From the buyer’s standpoint this de- 
livery question assumes a two-fold as- 
pect. The strong competition, especially 
in the popular price field, necessitates 
the very latest in fabric design in order 
to capture orders, and several buyers in 
this field have stated that they would 
not cut goods if received so late as to 
lose newness. This same desire of hav- 
ing the last word in style also leads 
buyers to hope that they will be able to 
offer them in their fall lines. 

The vogue for light colors has swept 
the market almost completely and leads 
many to believe that woolens will have 
a more favorable season next year. It 
was pointed out that woolens lend them- 
selves to the “ice cream” shades and are 
particularly adaptable to sports wear. 
The American people are sports minded, 
although the majority are onlookers 
rather than active participants. Through 
various media the public have been edu- 
cated to wear certain types of clothing 
while doing their “looking” and every 
year sees increasing yardage consumed 
in this field. 

With all signs pointing to a strike in 
the cloak and suit trade, garment houses 
are very cautious about taking piece 
goods. Women’s wear houses, result- 
ingly, have found business very dull and 
uncertain. Chain store and mail order 
houses have placed moderate orders, but 
the bulk of the women’s trade has placed 
little more than sample requirements, it 
is stated. 

Tropicals, both piece goods and made 
up garments, are very scarce and during 
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the last few days retail buyers who have 
been insufficiently covered have taken 
whatever they could get. The rush has 
practically cleaned out any and all piece 
goods in the market, even to the leave- 
overs and odds and ends usually un- 
wanted except at ridiculous prices. 


Heat Spell Helps 
to Clear Chiffons 


Active Spot Buying Follows 
Protracted Warm Weather 
In Eastern States 


The discomforts of the torrid weather 
which prevailed during the past week in 
the Atlantic States, were compensated 
for—in the broadsilk trade, at least—by 
an increased demanl for summer 
fabrics. The remaining stocks of 
chiffons, and other lightweight prints, 
moved actively all week, factors re- 
ported. Cutters and piece goods buyers 
were in the market, and they were all in 
buying mood. The price reductions, to- 
gether with the fact tha, the hot weather 
had helped to clear both piece goods 
and summer ready-to-wear, accentuated 
the interest of the trade in the broad- 
silk offerings. 

In the field of chiffons, small prints 
sold best. Orders came in steadily, with 
spot shipment usually insisted upon. 
There were also a few calls for spot 
shipments of velvets. As a rule, how- 
ever, the velvet demand was on a future 
basis. Sales of sheers are increasing. 

At the production end, the mills are 
concentrating on fall, with transparent 
velvets a big feature. These lines are 
being produced on a gradually expand- 
ing scale, factors said. Plain velvets 
continue in with the lead, with plains 
somewhat slow. 

Chiffons: Increased demand, and ac- 
tive spot shipment, follows heat spell 
in Atlantic States. Orders of fair-size; 
prices somewhat improved, but still low, 
due to desire to clear. 

Velvets: Good future call for trans- 
parents, with plains preferred. Slight 
increase in spot demand. Prints in- 
different. 

Silk Situation at a Glance: Propuc- 
TION—Mills concentrating on fall and 
winter lines. Virtually no summer 
fabrics being woven. Continued stress 
on velvets. 

Stocks: Summer fabrics moving 
steadily ; a few lines are cleared. Velvet 
stocks accumulating against expected 
big demand in mid-summer. 

DELIvERIES: Generally normal. All 
spot on summer lines, and some spot 
shipments of transparents. 

SENTIMENT: Somewhat improved, 
due to active call for chiffons and other 
lightweights. Increased confidence in 
prospects for velvets. 
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An 
Exceptionally 
Efficient 
Machine 


HIS Portable Foot 

Power Sewing Ma- 

chine has earned 

itself a reputation for 

economy in hundreds of 

mills. Gear driven, it is 

easy to operate and cap- 

able of attaining a high 

ae rate of speed. It is used 

. in various parts of the 

mill, — princi- 

pally in the 

dyehouse, 

oleachery 

and print 

room for sew- 

ing Woolen, 

Cotton, Bur- 

lap and other fabrics of 

all weights, wet or dry. 

Sewing Head operates 

MACHINE CO. othout arm con- 

76 Lafayette St. nection. Write for de- 
SALEM. MASS. tails. 


Power Rotary 


TILLINGHAST 
SUPPLY & 


We Know Virginia 


Our engineering and construction 
experience in Virginia has been exten- 
sive. If you are considering building a 
textile mill anywhere in the Old Domin- 
ion, Our experience is at your service. 


Write us about your plans 


ALLEN J. SAVILLE, Inc. 


Engineering and Construction 


Electric Building, RICHMOND, VA. 


For Your Convenience 
TEXTILE Wor tp, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York 


Gentlemen :—I sure would like to have a complete 
file of TeExTILE Wor LD to keep at my home. En- 
closed please find $2.00 in full payment for the next 


26 issues which please send to my home address as 
follows: 


| L. F. Dommerich & Co. 


Finance Accounts 
of Manufacturers and 
Merchants 


Discount and Guarantee Sales 


Executive and General Offices: 


271 Madison Ave., 
NEW YORK 


Established over 85 Years 





x. S. DICKSON & COMPANY, Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, NEW YORK cITY 
Fifth — 40 Exchange Place 
Wilder Building Phone Hanover 621? 


Textile Mergers and Consolidations 


Financed 


Textile Shares Bought and Sold 


Outright or on Commission 





| A.M. LAW & COMPANY 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON 
MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 





J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


Commission Merchants 


57 Worth Street 261 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Lockwood Greene aslnanue: Inc. 


ENGINEERS for the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 





Established 1872 Incorporated 192s 


CARD | TWISTER 

CYLINDER BR A nn D S » SPOOLER 

MULE AND SPINDLE BANDING?! INNING 
LAWNDALE BANDING WORKS 


Where the “Best Bands” are made 
R. T. LAWSON, Inc. LAWNDALE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Textile Shares Nearly Featureless 





No Real Test of Stock Values— 


General Trend Is 


Boston, June 19. 

Midsummer dullness has struck the 
textile securities market rather earlier 
than usual but in comparison with the 
narrow market of the last few months 
there is little important change. The 
general trend of values is downward 
and is due more to the lack of invest- 
ment interest and demand than to any 
real changé in the textile situation. 
Much is made in some quarters of the 
fact that the cotton-textile industry is 
again facing the need of drastic cur 
tailment of production, but there is 
glaring lack of recognition of the fact 
that the extreme activity of the first 
five months of the year were productive 
of very narrow profits for most mills, 
and of the possibility that better prices 
and profits may result from a curtail- 
ment of production closely to an order 
basis. 

However, there is no evidence thus 
far of stock accumulations, and every 
probability that a majority of mills 
will go into the new cotton season with 
small supplies and in a position to take 
advantage of the decline in the raw 
material. The silk industry is in much 
the same position and ought to emerge 
in the Fall in a stronger position than 
it has been for several months. The 
woolen and worsted industry, on the 
other hand, and_ particularly the 
worsted branch, have been showing 
steady improvement in business volume, 
and are in a better position than in 
several years to take advantage during 
the new lightweight season of lower 
raw material prices. 

An idea of the trend of textile share 
values may be gained from the fact 
that Naumkeag at today’s auctions de- 
clined 13 points to 105 and Pepperell 
points to 93, while Bates advanced 
, points to 1498 and Plymouth Cord- 
age 34 points to 835. Quite as surpris- 
ing as the declines in Naumkeag and 
Pepperell was a decline of 4 points in 
Nashua, preferred, to 83, although this 


5 
) 


sale was ex dividend. Of textile 
shares listed on the local exchange 
Pacific has developed the greatest 


weakness selling today as low as 284 
or a decline of 14 points from the 
closing price of a week ago. Bigelow- 
Hartford common at 1004 is off 4 point 
and the American Woolen issues and 
\mnoskeag are all down fractionally. 


Flint-Wampanoag Merger 


leetings of stockholders of the 
impanoag and Flint Mills, Fall 


River, Mass., are called for June 26 


Still Downward 


to consider in the case of the Wam- 
panoag the recommendation of its di- 
rectors that the offer of Flint to merge 
on the basis of one share of Flint for 
each seven shares of Wampanoag be 
accepted, and in the case of the Flint 
stockholders to authorize the merger 
and vote the additional shares required 
to effect it. In a letter to stockholders 
directors of the Wampanoag comment 
in part as follows on the offer of the 


Flint Mills: 
“An offer has been received from 
the directors of the Flint Mills, of Fall 


River, to purchase all the assets and 
property of the Wampanoag Mills as 
a going concern for 1,429 shares of the 
Flint Mills, having a par value of 
$100. If accepted, this proposition 
means that the real estate, machinery, 
supplies, accounts receivable and_ all 
other properties of this company wiil 
be transferred to the Flint Mills, which 
concern assumes all debts and outstand 
ing liabilities. The offer is contingent 
upon the convevance of all properties 
on or before July 20, 1929. 

“This proposition has been carefully 
considered by your board of directors, 
which, after mature deliberation, unan- 
imously recommends its acceptance. 

“While this company at present is a 
going concern, it is unable to secure 
adequate funds to make the operation 


of the mill successful, and existing 
loans to the corporation have been 
called. In cur opinion, unless the offer 


is accepted by stockholders there is no 
other reasonable alternative but liqui- 
dation. 

“The Flint Mill offer, if accepted, 
means that our stockholders will re- 
ceive one share of Flint Mill stock for 
each seven shares of their present 
holdings. It is believed that the pool- 
ing of the assets of the two concerns 
in this way will result in a well bal- 
anced manufacturing plant with rea- 
sonable prospects of successful opera- 
tion and of financial returns to the 
stockholders.” 


Boston Stock Auctions 


The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 


Shrs. Mills Par Price Change 
60 Naumkeag 100 105 13 
27 ~=—Bates 100 1492 + 2% 
107. Plymouth Cordage 100 84-83} + 3} 
17. Pepperell 100 93 3 
70 Nashua, pfd 100 83* — 4 

8 Associated Textiles ; 35 | 
50 Lancaster, pfd 100 133 + I} 
339 Total 
*And div 
June 22, 
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Further Decline in Southern 


Mill Stocks 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 15—The 
average price of 25 common stocks of 
southern textile mills continues down- 
ward according to the weekly market 
letter released by R. S. Dickson & Co. 

lhe list of stocks used in the 
compilation each week registered a net 
decline of 40c. per share for the week 
ending today, the average now standing 
at $94.84. 

No important advances or declines 
were noted in the general list of pre- 
ferred issues for the week and the vol- 
ume of sales was light. 


same 


Durham to Be Reorganized by 
Preferred Stockholders 


DURHAM, N. 
stockholders of 


the 
Hosiery 


C.— Meeting ot 
the Durham 


Mills, held here June 18, appointed a 
committee of five men to formulate 
plans for the reconstruction of the 


capital structure of the company and to 
report at an adjourned meeting of the 
stockholders to be held Oct. 3. The 
committee consists of W. L. Foushee, 
W. W. Sledge, T. D. Wright, and E. 
P. Carey, all of Durham, and B. B. 
\dams, of Four Oaks, N. C. 

A committee appointed at a previous 
meeting of the stockholders to decide 
who should have the voting power on 
the reorganization plans, reported that 
in its opinion this power belonged only 
to the preferred stockholders and this 
report was accepted. This question 
arose because, ordinarily, the class A 
common stockholders are in control of 
the mill, but due to non-payment of 
dividends, the control is at present held 
by the preferred stockholders. The 
committee’s report means that they will 
exercise exclusive voting power in the 
reorganization plans, as well as in the 
management of the mill. 





British Fine Spinners 


Profits Drop 


Net profits of only £632,617, com- 
pared with £1,104,223 the preceding 
year and £596,397 the year 1926-27, 
which included the coal stoppage period, 
are reported for the year 1928-29 by 
sritain’s Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers’ Association, Ltd., Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Ralph S. Charles, 


London, informs the Department of 
Commerce. 
However, by taking £100,000 from 


the dividend equalization reserve the 
directors will be able to declare a final 
dividend of 5%, making a total of 9% 
for the year. 

Some months ago the Fine Cotton 
Spinners and Doublers Association, 
Ltd., was in favor of adopting short- 
time in the Egyptian section, but have 
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generally broken down because the Fine 
Spinners are said to have refused to 
co-operate. On the last occasion their 
support of the policy for short time was 
taken as an indication that it would be 
to their advantage to co-operate in the 
curtailment of production. 


New England Textile Stocks 


(Quotations at ‘‘ Public Sale’ are based upon last sales 
at Boston Public auct ‘on and Boston Stock Exchange 
Bid and Asked prices are latest quotations of leading 
Boston dealers.) 

Public 

Sale Bid 
ee | | ee 64 62 
Am., Wool, pfd. oes 43 hae 
Amoskeag a ; 16 : 
Androscoggin. . 704 70 
Arlington...... 30} 30 
Bates oa a3 0 a 149 
Berkshire Associ it°s, com. ; 40 
Bigelow-Htfd., com.. 100} toa 
Boott ; a! oe 
Edwards. a6 : is 70 
Esmond, pfd. oe pinnae 99 
Farr Alpaca.... 98 
Great Falls. .. er 2} 
Hamilton Woolen ‘ 45} 
Hill. . i 22 
Ipswich, pfd... 
Ipswich, com. . 
Lawrence...... 
Ludlow Asso... 
Merrimack, com.. 
Nashau, com.. 
Nashau, pfd... 
Naumkeag..... 
N. E. So., pfd... 
sas rae 
Pacific 
Pepperell.. ‘ 
Plymouth Cordage. . 
Mets h 6 iocce 


Asked 
66 


55c. 


83} 83 
‘ ea 14 12 


Cotton Industry’s Problems 


(Continued from page 37) 


does not wear out for many years and 
the owners persist in running it as long 
as_ possible. 

Therefore, when the point has been 
reached where profits are meager, the 
trade should take careful account of 
itself and determined effort should be 
made to correct the situation. 


A Strong Leader Needed 


The textile situation today is in need 
of cooperation from all the units in- 
volved; it also needs a strong leader—a 
Moses, a Mussolini or a Messiah, as I 
said in another letter recently. 

Sixty years ago, when the United 
States did not have the Federal Reserve 
Bank, it was suffering from depreciated 
currency. We were not on a specie pay- 
ment basis, and over 15 years dragged 
by before specie payments were resumed. 
Every economist was writing and argu- 
ing in favor of resumption but nobody 
resumed. Finally we had an able Secre- 
tary of the Treasury who stated that 
“the only way to resume is to resume.” 
This determination was carried out and 
the situation cleared up at once. 

The same situation faces us today. 
We all know what the troubles are but 
we are not willing to act in cooperation. 
The time has come when the textile 
manufacturing industry is looked at 
with ridicule by other lines of business 
that are profitable. Machinery is wear- 
ing out with inadequate replacements 
and if owners of present mills should 
desire to sell their property tcday most 
of them could not sell except for a very 
low price. and much less than the cost to 
rebuild the mill. Yet there 


are many 
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other business corporations that have 
balanced their production and merchan- 
dising methods to a point where their 
securities sell for much more than the 
physical cost of replacement. I refer 
especially to the chain stores, public util- 
ities and many large. combinations that 
furnish us with our necessities and luxu- 
ries where common sense prevails. 


Industry’s “Sick Brother” 


The textile manufacturing industry is 
the outstanding “sick brother,” looked 
on not with admiring glances but with 
smiles and pity. 

The present day condition can be 
changed, but only when the units in the 
trade take account of stock and refuse to 
do business on the present unsatisfac- 
tory price levels. As long as there is an 
overplus of goods made the margin of 
profit will remain small. 

Our population is increasing at a 
slower rate than it did previously, both 
because of the lessened immigration and 
the fewer number of children in families. 
Therefore if things are allowed to drift 
as at present many years will elapse 
before the textile business becomes pros- 
perous again or until the expanding pop- 
ulation brings the demand up to the 
productive capacity. 

When we realize what our real prob- 
lems are and the difficulties, why do we 
hesitate “to resume”; in other words, 
why do we hesitate to put in force the 
economical need of concerted, lessened 
production ? 

TEXTILE Wortp is one of the out- 
standing trade papers and I believe it 
may be an important factor in hammer- 
ing home the above truths to the trade in 
general by seeing that everyone in the 
business becomes saturated with these 
facts regarding unsatisfactory profits 
and the ways to correct abuses. The 
Cotton-Textile Institute and Wool Insti- 
tute have shown that there is only a 
small margin of goods hanging over the 
market, and if only this could be elimi- 
nated so the buyer had to worry about 
covering his needs promptly, he would 
be willing to give up his present method 
of buying from hand to mouth and give 
orders for future delivery. This elimi- 
nation would not be a major operation 
but a minor one, but necessary for the 
good of the whole trade. 


No Night Work For Women 


There is another vital point that 
should be thoroughly studied and ad- 
justed so that the decision when made 
will be the same in all states: This is 
the question of night work. 

The United States is presumably the 
most civilized and prosperous country in 
the world and yet it is the only civilized 
land (except one or two) where women 
are permitted to work in the mills at 
night. “ven Japan and the financially 
weaker European countries have passed 
laws prohibiting the employment of 
women and children at night. 

In my humble opinion night work for 
children and women will eventually be 
outlawed in the United States by Fed- 
eral statutes on the basis of health and 
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humanity. The present condition is a 
throw-back from our boasted superior 
scale of living and standards. 


Summary of Problems 


The quality of textile goods made in 
this country compares favorably with 
that of any other part of the world. The 
men in the textile manufacturing busi- 
ness are the equal of their neighbors in 
other lines of industry in skill, character, 
courage and brains, but yet in financial 
receipts they are very backward. This 
is no doubt partly accounted for by the 
large number of units in the textile field. 
There is real difficulty in getting con- 
certed action from such a large number 
of scattered mills and their many vary- 
ing problems. Still, the whole sums up 
to this: 

1.—The trade is in a poor way, 
profitwise. 

2.—Almost everyone is “passing the 
buck,” and acting unrestrainedly for 
his own immediate welfare. 

3.—There is a distinct “inferiority 
complex” rampant, where everyone 
jumps for an order that gives at most 
an inadequate profit. 

4.—There is jealousy between the 
new and the old manufacturing cen- 
ters, even though both are vitally in- 
terested in receiving fair prices for 


goods. 
The Remedies 


To remedy all this a trade conscience 
must be aroused to refuse inadequate 
bids for goods, to restrain too large pro- 
duction, except at very high financial 
inducements, and a co-operative spirit 
must be awakened and fostered to do 
whatever is best for the whole trade. 
To help matters I would suggest one or 
more active business leaders be chosen 
having qualities of reliability, resource- 
fulness, energy and straight-thinking. 

What is needed is a reawakening of 
faith in the business, a determination not 
to accept bids at or below cost, and the 
spirit to act together for the good of the 
trade. “Watchful waiting” will not get 
us anywhere, but constructive and vig- 
orous action will. 


Curtailment Plans in South 


According to recent reports from 
Union, S. C., one group of textile mills 
there employing about 2,000 operatives 
will curtail production one week each 
month until further notice, while 
another group of plants having approx- 
imately 1,000 workers will be closed 
one week each month for four months. 

The majority of cotton mills in South 
Carolina have already announced plans 
to be closed for the first week of July. 


Secy. Sloan to Take Charge 
of New Uses Dept. of Institute 


According to the Cotton Textile In- 
stitute there will be no successor ap- 
pointed to fill the place of E. C. Morse 
as head of the New Uses Department. 
Secretary Sloan of the Institute will be 
in active charge of that department. 








COTTON YARNS 





Firmer Trend in Yarns 


Selling Prices 


Are 


Approaching Spinners’ Figures 


PHILADELPHIA. 
eee trading has been dull 
for the last month and there has 
been considerable short-selling, condi- 
tions are improving from the seller’s 
standpoint, several dealers stating that 
they are able to obtain from manu- 
facturers prices nearer to those quoted 
by spinners than at any time within the 
last three months. While prices are no 
higher than two weeks ago manu- 
facturers are finding it more difficult to 
locate short-sellers willing to sell them 
at ridiculous prices several cents beneath 
those named by the lowest spinners. 


That this situation has developed 
after a prolonged period of quietness 
at a time when cotton was weak is one 
of the most surprising developments 
in the market for several years. Sellers 
here have been advising spinners to 
curtail and this advice still is considered 
to be the best that can be given. Yet 
there has been comparatively _ little 
curtailment as yet and this would lead 
one to expect large stocks would have 
been accumulated by this time, sales 


Carded—(Average Quality) 
Double Carded Weav’g and Knitt’'g Yarn 2c. to 4c 
According to Quality 
TUBES—(WARP TWIST) 
ry $0. 344-$0 


SINGLE SKEINS OR 
4s to 8s....... $0.30 -$0.31 
AR .30 - .31} 
DR ac we Grd ; sn 
I oi as area fa : 2 
RS i aincane aad . 334 

TWO-PLY SKEINS AND 

$0.30 -$0.31 
| er 30s-2.. 
.3u4- .33 36s-2 
.323-— .33} 40s-2 
.33 - .34} 
-344- 135 
.37 - .37} 


SINGLE 


Weiss 


WARPS 


30s... 


40s extra quality. . 


TWO-PLY 
$0.31 -—$0.32 
32 - .33 


323-334 
ay 
333- . 344 
35 — .35} 


24s-2... 
26s-2.. 
30s-2 


50s-2.. 


20s-2 * 60s-2 


8s-3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes; tinged, .28-.29; white, .29}—30}; 


. 264—. 274 


waste, 


HOSIERY CONES (FRAME 


$0. 294—$0. 30 
.30 -— .30} 
.303}-  .31 
31- .314 
-313- .32 
.32- .323 
i: 


DB ts 
26s 


40s 


Ma oie cic 


26s-2.... 


40s-2 high break.. 
SORM2. icscss 
60s-2.... 


WARPS 


40s ordinary eis 47 


30s tying in... 364 
30s regular 
30s extra quality 39 


being small for many weeks, both in 
spinners and dealers hands. 


Stocks Smaller 


The reverse is reported although 
definite information on this point from 
spinners is not at hand. Indications are 
their stocks of many counts are small, 
as dealers have reported they have sub- 
mitted high priced offers on 30s-2 
warps for immediate shipment from the 
spinner and the reply was forthcoming 
that no deliveries on this count could 
now be made until July 10, showing 
they had no stock accumulated and had 
orders to take current production. 

Dealers and commission-houses assert 
their stocks are smaller than at any 
time this year in many counts and are 
unable to locate any sizeable stocks in 
this market or in the South in the 
popular numbers. While there has been 
complaint from spinners there are many 
of them in a fair position at this time, 
having business ahead for a comfortable 
period. 

It is admitted by all that new business 
at present is small and of an _ un- 


Dealers’ 


Cotton Yarn Quotations 


Higher 


20s-2... $0.46 
30s-2.. oan 
36s-2 we .54 
40s-2.. ao 
50s-2.. ‘ . 60 


36} 
.37}- 
. 38}- 


40s extra quality.. a= 
TUBES 


12s.. 
$0. 14s... 

; ~ 16s. 
18s “3 
re 
24s 
28s. 


MERCERIZED CONES 


26s-2.. $0.66 
30s-2.. .67 


36s-2.. .10 - 


40s-2.. 42 
45s-2.. ee 
50s-2.. a? 


608-2... 8? - 


70s-2 7 


important nature yet there is a steady 
nibbling by buyers that is consuming 
a fair amount as proven by the fact 
stocks here are not accumulating. 
Manufacturers are taking yarn in on 
old contracts and with the market in a 
fair position statistically, there are 
improvement will be seen in 
spinners’ position within the next two 
months if not before, well-informed 
factors looking for improved buying 
about July 15. 

Examples of the firmer trend in the 
market are numerous. Sales of 20s-2 
standard warps are being made at 345c. 
which is half cent under prices quoted 
by spinners for average grade yarn. 
This compares with sales made within 
the last two weeks at 334c. A similar 
condition is found in 30s-2 and the 
tendency in this and other finer counts 
is even more pronounced in the buyer’s 
favor because of the strong situation 
in long staple cotton, t# in. and longer. 
Spinners are quoting 30s-2 warps of 
the average grade at 394c. to 40c. and 
dealers state that they have made sales 
this week for the first time within that 
price range. 


signs 


Less Short-Selling 


There is less short selling, many 
houses that have been engaging in this 
practice within the last two months now 
having discontinued it, finding that they 


Combed Peeler—(Average Quality) 
WARPS, 
Merc. Tw. Wp. Tw. 


SKEINS AND CONES 
Mere.Tw. Wp.” 
$0.49 60s-2.. $0.68 $0. 
-54 70s-2.... ; .77 
. 564 DOPE. occ cces 90 
. 584 90s-2 10 
. 624 100s-2.. ; 35 
SINGLES 
40} 30s 
41 38s 
414 40s ‘ 
-42 50s .60 - 
. 43 60s... . 663- 
. 463 70s... pastes 77 - 
. 484 80s... 90 - 
(COMBED, UNGASSED) 
$0.67 80s-2.... $1.12 -$1 
.68 90s-2 ; 1.50 - | 
71 100s-2.... 1.82 - 1. 
.74 120s-2... 2.30 - 2 
ae Singles 
81 $0. 83 Glan... $1 
90 Si; WOT tescee EZ 
1.02 5 95 80s 2 


50 -$0. 
.524- 


COMBED REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS—SKEINS, 


TUBES 


55 = 


acs $0.57 
30s 60 
366... 
40s... 67 
45s... ‘ ae 
50s 77 
60s 


$0. 334-$0 
34 - 
35 - 
37 


close of business, June 19 


OR CONES, 2, 


62 Average 
~$0.59 


- .79 81 - .83 
87 - 89 91 - 93 


Quotations are average prices of the counts and qualities indicated at the 


less specifically noted. Fe 


3 AND 4-PLY 


—Sakelarides 
Best Average Best 


$0.62 -$0.64 $0. 83 
.62 65 —- 67 . 86 


Peeler 


62 - 64 67 - 69 . 89 


.69 71 - 73 (ea 
- .74 .76 - 78 «97 
1.02 
1.12 


They do not cover lower or higher qualities un- 
x New York Spot Cotton prices, see page 91. 


46 - For staple cotton prices, see page 93 
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lost money or did no more than break 
even. From this it should not be under- 
stood that the market is in a healthy 
condition from the standpoint of new 
business. Sales this week have been 
-mall but fundamentally there is a firm 
‘oundation upon which spinners and 
commission houses may build for the 
iuture. Curtailment among spinners is 
needed until demand grows and if this 
is done to a fair degree during the 
summer months indications are spinners 
will enjoy a fair margin when demand 
expands next month. 

The Pennsylvania State underwear 
market is more than seasonally quiet for 
this time of the year and new business 
with them is at a standstill. Phila- 
delphia manufacturers are normally dull 
ior this time of the year, which is 
usually a quiet month. Deliveries on 
old contracts are being made at a fair 
rate in carded yarns but combed spin- 
ners and mercerizers report that manu- 
facturers are not taking in yarn as 
promptly as in an average June. 

While there have been fewer inquiries 
this week there have been several large 
sales made that at least bring the total 
up to that of recent weeks. One is re- 
ported calling for more than 100,000 Ib., 
of 16s-2 and 20s-2 warps going to a 
braider, being made on a basis of 34¢c. 
ior 20s-2, for a yarn that was slightly 
under average quality; another sale of 
that size was reported on the basis of 
36c. for 20s-2 warps, the yarn being 
above the average in grade, taken by 
a plush manufacturer. 


Long Staple Yarns Strong 


Yarn spun from long staple cotton 
continue to be firm largely because of 
the high differentials that spinners are 
forced to pay for this type. Spinners 
are holding such yarns firm irrespective 
of demand. For this reason they claim 
there will be no reduction as expected 
by manufacturers, in combed peelers. 
There has been price-cutting in single 
and two-ply combed although few spin- 
ners have gone below the average price 
list of the largest combed spinners and 
this has given basis for predictions that 
present quotations of combed would not 
hold when spinners were again in need 
of new business. Strength of cotton of 
this type will tend to make it easier 
for spinners to get full prices. 

Buyers of combed yarns are con- 
ident that lower prices will develop 
largely because they see ordinary cotton 
lower by several cents than when they 
placed contracts several months ago. 
Naturally they feel they should benefit 
hy this drop. Spinners state they will 
not, as the differentials on long staples 
lave increased and this type cotton is 
‘igher now than it was when buyers 

laced their present contracts. 





Bell Hosiery Mills, Inc., of Suffolk, 

a., has been authorized by the State 
orporation Commission to increase its 

aximum authorized capital stock from 
~140,000 to $300,000. 


**Business Not So Bad”’ 


Sales Resistance Affects Volume 
More Than It Does Prices 


Boston. — Several local cotton yarn 
houses report that “business is not 
so bad,” although admitting that it 
is grossing in pounds and dollars con- 
siderably less than it was during the 
first four months of the year. Volume, 
however, averages as large as it did 
during June of last year, and some 
houses report it larger. The recent 
improvement in the number of inquiries 
and individual transactions is main- 
tained, and is accepted as proof posi- 
tive that the large proportion of users 
are carrying less than normal stocks 
for this period of the year ; furthermore, 
it is evident that they intend to keep 
their stocks small until they get a better 
line on the probable future price posi- 
tion of cotton. 

Offsetting this buying policy to a 
large extent is the fact that no important 
stock accumulations at the mills or in 
dealer’s hands have made themselves 
visible thus far. Another offsetting 
factor is the approach of the summer 
vacation period, and the determination 
of large numbers of spinners to hold 
production close to an order basis. Still 
another important factor is the im- 
possibility of buying anything but the 
shortest low grade cottons at prices 
that will make it possible to spin them 
into yarns and net a profit at current 
quotations. 

There is no quotable change in prices 
of any variety of cotton yarns, 
although the same irregularities are 
noticeable that have been a feature of 
the market for several weeks. If any- 
thing, prices are a little less irregular 
and a little firmer on 20s and finer 
counts, and also on nearly all counts 
and varieties of combed yarns. It is 
possible to buy an ordinary quality of 
20s-2 carded warps for less than 35c., 
and a poorer-than-average quality knit- 
ting yarn below a basis of 30c. for 10s 
frame spun cones, but most spinners 
having a reputation for their yarns ask 
4 to lc. more. Northern spinners are 
poorly employed as a rule, unless they 
are engaged on specialties, but except- 
ing a few spinners who are frankly 
competing with similar southern yarns 
any marked concessions are a rarity. 





Chattanooga Yarn 


Market Was Dull 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—A stiff ad- 
vance in the price of thrown silk was 
the only development of interest in the 
local yarn market during the week end- 
ing June 15. Double extra in thrown 
silk advanced to $5.50 during the pe- 
riod. The previous price had been $5.25 
to $5:30. 

There was only little activity in silk 
and there was not any particular inter- 
est in cotton yarns. The prices of the 
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latter remained unchanged. Tens carded 
cones are quoted at 30 to 3lc. while 20s 
are at 324 to 334c. 

In mercerized yarn, 60s-2 are offered 
at 87c., 20s-2 at 65c., and 80s-2 at $1.12. 
Combed singles were inactive with 18s 
at 42 to 43c. and 70s at 77c. to 79c. 


Carded Quiet and Firm 


Many Yarn Spinners to Curtail— 
Consumers Lack Orders 


New Yorx.—JIt is reported that 
carded yarn spinners are keeping 
prices firm even in the face of poor 
demand. Summer curtailment plans are 
under way and many plants have advised 
their selling agents and dealers to that 
effect. Buyers, however, have not 
changed their course, although the mar- 
ket feels that consumers must be run- 
ning very short on supplies of yarn and 
should any demand for their products 
spring up, there would be a concerted 
rush to buy for immediate shipment. 

One of the disturbing factors in the 
present situation seems to be the lack 
of orders for buyers’ products. There 
are many who feel yarns are on an 
attractive basis, but refrain from buying 
without the assurance they will readily 
dispose of goods. There is still, as al- 
ways, a large proportion of the trade 
which thinks lower prices are just 
around the corner and uses every possi- 
ble means to further bear down the 
market. Within the last two weeks a 
greater amount of inquiry was apparent 
and sellers had hoped that a fair pro- 
portion of it would come through as 
business. Duyring the last few days this 
has evaporated and little of it is on the 
order books. 

Conditions are a bit spotty in combed 
circles. There have been reports of 
sales in Gaston County, but spinners 
feel that business has been placed at a 
concession. Certain spinners have 
frankly admitted that lately they have 
found it advantageous to make small 
concessions on peeler cotton products. 
Buyers think that with the short staple 
cotton market declining there should be 
a corresponding drop in long staples, 
even though the two are entirely sepa- 
rate and actuated by different factors. 
Combed sellers have been willing to 
trade in a small way on certain classes 
of yarn as it has meant immediate busi- 
ness rather than having to wait for an 
indefinite period. 


A.C.M.A. to Co-operate on 
Cotton Arbitration Board 


Plans of the American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association for joining with 
the American Shippers’ Association in 
the creation of a joint arbitration board 
so organized as to provide a sound and 
reliable medium through which differ- 
ences between the mills and shippers 
may be settled have been announced by 
W. M. McLaurine, secretary of the 
cotton manufacturers’ association. 

This action, it was pointed out, came 
as a result of the announcement by E. 
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COTTON PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building, Philadelphia 


Selling Agents for: 


ROWAN COTTON MILLS 

A. M. SMYRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 
FRANKLIN RAYON CORP. 

OSCAR HEINEMAN CORP. 


IANNIS oy HINA 


| 
\ 


UMA 


Also Representing Exclusively—Ten Southern Mills, 
Spinning High Grade Warps for Mercerizing 


ni 


mM 
\ 


Branch Offices 


Adams Franklin Building Greensboro Bank Building 432 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago Greensboro, N. C. New York City 


UNDA AANA 


WMA NAC RSS A oF 


OOO an 


, Waterman Currier & Co. 
Henderson- Harriet INCORPORATED 


: BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 

( ’ tt M ll 78 Chauney St. 40 Worth St. 1600 Arch St 
otton 1i1S CHICAGO UTICA READING 

300 W. Adams St. Mayro Bldg. Am. Casualty Bidz. 


HENDERSON, N. C. CHARLOTTE 


Commercial Bank Bldg. 


——_ 19)» OI ——— , 
Selling Agents for 


Avondale Mills Cowikee Mills 
DEPEND ABLE High Grade Carded Cotton Yarns 


New Card Room Equipment Fitchburg Yarn Co. 
of the latest type Spinners of Fine American and Sakelarides ° 
6s to 20s single slow carded— Combed Cotton Yarns 
Cones and Skeins 30’s to 100’s Cops, Cones, Tubes, 
8s to 16s plied— Skeins, Warps, Beams 
Cones, Skeins, Tubes and Warps 
22s to 30s single— 


Cones and Skeins Appalachian Mills Co. 


Dyed Carded Cotton Yarns 
Direct Representation 


SELLING OFFICES Representing in Northern States and Canada 


Henderson, N.C. Troy, N. Y. American Yarn & Processing Co. 
9905 North 59 Mercerized Yarns in all 
Standard Counts and Put-ups 
OLLI DLO DLL LDAP 
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COTTON YARNS — Continued 





C. Dwelle, chairman of the organiza- 
tion’s cotton committee, to the effect 
that the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, 
which has heretofore financed and 
operated, in conjunction with the cot- 
ton committee and a similar committee 
from the shippers’ association, the 
joint Southern arbitration board, wished 
to be relieved of all responsibility in 
connection with the matter. 

As a result, the cotton manufacturers’ 
association, in recent executive session, 
recommended that the new president, A. 
M. Dixon, of Gastonia, N. C., appoint 
a cotton committee consisting of five 
members of his association for the pur- 
pose of “creating, organizing and equip- 
ping for proper functioning a joint 
arbitration board, and underwrite on be- 
hali of the association one-half of the 
operating expenses of the board, the 
association’s proportion of the expenses 
not to be in excess of $25,000 per year,” 
according to Mr. McLaurine. 

The cotton committee from the organ- 
ization is now being formed and will be 
formally named at a later date, Mr. 
MecLaurine announced. 





To Promote “‘Durene”’ 


Knitters are First to Take up 
New Brand Mercerized Yarns 


Strenuous promotion of Durene yarns 
together with intense activity in the 
matter of having Durene identified from 
the processor through to the manufac- 
turer, the retailer and ultimately the 
consuming public, is the order of the 
day with the recently formed Durene 
Association of America, and no effort 
is being spared in the carrying out of 
plans and policies laid down at the in- 
ception of that organization. 

J. P. Holt, of the Aberfoyle Mfg. Co., 
of Philadelphia, is functioning as chair- 
man for the group. 

There is every indication, according 
to Mr. Holt, that legitimate manufac- 
turers throughout the country are 
wholeheartedly in back of the movement, 
seeing in it an opportunity to do some 
real “trading up” with the assurance 
that through the use of Durene the 
possibility for skimping and subsequent 
cut-throat competition is practically 
eliminated. Already a considerable num- 
ber of hosiery mills have fallen in line 
and obtained licenses authorizing them 
to use the trademarked term, while many 
underwear manufacturers also have been 
licensed, with additional applications on 
tle awaiting committee action. Inci- 
dentally, it is understood that while the 
\ssociation’s efforts are at present con- 
‘entrated on the hosiery and underwear 
industries, they will branch out and in- 
‘ude other lines of merchandise as soon 
is possible. 

Not only are the manufacturers 
iccording support to the organization’s 
ims, but a large number of retailers in 
mportant cities have voiced approval of 
he activity and announced their willing- 


ness to stock and feature finished prod- 
ucts carrying the Durene label. 
According to Byron G. Moon, mer- 
chandising director of the Knit Under- 
wear Industry, with which the Durene 
Association is cooperating, arrange- 
ments have been made with several 
foremost merchants to play up such 
garments. He pointed out that at an 
early date these retailers will be making 
their first advertising announcements 
covering garments labeled Durene. 


Cotton Wastes Sink Lower 


Abnormally Low: Market in 
Spinning Stocks 


Boston.—Last week was dull for 
cotton waste dealers generally, and it 


Was no easier to induce consumers to 


pay satisfactory prices. Looking at 
the situation broadly it would seem 
as though there was a_ considerable 
amount of waste pressing for sale. 
The amount of waste being sold on 
commission has been an _ important 
factor in the market during recent 


years and from the old-time standpoint 
this method of distributing wastes is not 
looked upon with favor inasmuch as 
the commission seller has no particular 
incentive to sustain values at a time 
when it would be to the best interest 
of the market as a whole to keep prices 
from slipping off. In addition to the 
thin demand the market from now on 
is likely to be subject to continuous 
disturbances brought about by the 
bureau reports covering the conditions 
of the crop and the probable yield. 

There is, it is said, a large quantity 
of cheap southern waste available. 
Waste output this year has been greatly 
in excess of consumption and if this 
is true little else is needed to explain 
the steady decline in values from the 
first of the year. How low the big 
weight of available waste will force 
the general market is a matter of con- 
jecture. Current spotty demand 
not sustain values. 

It is a 100% buyer’s market accord- 
ing to one large house with plenty of 
stock in its possession. In anything 
like a normal market when there is a 
cotton price decline, percentage prices 
rise; but at this time they both decline 


can- 


together. On current low cotton 
market the best peeler comber has 


moved down to 75-80%, the best peeler 
strips to 70-72}% with average white 
card strips at 65-675%. According to 
one opinion on the market it is almost 
impossible to sell anything except at 
2c. per pound below cost. The smaller 
dealers are finding business very small 
and exceedingly difficult, but having 
moderate overhead and practically no 
stocks they are not in anything like 
the serious condition of the large con- 
tracting who are receiving 
materials from the mills all the time. 
On current market it is questionable 
whether the best peeler comber would 


houses 
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bring more than 14$c. Around this 
level it is becoming more attractive to 
Continental and English purchases and 
export 


crease. 


business is showing some in- 


Current Quotations 


Peeler comber 


15 153 
Peeler strips 14 143 
Sak. comber 135—14 
Choice willowed fly 7} 8hc 
Choice willowed picker 6 7c 
Sak. strips 17 18 
Linters (mill run) 5 5he. 
Spoolers (single) 10 1 


Aberfoyle In New Boston 
Offices 


Abertoyle Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has 
moved their Boston offices from their 
former location at 116 Bedford St., to 
larger quarters at 52 Chauncy St. 


Burlap Easier 


After a two day holiday, Calcutta 
reopened on Wednesday at a_ slight 
advance over Saturday’s closing, but 
unchanged from the prices quoted here 
by importers. Buyers showed little in- 
terest in futures, although and 
nearby gocds interest was active and 
fair sized orders were placed. 

June to September shipments of 8 oz. 
40s were steady at 6.35c. with October- 
December at 6.25c. June-September 
heavyweights were 8.50c. and for the 
last quarter 8.10c. Lightweight spots 
and afloats were quoted at 6.15-6.20c., 
with 8.15-8.20c. for heavyweights. 


spots 


Hosiery Workers Plan 
Convention to Act on Agreement 


Pa.—President Emil 
Rieve of the American Federation of 
Full Fashioned Hosiery Workers has 
announced that a special convention of 
the organization will meet in Philadel- 
phia, Monday, June 24th, to take up the 
proposed national agreement between 
the manufacturers committee and the 
commitees of union leaders. The special 
convention, President Rieve stated, will 
take up two matters—the proposed pact 
with the manufacturers covering new 
wage rates and shop conditions, and 
new plans for carrying on the organ- 
ization work of the federation. 

In an editorial in The Hosiery 
IV orker, President Rieve and Secretary 
Smith stated that they see important 
economic and strategic advantages for 
the union in the tentative agreement. 
It is also stated that, once this question 
is settled, union officials plan an organ- 
ization drive in the South, Eastern 
Pennsylvania and in the Middle West. 
A drive in the non-union mills is also 
under way during the summer months 
in the Philadelphia area under the 
direction of President McKeown, head 
of the local union here, which W 
claims to have organized almost 1,000 
new members during 1929 and is taking 
in more workers each week. 

President Rieve and his colleagues 
stated that they expected that the new 
agreement would be adopted, practically 
as now drafted. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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Dyers, Bleachers 
and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns in 
Warps or Skeins 
A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 


equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 
ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


The Halliwell Company 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SOLD DIRECT 
P.O. BOX 1677 


==" ATLANTA, - 







Linen 


facts. 


quote. 


The 
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Go shopping in real earnest when 


HUMIDIFIERS 


WE are just around the corner 
ready to call on you and talk 


“STANDARD” 


Humidifiers with Automatic 
Control is today’s 
Standard of Comparison 


Let us have the opportunity to 


} i a HS —e., 








and Novelty Yarns, Twisting, 


Doubling, Reeling, Cops, Cones, Tubes 
and Skeins, Winding in every form, single 
and multiple. 


~ WINDING? 


Telephone SCIENTIFIC TEXTILE CO. 


| Trenton, N. J.,7-4308 Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. 





you need 








STANDARD ENGINEERING WORKS 
Pawtucket, R. I. U. S. A. 





a 


Silk, Cotton, Worsted, Artificial Silk, 





















- 


High Grade Combed Peeler Yarns 


Manufactured where climatic conditions are ideal. 
Made especially for Ladies’ Fine Gauge Underwear. 





FALLS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Granite Falls, N. C. 
» Pa. 


Selling Agent, P. i. Gilkey, Lafayette Bldg., Phila. 


PAULSON, LINKROUM & CO., Inc. 


COTTON YARNS 
52 Leonard St., New York 











EwING-THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
CHESTER, PA. 
Warp Mercerizing for the Trade 
Gassed—Natural—Bleached—Colors 
DOUBLE MERCERIZED SPECIAL PROCESS 
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‘ded 
and Combed 
White and Colored Single and Ply 
Sell Direct 
DANA WARP MILLS, Westbrook, Maine 


Cotton Yarn and Warps 











— 


MONUMENT MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, 
Colors, Bleached On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, 
Skeins and Chain Warps 


FAST-BLACKS and COLORS F° ‘gelen Mills 


Specialty 
WE SELL DIRECT 


- amienmnsnepentis sata teetrasmeparerenrscincesmansiniememmnainniinanil 

















| The MONTGOMERY CO., Windsor Locks, Conn. 


Manufacturers of MERCERIZED 
| COTTON YARNS Give the high, NOVELTY YARNS Boucle, Bourette 
Silk-like lustre in Knit Goods and and Spiralsin Cotton, Wool, Worsted, 
| Woven Fabrics. Mohair and Silk. 
TINSEL, Lame, Laminette, Cords, Cordonette Threads, 
Brilliants, Perlerette, Brush and Mop Yarn in Grid, Silver, 
Antique, Steel, Copper. Tinsel Conductor Cord ior Electri- 
cal Purposes 
New York Sates Office: 468 Fourth Ave. 








Solway Dyeing & Textile Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Dyers, Bleachers and Mercerizers 
of Cotton Yarns, Warps or Skeins 


ABSOLUTELY FAST COLORS 
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Cotton Market Eases 


Fear of Boll Weevil Re- 


stricts Aggressive Selling 


HE cotton market held quite steady 


in the face of improving weather 
ud crop progress until after the publi- 
cation of the domestic consumption fig- 
ures for May and of the Government’s 
report on boll weevil emergence prior 
to June 1. These reports were quite 
s bullish as had been anticipated, but 
they had been far enough discounted to 
have no stimulating effect on demand. 
(his being the case prices eased under 
realizing oer liquidation and the market 
worked gradually lower later in the 
\W eek. 

No change was reported in the gen- 
erally firm ruling of the old crop spot 
situation, but the presence of about 160,- 
000 bales of cotton in the local certifi- 
cated stock and the possibility of de- 
liveries next month, has led to con- 
siderable near month liquidation in the 
local market. Much of this has been in 
the nature of switching from July to 
later months, and in spite of the firmness 
of the spot situation as a rule, July has 
heen selling at greater discounts under 
October. June 25 will be the first July 
notice day. The relatively easy ruling 
of the near month has been rather a 
drag on the market just recently and 
may cause further fluctuations in the 
differences, but in a general way it is 
the weather and crop news that deter- 
mines fluctuations and will eventually 
determine the trend of the market. 

The weather in the South has been 
drier and warmer. Toward the end of 
this week there were reports that rains 
would be beneficial in parts of Louisiana 
and Texas, but in a general way it is 
believed that the decline in condition 
noted earlier in the month has been 
checked and that the crop is now im- 
proving. It would not seem unlikely 
that the market during the last few 
days has been inclined to discount an 
end-June condition approximating the 
ten-year average which would be in the 
neighborhood of 72%. In a general 
way, also, the difference between a bear- 
ish and a bullish view of the crop out- 
look on present ideas of the acreage, 
would seem to depend upon whether the 
condition is under or above the ten-year 
average. 

The Government’s boll weevil report 
was generally regarded as indicating a 
heavy initial infestation of the insects 
and the possibility of serious damage 
this summer should their activities not 
be controlled by weather or poison. It 
is a question, indeed, whether the mar- 
ket is not almost as much concerned over 
the effects of weather conditions on the 


weevil as their reactions on the develop- 
ment of the plant. The domestic con- 
sumption figures for May were gen- 
erally characterized as surprising. They 
have led to some upward revision of 
ideas as to domestic consumption for 
the season, which some now believe will 
aggregate in the neighborhood of 7,100,- 
000 bales. 

On the other hand exports are run- 


ning smaller than anticipated earlier 
in the season, and on the whole, the 
outlook is still for a carryover in this 


country of 
cluding 


about 2,000,000 bales in- 
foreign growths but excluding 
linters. The passage of the Farm Relief 
Bill and its approval by President 
Hoover seemed to have comparatively 
little effect upon the market. Being 
a measure designed to improve the con- 
dition of the farmer, its reactions on 
sentiment as to the value of agricultural 
products generally were bullish, but its 
results are considered to depend upon 
its administration, and there is supposed 
to be nothing in the present cotton situa- 
tion to call for stabilizing influences, so 
far as the raw material is concerned. 





Cotton Statistical Data 


(Fluctuations of Futures) 


Closed For Week Closed Net 

June 13 High Low June 19 Change 
June -« S53 8837 ELF 18.36 15 
July 18.70 18.77 18.34 18.40 30 
August . 18.84 18.60 18.47 18.49 35 
September. 18.86 18.68 18.52 18.59 27 
October..... 18.90 18.91 18.58 18.72 18 
November... 18.95 18.87 18.70 18.80 15 
December... 19.03 19.12 18.72 18.86 17 
January..... 19.03 19.13 18.74 18.90 13 
February.... 19.11 19.03 18.90 18.97 14 
March 19.20 19.27 18.90 19.04 16 
April.... . 19.24 19.16 18.95 19.10 14 
BOP TSE 19.20 19:00 19:17 1 


Spot Fluctuations for Week 


(Middling) 

New New Liver- 

York Orleans pool 
Friday, June 14 18.85 18. 86 10.33 
Saturday, June 15 18. 80 18.79 10.28 
Monday, June 17 “ 18.90 18.64 10.19 
Tuesday, June 18..... 18.80 18.84 10.27 
Wednesday, June 19. - §8iz0 18.84 10.20 
Thursday, June 20 . 18.70 18.78 10.22 

Spot Fluctuations and Stocks 

Stocks 

Prices, This Last 

June 19 Week Year 
Galveston . 18.70 152,282 179,824 
New Orleans... 18. 84 184,162 254,932 
Mobile 18.45 20,208 5,375 
Savannah 18.54 24,404 25,194 
Charleston 16,349 19,038 
Wilmington.... mg. *- 11,785 21,168 
Norfolk 18.69 50,446 41,925 
Baltimore 18.90 1,053 1,350 
New York , seca 168,449 86,391 
Boston 2,414 3,675 
Philadelphia 4,357 4,469 
Houston ecce ww, «ee 258,857 303,290 
Augusta... 19.00 43,826 40,295 
Memphis 17.90 91,296 123,310 
St. Louis inex Oe 13,132 3,130 
Little Rock « WE92 5,314 7,086 

June 
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The comparatively small volume of 
business in evidence during the week 
was explained partly on the ground that 
traders were waiting for the private 
end June crop reports or for the Gov- 
ernment’s acreage figures which are 
scheduled for publication on July 8. The 
private reports which should begin to 
appear within the next few days are 
expected to indicate an increase of be- 
tween 2 and 4% in acreage and an 
end-month .condition of not far from 
70% depending upon further weather 
conditions. The Government has pub- 
lished no end-June condition figures for 
the last two vears and the only compari- 
sons available for the private reports, 
consequently, will be the figures from 
the same authorities during previous 
seasons. 

The following table shows Wednes- 
day’s closing quotations in the leading 
spot markets of the country, with the 
usual comparisons: 


Last 
Market June 12 June 19Change Year Sales 

Galveston 18.80 18.70 10 21.00 7,610 
New Orleans 18.95 18.84 11 21.06 3,965 
Mobile . 18.55 18.45 10 20.85 186 
Savannah... 18.59 18.54 05 21.10 207 
Norfolk 18.81 18.69 JZ 20 813 
New York 18.95 18.75 20 21.50 1,206 
Augusta 19.19 19.00 .19 21.44 542 
Memphis 18.05 17.90 15 20.50 6,898 
St. Louis 18.25 18.00 25 20.50 
Houston 18.80 18.65 15 21.00 6,009 
Dallas 18.35 18.15 .20 20.50 14,598 


The following differences on and off 
middling are given as compiled from 
the report received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange. The cotton grades 
marked ** are not deliverable on con- 
tract: 

WHITE GRADES 


Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 
Dallas phis gomery gusta age 
Mo. ss 1. 00+ . 90F . 70+ . 634 .8IT 
S.G.M. . 707 .65F .55T . 50t .62T 
| .45F . 40F 40T . 38F .44F 
Bee sunt .35t ane . 25t eae . 307 
S. L. M 45” 65* 4a" .75* .75* 
L. M 1.75* 1.60* 1.50* 1.50* 1.60* 
S. G. OF* 3.00® 2.50% 2.50% 2.25* 2.50% 
G. O. 4.00* 3.50* 3.50* 3.00* 3.40* 
YELLOW TINGED 
| eee . 50* 7" . 50* aa .45* 
S.M 1.00* 1.15* aoe io” .92* 
M**, ... 9.75% 1.50% 14.25% 1.50° 1.56% 
S. L. M.**... 2.50% 2.00% 1.75% 1.88* 2.21 
L. M.**... 3.25* 3.00* 2.50* 2.88* 3.01* 
YELLOW STAINED 
G. M --. 8.50% 1.40% 1.25% 1.25% 1.43% 
5. M.e... 2.25% 2.15% 2.00% 1.75% 2.14% 
M.** 3.00* 2.65* 2.75* 2.50* 2.79* 
BLUE STAINED 
M. G.**..... 1.75% 1.25% 1.50% 1.75% 1.61* 
S. M.#*,., 2.25% 2.00% 2.25% 2.50% 2.25 
M.#*.,. 3.00* 2.50* 3.00* 3.50* 2.97* 


*Off middling. tOn middling. 


Lancashire Cotton Employers 
Propose Wage Reduction 


MANCHESTER, ENG.—Cotton manu- 
facturers have decided to join hands 
with the spinning employers in the pro- 
posal to reduce the wages of the opera- 
tives in the Lancashire cotton industry. 
This decision was reached at a meeting 
of the Central Committee of the Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association held in 
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Watch the 


Follow-Through 


How do the yarns you are using sur- 
vive dyeing and finishing? Here is one 
of the important tests of a yarn’s 
stamina. 


We welcome your _ subjecting 
Quissett Yarns to the most critical 
scrutiny before and after finishing. We 
are thoroughly confident that they will 
measure up. 


The smooth running character of 
these yarns is seen in the finished 
rroduct. The dye is deep seated, full 
bloomed. The goods are soft feeling, 
attractive to the eye. 


Let us quote you on your next yarn 
order. 


Carded and Combed Cotton Yarns 
in all Numbers and Descriptions. 


Ply Yarns our Specialty. 


Egyptians, Sea Island, Peelers, Sake- 
larides, Pimas, and Peruvians. 


Quissett Mill 


New Bedford, Mass. 


Wm. M. Butler, Pres. 
Edward H. Cook, Treas. 
Thomas F, Glennon, Agent 
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Trademark 


COMBED YARNS 





Our mills have one 
standard — smooth- 
running yarns made 
possible by exacting 
cotton-buying, 
modern equipment 
—a wide-awake or- 
ganization. Let us 
quote you. 


Sold direct or 
through agents. 


AVON MILLS COMPANY 
50s to 80s—Wet Twist a Specialty 


LOWELL COTTON MILLS 


38s to 60s Carded 


40s to 80s Combed 


PEERLESS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


70s to 100s 


Skeins, Warps, Tubes and Cones 
LOWELL, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling Agent 
JOHN ROSS, 


308 Chestnut St. 


NEW YORK 
Selling Agent 
A. A. McLEAN, 
260 W. Broadway 


TJ. PoRTER & SONS 


Fine Cotton Yarn 


Bemberg Yarn 
Mohair, Alpacaand 





NEW YORK 


Camels Hair 


119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 








LOS ANGELES 











COTTON — Continued 





\lanchester, June 11, when it was unan- 
imously decided to recommend members 
o press for an immediate reduction in 
the wages of the workers in the weaving 
section of the cotton trade of 25% from 
piece price list rates and an equiv: alent 
redaction in the wages of workers who 
ire not paid by list rates. 

This reduction is equivalent to 125% 
on present wages and is a similar pro- 
posal to that recommended by the 
\laster Spinners’ Federation at a meet- 
ing held four days earlier. 

The decision of the cotton manufac- 
turers affects a further 180,000 work- 
people so that roughly 400,000 opera- 
tives are faced with the proposal to 
cut wages. 


Further Rise in Basis 


Scarcity of 42 in. and Longer 
Cottons Is the Cause 





MempPuHuis, TENN., June 17.—Scarcity 
of +8 in. and longer cottons has 
resulted in a further advance of five 
to 50 points in basis on strict low 
middling and better, lengths up to and 
including 1ls% in.; basis on strict mid- 
dling 14 in. staples is up approximately 
a cent a pound and this length and grade 
of staples, which earlier in the season 
went begging at less than 50 points on 
the New York contract, is now quoted 
at 400 on—it is hard to buy at that 
price; some holders are asking as much 
as 600 on; basis on 1% in. strict mid- 
dling staples is up 50 points and is 
quoted at 500 on, while the basis on 14 
in. staples, or association 10s, is about 
unchanged at 1,000 on. Basis on in. 
and shorter cottons is about unchanged. 

Holders of the better quality staple 
cottons are proceeding on the theory 
that all of the existing supply, and more, 
will be needed to fill commitments and 
that asked prices will be met when 





Market Statistics 
Basis Middling 


Saturday Saturday 


June | June 8 
10 markets average.......... 18.44 18.58 
MGMONIE: .5..6caccos aan ae was 17.90 18.10 


Premium Staples 
First}Sales from Factors Tables at Memphis 
Grade Strict Middling Prices Steady 


Se SEE EOE aA 22. 40@23. 00c. 
DRCcss «hie beak ce oe omae cael 23. 25@23.75c. 
CASE sos 5s La ie ecko es ae 28. 25@28.75c. 


Current Sales 


For Prev. Week 
Week Week Before 
lem phis Tetal.... . 8,207 7,497 8,355 
r.o.b. ineluded in total... 7,441 7,144 7,386 
)markets.... 25,490 21,531 23,378 
Memphis Receipts, Shipments, Ete. 
For Last Year 
Week Year Before 
t receipts. 1,712 2,109 5,548 
iTOSs receipts....... 8,079 10,002 17,817 
tal since Aug. 1, net 856,154 661,264 811,579 
Shipments..........-. 18,455 18,245 26,203 
tal since Aug. 1.... 1,772,535 1,420,411 2,307,720 
tal stock........ 100,317 128,123 124,037 
rease for week.... 10,376 8,243 8,385 
{ Id stock in hands 
! Memphis factors. | a ee 
rease for week.... ROO ears aek 


shipper needs can be no longer deferred. 
Against this attitude the staple asso- 
ciation, as well as many factors are 
advising that present demand offers an 
opportunity for making sales which it 
may be unwise to miss. While com- 
paratively little cotton is held off the 
market, some holders, apparently, in- 
tend to hold into the new crop because 
of their belief that weevil damage will 
be heavy; they are encouraged in this 
belief by the statement of the Mississippi 
State Plant Board that boll weevils are 
as numerous as they were last year at 
the end of July. 

The crop of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri and Tennessee ap- 
pears to be doing better than that of 
any other section of the belt; nights 
and some days have been a little too 
cool for best results but progress so far 
during June has nevertheless been ex- 
cellent; the plant in northern portions 
of Mississippi River states is small but 
healthy, stands are unusually good and 
approximately 85 per cent of the fields 


are clean. Oklahoma is doing rather 
poorly, owing to continued rains, 
although conditions were somewhat 


more favorable towards the close of the 
week. Texas is showing some recovery 
from the ill effects of torrential rains 
of two and three weeks ago. First 
bales were ginned on June 12 in the 
Rio Grande section; the first bale last 
year was ginned on June 14. Reports 
from the eastern belt are rather pes- 
simistic, because of too much rainfall, 
low temperatures and fear of the boll 
weevil. 


Domestic Staples Dull 


Egyptian Sak. Declines and Uppers 
Are Relatively Cheap 


Boston, June 19.—With most mills 
using domestic extra staple cottons well 
supplied for the balance of the season 
and facing more or less drastic curtail- 
ment of production during the next two 
months it is natural that demand should 
continue dull. Notwithstanding slow 


demand from spinners and the down- 
ward trend of futures prices, stocks of 
desirable cottons in shippers’ hands are 
small and the demand from shippers 
who are still short of cotton on old 
contracts is sufficient to hold basis firm 
on everything but the lowest grades. 
On small lots it is possible that basis 
may be shaded as much as 25 or 50 
points either by shippers, or through 
brokers who secure their supplies from 
mills having surplus stocks. 

On the Alexandria market Sakela- 
rides contracts have declined steadily 
since a week ago, the net loss on July 
being 100 points and on November 79 
points. It is evident that there has 
been much liquidation of new as well 
as old crop Sak. contracts and the mar- 
ket on both is now lower than it has 
been for a long period. Uppers are also 
about as cheap in comparison with 
similar domestic cottons as they have 
been at any time, although this part of 
the market is relatively firmer than Sak. 
contracts. Basis remains unchanged on 
Sak., but on Uppers it is weaker for 
prompt shipment largely as the result 
of large accumulations in this country. 
The P. T. Jackson Co. reports exports 
from Alexandria for the season to June 
15 as 164,062 bales, as compared with 
96,827 bales for the same period of last 
season. 


Current Quotations 


Average prices for June-July ship- 
ment of middling and strict middling 
hard western cotton (Government 
lengths) are as follows: 


Middling St. Middling 

Iie 3 in. 223 to 23c. 23% to 23%c. 
1 yin. to 1} in. 223 to 234c. 23} to 24c. 

1} in. 234 to 24e. 24} to 24%c. 
15% in. i 254 to 26c. 264 to 27c. 
Idin...... 29 to 30c. 30 to 3le. 


Basis on Maw = ite July, 18. 39c. 


John Malloch & Co., Boston, quote 
Egyptian cotton c.i.f. Boston for June- 
July shipment as follows: “Fully good 
fair” Sakelarides, 35.65c., off 1c.; “fully 
good fair to good” Uppers, 24.15c., u 
0.20c. from June 12. They report clos- 
ing prices June 19 on the Alexandria 
exchanges as follows: July Sak., $32.02, 
off $1.00; August Uppers, $20.93, off 
10c. from June 12. 


a NA RR AE TR ET LS, 


Cotton Consumption and Active Spindles 
The Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Washington, has issued 


the May report of cotton consumed, on hand, and active cotton spindles. 


Cotton 


in running bales, counting round as half bales, except foreign, which is in 500- 


pound bales. The report follows: 


Cotton Consumed During Cotton on Hand May 31 Cotton 
10 Mos. In In Public Spindles 
Ending Consuming Storage Active 
May May 31 Establish- and at Com- During May 
Year (Bales) (Bales) ments (Bales) presses (Bales) (Number) 
United States 1929 668,229 5,982,208 1,477,308 1,847,688 30,910,282 
1928 577,384 5,883,843 1,330,880 2,258,763 28,948,144 
Cotton-growing States. 1929 504,395 4,559,866 1,037,697 1,560,458 18,032,814 
1928 442,583 4,389,066 877,547 2,045,050 17,823,316 
New England States. 1929 141,581 1,212,527 373,987 95,433 11,595,556 
1928 113,105 1,249,404 388,821 105,652 9,796,654 
All other States... 1929 22,253 209,815 65,624 191,797 1,281,912 
1928 21,696 245,373 64,512 108,061 1,328,174 
Included Above 
Egyptian Cotton 1929 20,470 192,569 81,531 45,162 
1928 14,943 190,203 49,007 PE > we wrneicce 
Other foreign Cotton 1929 9,233 64,775 32,749 TEU) fSawdeces 
1928 7,782 67,778 30,752 HOMES) keescude 
Amer.-Egyptian Cotton.... 1929 1,318 12,888 Z,ate2 Ee.) Snew oc 
1928 1,220 12,681 4,283 EE wasorene 
Not Included Above 
Linters... . 1929 80,145 713,455 231,589 Pane kes 
1928 62,836 649,370 211,141 SR see = ~alasews 


June 
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Fewer stops with 
du Pont rayon Cones 


HEN your machines stop your profits 

stop and costs begin to mount. There- 
fore, knitters who know their costs always use 
du Pont rayon Cones. They're wound to keep 
stoppage down to a minimum. 

Du Pont Cones, for instance, contain more 
yarn than the average bottle bobbin. They run 
longer without change. 

All knots are thrown up on the head; no stops 
for buried knots. And all the knot tails are short 
but do not slip. 

\ specially prepared cone core prevents waste 
and gives better running qualities. 


Uniform oiling and winding allows operators 





to take care of more equipment and produce 
more poundage per hour. 

Machines operate more smoothly because the 
tension is always uniform due to constant 
ballooning. 

Details, it’s true, but details that make for 
perfection. Du Pont chemical and physical 
control of yarn quality from the raw materials 
to the special inspection and wrapping of the 
cones puts your mind at ease. 

You knaw you're always getting the same 
high standard yarn month in and month out. 


Du Pont Rayon Company, Inc., 2 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 


UF ONT 


REG. Yt 
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Another Rayon Price Reduction 


Surprise Move, Laid to 
Foreign Competition, Spreads 


HE duPont Rayon Corp. played a 

surprise move on the rayon yarn 
market last week, by announcing a gen- 
erul price reduction, ranging from 10c. 
to 25c. per pound, which had the logical 
effect of precipitating a trade-wide cut. 
The reduction, though it had been pre- 
ceded by a lull in yarn demand, was un- 
expected for the most part, and at the 
time of writing numerous leading rayon 
executives were still somewhat puzzled 
by the development. 


foreign Competition Cited 


The explanation offered was that the 
price reduction of last spring, which 
aimed to meet the competition of im- 
ported yarns, had failed of its purpose. 
Spokesmen for duPont said the company 
felt that the existing circumstances left 
them no alternative but to cut prices. 
Foreign-made yarns have been selling 
at from 10c. to 25c. below the figures 
quoted by American companies, it was 
stated. This cut influenced some of the 
smaller American producers to follow 
suit, with the result that a serious prob- 
lem of competition existed. This was the 
picture of the situation outlined for 
TEXTILE Wortp by duPont officials. 

When executives of other producing 
companies were interviewed, however, 
they were still inclined to look with dis- 
favor on the move, as upsetting a fairly 
stable market. The reduction differed 
from that of February, in that it lacked 
the trade unanimity which more or 
less characterized the earlier revision. 
Furthermore, it came as a surprise to 


even the high officials of other American 
companies. Usually, these executives 
have some intimation of such moves; 
they can sense them coming, in trade 
currents. In this instance, according to 
a responsible official of another large 
rayon company, the trade situation gave 
no inkling that such a step might be 
pending. The same factor in discussing 
increased foreign competition, answered 
that his own firm had not felt any sharp 
pressure from that angle. There is, and 
always be will be, an amount of this 
competition, but current competition 
from abroad did not seem to be formi- 
dable, this factor added. 

The duPont announcement of a re- 
duction was promptly followed by a 
similar announcement by the Viscose 
Co. The Tubize Artificial Silk Co. 
then unofficially announced that they too 
would follow suit, on competitive yarns. 
The Industrial Rayon Corp., also in- 
tends to make its prices conform, it was 
stated. The smaller producers will be 
obliged to fall in line it is expected, 
though none of these firms made any 
statement on the point this week. 

In view of this situation, the new 
duPont prices may be cited as repre- 
senting the new market quotations. The 
reductions range up to 25c. a pound, al- 
though most of them are in the neigh- 
borhood of 10 to 15c. The new price 
on 150 denier yarn is $1.15 for first 
quality and $1.10 for second, which is 
l5c. lower on first quality than the 
former prices and 10c. on second quality. 
The new price on 150 denier first quality 


ee 


is 35c. lower than that existing before 
the previous price reduction. 


Reduced Differentials 


An interesting feature of the revised 
schedule, is that it reduced the wide 
differential between firsts and seconds 
in the finer deniers. This differential 
has been the theme of much discussion 
in the trade; it was complained that, 
because second grades were so much 
cheaper than firsts, the bulk of orders 
called for seconds, leaving the firsts un- 
sold, for the most part. This, it may be 
remembered, was the topic of an article 
in these columns several weeks ago, 
when it was suggested that a revision 
bringing firsts and seconds closer to- 
gether might be advisable. 

This feature of duPont’s new schedule 
was the one aspect of the revision which 
excited generally favorable comment 
among producers. It was agreed that 
this was a constructive move, in that 
it would help to move firsts and seconds 
at a proportionately even rate. Under 
the old schedule, the difference between 
firsts and seconds was considerable— 
$1.00 on 75 denier, which has now been 
cut to 70c; 10c on 150s, which has been 
cut to 5c. 

The revision is very inclusive,; it 
runs right through from the 75s to the 
900s. The coarser grades were cut 10c. 
for the most part, and most of the finer 
qualities were reduced 15c. 


No Retroactive Revision 


With regard to the effect of the price 
cut, upon yarn orders now pending, it 
was stated at the duPont offices, that the 
revision “positively would not be made 
retroactive, but would be effective only 
on the date specified.” Executives of 
other firms also indicated that they 
would hold to the date of the announce- 
ment, and that orders received prior to 





Viscose Process 


Domestic Rayon Quotations 


(Producers’ List Quotations) 


Nitro-Cellulose Process 


Acetate Process 





Denier Filament First Qual. Second Qual. Den- First Second Den- First Second Denier Price Denter Price 
75 Wi cease $2.35 $1.65 fer Qual. Qual. ler Qual. Qual. ee $3.00 SIG es $2.30 
75 | ee: 2.45 1.75 35...$3.50 $3.25 125...$1.60 $1.25 Boa vi Wia‘ciee 3.00 UO ie ios: 1.90 
100 eo 1.95 1.60 50....2.75 2.50 140....1.40 1.25 75... cesses 2.55 BOD 60 se 1.90 
100 ea 2.00 1.65 75....2.50 1.70 150....1.30 1.20 100......... 2.40 300....... 2.20 
125 WR. oe cess 1.45 1.25 100....2.10 1.40 160....1.30 1.20 Sh eee 
125 RS 1,50 1,30 Rayon Waste 
150 2040)... : 1.15 1.10 
150 ers 120 1415 Denier First Qual. Second Qual. Open bleached waste.............  . $0. 35-$0. 40 
150 40 1 20 115 es -, $1. 30 $1.20 Open unbleached waste............ — .. 
= aetesa+hs 3 "39 Bleached thread waste (mfrs.)....... 25— .27 
170 enue 7° ots 110 . Colored thread waste.............. . 16 
| ie aa see 1°38 1°30 Cuprammonium Process eS a anes 16 
200 Be A ae 1.10 1.05 
| tee . Den-_ Fila- Den-_ Fila- 
Bhi od 30 : 
| ong eas Sega 2 | ; z ler ment Price ler ment Price Converted Rayon Waste 
400 ey coecs 1:10 95 o (9....009 180 112..:.9n00 Fepeeeiee....-.++--020000: $9.08 0-2 
450 ee 1.00 33 60 ‘eo 3.75 180 Oe La (eee ee ail 37 
$00 2% | Vee autg 1.68 ‘2 80 7... 3.50 240 a 2.25 Bleached garnets................ .38= 45 
| _ Weeias......5. .! 100 75.....3.25 300» -225.....2.25 Unbleached garnets............: .32 - 134 
| 150 Denier 75 Filament $1.50—First Quality. 120 Mi esa 2.90 Colored garnets............0.0.. .25 = .28 
| 
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For Service— 


ROBISON RAYON CO. 


Inc. 


29 River St., Pawtucket, R. I. 


* 
= 
7 


Rosison YARNS 
Ply and Single 
Natural and Converted 


IN ALL SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Combination Twists, Fast and 
Direct Color Work. Specialists 

in Indanthrene Colors. 


Samples and Color Cards on Request 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
171 Madison Ave. 














“ENKA” 


Netherlands Rayon Mills 


Arnhem—Ede—Rotterdam (Holland) 
Established 1911 


Cw 


Spinners of: 


DISCRELLA 


(The first Dull Rayon Yarn that 


appeared in the American market) 
oe) 


“THE DULL RAYON WITH THE SILKY 
FEEL THAT IS REALLY DULL—NOT 
DELUSTERED BUT SPUN DULL” 


Cw 


U. S. AGENTS: 
LUDWIG LITTAUER & CO., Inc., New York 
THE D’OLIER YARN CO., Philadelphia 
JOHN PF. STREET & CO., Providen:e and Chicago 
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NATURAL and CONVERTED 
440 Lafayette St., New York 








CHATILLON 
Brand RAYON 


NEW ARRIVALS OF 150 DENIER 
Skeins with four tie bands, seven interlacings 


WINDING TROUBLES ELIMINATED 


ASK for samples and quotation. 









Sole Selling Agents and Distributors U. S. A. 


gilt ASIAM, Inc. Sic! 









CONES SPOOLS 
SKEINS 


NATURAL—DYED 


Baltic Yarn Company 
Converters of 
Rayon 


for every requirement 


80-82 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Algonquin 3977-3978 





Inquiries Solicited 


LPVLP LP LP LP LP 
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PUUULEULOUUGLUULLDUOUELUAUAOEAEEEEEEL ETE 


OSCAR HEINEMAN 
CORPORATION 


b 


RAW & THROWN SILK 





ARMITAGE, FAIRFIELD and 
WASHTENAW AVENUES, CHICAGO 


IUOVEQEGEDEDONGNOONGOONOEOEOEGEOOOODSOEONOOOEOOOEOOOEONOOOOOD 
COUT 
AUNUUAAUEOOEOOUACUOLUOAUOOUEOOEOOUONUEOUOAOOGoNOuOdeeUeAuuONinaaant 

HUAUUUEUAAEATAEUDADAADED ADA OED EAE TENNEY 
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RAYON — Continued 





the announcement would be filled and 
billed at pre-reduction rates. 


DuPont Statement 


In announcing the price reduction, the 
duPont company issued the following 
statement 

“Market conditions during the last 
few months have been unsatisfactory 
and unstable, with consequent conces- 
sions of various kinds, due largely to 
the prices of imported yarns. In an 
effort to stabilize this condition the du 
Pont Rayon Co., announces the follow- 
ing prices of its viscose process yarns, 
effective June 17, 1929: 





No. of .———-Skeins —.Unbleached 
Denier Filaments First Second Cones Ist 
75 18 $2.35 S45. = haenks 
150 24 1.15 1.10 $1. 224 
150 40 1.20 1.15 1.274 
170 24 1.35 1.10 1,223 
200 30 1.10 1.05 135 
300 40 1.00 .95 1.05 
450 72 1.00 95 oo 
600 96 1.00 95 
900 144 1.00 95 
Super Extra Yarns 
65 ee | arate Lento $2.65 
80 30 $2.40 $1.70 ia 
100 40 2.00 1.65 2.10 
125 50 1.50 1.30 1.60 
150 60 ‘2 1.30 1.42} 
170 60 1.35 1. 30 1.42} 
200 80 1.30 125 1.35 
LOLUSTRA YARNS 
150 24 $1.20 re $1. 273 
150 40 1.25 Sayed 1.324 
300 60 11% ; 1.20 
Super Extra Yarns 
100 2.05 2.15 
125 50 ‘20 1.65 
150 60 1.40 1.474 
200 80 1.35 1.40 


Viscose Prices 


The Viscose Co. announced its new 

rates as follows, effective June 18: 

LUSTER YARN 
No. of 

Denier Filaments Ist 2nd 
75 18 $2.35 $1.65 
75 30 2.45 ‘29 
100 18 1.95 1.60 
100 40 2.00 1.65 
125 18 1.45 1.25 
125 36 1.50 1.30 
150 24 1.15 1.10 
150 36 1.20 1.15 
150 60 1.35 1.30 
170 27 1.15 1.10 
170 60 1.35 1.30 
200 30 1.10 1.05 
200 60 1.30 1.25 
300 44 1.00 95 
450 54 1.00 95 
600 72 1.00 95 
900 100 1.00 95 


DULESCO, 5c. per pound additional. 
eae Denier 75 Filament DULENZA Ist Quality, 
50. 


Glanzstoff Scores Price Cut 

The current downward price revision 
by American rayon producers is sharply 
criticized as “a destructive policy” in a 
statement issued by the American 
Glanzstoff Corp. The Glanzstoff com- 
pany announces in the same statement 
that it has revised its prices to conform 
to the new schedule, but it emphatically 
lisapproves of the whole American pol- 
cy of price-cutting on rayon yarns. 

“As a matter of fact,” the statement 
lds, “we are so opposed to the reduc- 
tion, that we think an advance in prices 
vould have been a wonderful stimulant 
) the industry.” 

The statement in 
rice schedule, follow: 


part and revised 


In handing you our new price list, based 


on the recent changes of other American 
manufacturers, we wish to repeat again and 
want our friends in the industry to know 
that we absolutely and unqualifiedly dis- 
agree with the destructive price policy 
followed by the leading manufacturers in 
this country. 

A price advance would have made every 
consumer of rayon happy and would hardly 
have reduced the consumption, while we 
repeat that the price cut will not add a 
pound to it. There is no doubt in our 
minds that the consumption of rayon in 
this country will increase and that this ten- 
dency must be stimulated, but not by such 
forced and entirely inadequate means. 


— Skeins-———~ Cones 

Den. Fil. Ist 2nd Ist 
. BA. 
Regular 

100 40 $2.00 $1.65 ms 
150 32 1.35 1.10 $1.22} 
U.S.A. 
Soft Luster 

150 32 1.20 1.273 
Imported 

Regular 

60 12 2.40 2.20 

75 15 2.35 1.65 

90 18 2.10 1.60 

100 20 1.95 1.60 

120 24 1.45 bs 

150 25 1% 1.10 

200 35 1.10 1.05 

250 36 1.10 1.05 

300 50 1.00 .95 

Imported Multi- 

filament 

50 24 3.90 2.50 

90 36 2.30 1.65 

100 48 2.00 1.65 

120 48 1.55 1.35 

150 60 1.35 1.20 

Imported Soft 

Luster 
150 40 1.25 1.20 1.324 


Belamose Prices 


The price lists of the Belamose Corp. 
have been revised to conform with the 
current revision. The changes are con- 
fined to yarns in the competitive field, 
and are as follows: 


Unbl 

Den Fil Ist 2nd Cones 
150 22 $1.15 $1.10 $1.22} 
150 42 1.20 1.15 1.273 
300 42 1.00 oa 1.05 
450 66 1.00 .95 as 
600 66 1.00 .95 

900 126 1.00 95 


Rayon Waste Trade 


Awaits Openings 


New Heavyweight Season Next 
Month Expected to Spur 
Demand—Market Quiet 


The rayon waste market, which has 
been unrelievedly quiet during recent 
weeks, showed no signs of picking up. 
Factors reported that business every- 
where was very dull. The continued 
scarcity of waste kept prices fairly 
firm, however, and the market remained 
confident. It was commented that 
waste had been somewhat more free in 
New York during the last week, but, ac- 
cording to several representative deal- 
ers, this waste is mostly of inferior 
grade. This statement was confirmed 
by converters, who complained that it 
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was hard to get high-grade waste. This 
supposedly defective waste was not sell- 
ing too well, because of the generally 
quiet market. Converters are buying 
little or no waste at the moment, it was 
stated. 

Most of the waste on hand is do- 
mestic. There have been few shipments 
from Europe, as the importers have 
cautioned their agents overseas to slow 
up their buying, until the market bright- 
ens. Some pick-up in demand is looked 
for next month, when the new heavy- 
weight fabrics are announced, but no 
great change is expected until that 
time. 

The drop in rayon prices had no effect 
on waste quotations, it was explained, 
because the two markets operate inde- 
pendently. Rayon waste prices, at the 
producers’ end are steady. 


Glanzstoff-Enka Alliance 
Abroad Results in New Company 


MANCHESTER, ENG., JUNE 19.— 
Glanzstoff-Enka alliance details are now 
published. New company is known as 
General Artificial Silk Union, Ltd.. 
being formed with capital of £10,000,000. 
Nine shares totaling 2,700 marks in 
Glanzstoff being exchanged into two 
shares of Union, totaling 2,000 florins. 
Further issue of Enka shares made with 
preference for Union holders in propor- 
tion of four shares to one at 130. Offer 
made to Maekubee holders to exchange 
two and half shares for one Enka and 
with rights to exchange into Union. 
Courtaulds to have seat on Board. 
Capacity of Enka and Glanzstoff plants 
being increased to 60,000 kilograms 
daily. 


Second Edition of Viscose Co.’s 
“Story of Rayon” is Ready 


The second edition of the “Story of 
Rayon” published by the Viscose Co. is 
now ready for distribution. Incor- 
porated in this new book is a general 
history of the development of rayon 
since it was first invented by Count 
de Chardonnet the latter part of the 
19th century. Statistical data relative 
to the United States and world con- 
sumption of rayon is tabulated and 
figures given showing the distribution 
and diversification of the uses of rayon 
throughout the various sections of the 
textile trade. The book is illustrated in 
black and white. 


Standardize Button Location 
on Children’s Garments 


Convenience for the purchaser 1s 
aimed at in an effort to standardize but- 
tons on children’s waist suits and 
buttonholes on children’s trousers, by a 
plan which Charles H. Hamlin, research 
associate, Associated Knit Underwear 
Manufacturers of America, Washington, 
D. C., has presented to the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards. It would relieve mothers 
of the task of changing the location of 
buttons in matching new garments with 
old ones. 
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Highest Grade 
RAW and 
THROWN SILK 


Especially for 
HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 


OUR own direct source 


of supply in Japan insures 

a uniform quality of the 

very best grade of silk 
obtainable. 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
267 Fifth Avenue 
JAPAN OFFICE 
Teisan Bldg., Yokohama 
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Stronger Tone Rises 


in Spun Silk Trade 


Better Business After Extended 


Quiet Encourage Spinners 


To Expect Gains 


The spun silk market took on a more 
active tone during the week. Woolen 
and worsted weavers and broadsilk — 
were sampling quite generally, and < 
fair number of preliminary orders was 
placed. The demand did not aggregate 
any substantial total, but it served to 
encourage the New York market, as it 
came after some weeks of persistent 
quiet. It is hoped that this flurry of 
“feeler” orders may be gradually in- 
creased through the remainder of June, 
developing into real business in July. 

Broadsilk mills are showing real in- 
terest in spun silk, but the general dis- 
position is to buy cautiously, pending 
the public reaction to the new fall lines. 
The weavers, it is commented, are more 
confident than usual regarding the mar- 
ket for fabrics with spun silk content, 
due to the popular interest aroused by 
the recent “Sports Silk Week.’ It 
was asserted that stures and cutters 
alike are turning more definitely toward 
spun silk, now and the prospects are that 
the fall season will be very satisfactory. 





Confidence Continues 


in Thrown Silk Mart 


Fairly Active Business and 
Further Price Advance 


All Along Line 


The confidence and strength manifest 
in the thrown silk industry last week, 
continued through the current week, 
with higher prices and business fairly 
active. Prices rose approximately 15c. 
ill along the line. Both weavers and 
knitters were in the market for thrown 










Thrown Silk 
(60 day kasis) 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. grand XX in skeins.. $6. 


Japan organzine, 2 thd. sp. crack in skeins.. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. ome ee in bobbins.. 
Japan crepe, 3 thd. sp. crack on bobbins..... 
Japan crepe, 4 thd. crack on bobbins.. 

Canton crepe, 3 & 4 thd. ns. 14/16 on ‘bobbins 
lussah tram, 2 end on cops.............. 
Hosiery tram, 3 thd. Japan XXX... 

Hosiery tram, 5 thd. Japan G XX. 

| Hosiery tram, sp. crack XX.... 

| Hosiery tram, crack XX......... 

eg a eee 


Spun Silk Yarns 
Terms: 2% 10, net 60 


Bue SSR Res 4.55 ch ee kaw pints 


WEDD SED UEDA AAD 


$4.35 Seana ess $4. 


SILK AND SILK YARNS 


yarns, and the trade reported steady, 
though not exceptional business. Both 
organzine and crepe yarns moved at an 
even pace all week; 3-thread Japan 
crepe, as usual, was in good demand. 
The hosiery call was divided among 
several of the trams, with a slight ten- 
dency toward higher-end yarns. Crack 
double and special crack double both 
were reported to be selling steadily. 


Current business is mostly future, 
throwsters reported; the orders are 
good-sized, in some instances, though 
generally ‘“feeler” business prevails. 
The continued demand lent a healthy 
tone to the market, and sellers were 
more firm in their quotations. The 


higher prices were met without much 
haggling, dealers stated. Factors were 
reluctant to speculate as to whether the 
present steady call will continue. They 
look for a good market in July, but the 
feeling appeared to be that prices may 
fluctuate considerably before the market 
finally takes on the strong tone, charac- 
teristic of mid-season. 


Further Investigation of 


Silk Weighting 


The following resolution was passed 
at a meeting of the Board of Managers 
of the Silk Association of America on 
June 12: 

RESOLVED, Sub-Committee 


That the 


on Weighting of The Silk Association 
of America, Inc., be, and hereby is, 
requested to investigate and make a 


study of the question of manufacturers’ 
labeling or ticketing all weighted silks, 
stating the amount of weighting or fin- 
ishing content and if found advisable, to 
recommend a form and method of label- 
ing; and report their recommendations 
to the Board of Managers of The Silk 
Association of America, Inc. 


Cheney Opens New Cravat 
Sales Rooms in Chicago 


As part of a general program of ex- 
pansion, and to accomodate neckwear 
buyers in the Mid-West, the West and 


Silk and Silk Yarn Quotations 


Raw Silk National Raw Silk Exchange 
(60 day basis) Close For the Week Close Net 
60 Japan filature, grand XX, 13/15.... $5.25 Month June 12 High Low June 18 Chg 
30 Japan filature, sp. crack XX, 13/15.. 5.20 June se 2% 262. 2.r . 
60 Japan filature, crack XX, 13/15..... 5.00 July 489 489 484 486 —.03 
25 Japan filuture, XX, 13/15...... 4.95  Asues 4.81 4.83 480 482 +.01 
10 Japan filxture, a X, 13/15 4.85 September 4.83 4.78 4.81 
15 Japan filature, X, 13/15.. 4.80 October. 4.81 4.77 4.81 
60 Canton oe new style, 14/16.... 3.95 November 4.82 4.77 4.81 
+7 Canton filature, new style 20/22 245  Syeneenber 482 478 4.81 
35 Tussah filature, 8 cocoon....... 2.323 *January 4.78 4.80 4.75 4.78 
73 Grand XX (Yellow) 20/22.... 5. 10 7 
60 Grand XX (White) 20/22.... 9.05 June 12 to June 18—Total contracts 386 (228 old; 
: Sp. crack (Yellow) 20/22.. >.05 386 new); total number of bales 2,000; total approxi- 
Sp. crack (White) 20/22.. >. 00 mate value, $1,330,000 
Crack (Yellow) 20/22 >. 00 *N 0-I A eet bant 
Crack (White) 20/22... 4.95 New 10-bale contract basis 
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parts of the South, Cheney Brothers’ 
Cravat Department recently announced 
the opening of new sales rooms in 
Chicago. The complete fall line of cra- 
vats and silk squares is now on display 
at 222 West Adams Street, Chicago, as 
well as at the New York City sales 
rooms, 181 Madison Avenue. 


Raw Silk Prices 
Again Advance 





Scarcity of Certain Grades, and 
Increased Demand Serves to 
Strengthen Market 


The raw silk market continued strong, 
with buying active throughout the past 
week. Prices took an upward slant, in 
response to the increased demand, and 
there was a general advance of about 
ten cents on both 13/15s and 20/22s. 
Cantons and Tussahse also improved, 
prices of all three being considerably 
advanced. 

The tone of the trade was very con- 


fident. Importers were of the opinion 
that the firm market now prevailing 
would continue for at least ten days 
more. There is much discussion as to 
whether the turn of the season will 
bring old season silks down to their 
usual low July rates. It is felt by 


several keen observers that prices will 
be less apt to slump this year, due to 
the stabilizing influence of the Silk 
Exchange, which, of course, was not in 
existence at this time last year. 

Both weavers and knitters were buy- 
ing fairly actively this week, the bulk 
of the demand coming from the former. 
The orders were small for the most part, 
but they aggregated a considerable total. 
The market reported a scarcity of num- 
erous of the 13/15s and the 20/22s, and 
in a few instances shipments were be- 
hind. Reports from Japan stated that 
the new season crop was progressing 
satisfactorily. The new silk, it is ex- 
pected, will be ready for shipment, 


within ten days. 
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'‘Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


Worsted Yarns 


Office and Wills Daornton, R. I. | 








MERION WORSTED MILLS 


Sell Direct 
Fine French-Spun Worsted and 


Worsted Merino Yarns 


White, Natural and Fancy Mixes in Single and Ply for 
Knitting and Weaving 


Mill and Office: WEST CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


New York Agency: Metropolitan Bldg. 


Wo. H. GRunpy Co., Inc. 
108 S. Front Street, Philadelphia 


Tops and Worsted Yarns 


for 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting 
Trade both in Grey and Mixtures 


Thos. Wolstenholme Sons & Co., Inc. | 
Frankford Ave. & Westmoreland St. P. O. Station “E” 

Philadelphia, Pa. | 

Underwea 


Hosiery Sweater 
Weaving 


YARNS 


Colors, Oxfords 
and Fancy Mixes 


French and English Spun Worsted 
French ane Worsted Merino 


Representatives: BOSTON—E soffrey Nathan, 69 Prentiss St 
CHATTANOOG = Cosby & Thomas, James Bldg 
LOS ANGELES Arthur Bone, 4365 Worth St 
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HILLSBOROUGH MILLS 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


WoRSTED YARNS AND Tops 


Fine Weaving Yarn 
Colored and White 


COMMISSION DYEING OF 
YARN AND Top 


WORSTED FRENCH SPUN YARNS 


For Knitting and Weaving 
JULES DESURMONT WORSTED CO., Woonsocket, R.I. 


Philadelphia and Southern States—Thomas H. Ball, 1015 Chestnut &t., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; New York—Charles Heyer, 1 Madison Ave.; Chicago— 
C. M. Patterson, 222 W. Adams St.; Boston and New England States— 
Walter W. Skerry, 10 High St., Boston. 


Chautauqua Worsted Mills | 
Bradford Yarns 322ption 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 





O. J. CARON 


Worsted and Worsted Merino 
YARNS 


222 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





HIGH GRADE 


KING MERINO 


Have you tried this new King Cotton product? 
Knitters are enthusiastic one a quality knit 
garment at low production cost. Silver-mix and 
natural. Made to your individual requirements 
amples? 
King Cotton Mills Corp. 


921 Mutual Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
Mills: Burlington, NW... 


Horner Brothers Woolen Mills 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan 


WOOLEN YARNS 


For the 
Knitting Trade 


All varieties 
Stock and Skein Dyed 
FOUNDED 1836 


R TOPS - NOILS - PICARDED 


. SPUNRAYARN 
oO ABEECO MILL, INC., 505-5th Ave., New York City 


Canadian Representatives: 
N Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., Toronto—Montreal 
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WORSTED YARNS 





Mixture Spinners Active 





Men’s Wear Mills 


Specifying on Contracts 


PHILADELPHIA. 

At times during each year there is a 

better situation in outerwear yarns 
than in weaving and at other times the 
reverse condition is felt by spinners. 
During the year to date the advantage 
has been with outerwear yarn spinners, 
the outerwear trade consuming at least 
as large quantities this year than in a 
corresponding time last year while de- 
mand from weavers until recently had 
not been good. 

At present the weaving yarn spinner 
is finding himself in better position than 
outerwear spinners in most instances 
although all still complain about of in- 
adequate margins on which they are 
forced to operate, both weaving and 
outerwear complaining in this respect. 
It is believed margins of outerwear 
yarn spinners are slightly larger than 
that of weaving at the present time. 

Spinners of men’s wear mixtures, both 
Bradford and French, have enjoyed one 
of the most active buying periods within 
the last six weeks for a long time and 
while new business is quiet at this time 
spinners are delivering large amounts 
on these contracts placed by manufac- 
turers in May. Several spinners in this 
section state they have sufficient busi- 
ness on their books to keep them fully 
engaged for the next two months. 


Mixtures Also Lower 


The one unfavorable factor in the 
situation from the standpoint of both 
manufacturer and spinner was the re- 
cent reduction of five cents in both 
Bradford and French spun mixtures. 
Manufacturers bought heavily in the 
last two months and are receiving de- 
liveries on these. With prices lower by 
five cents many of them are worrying 
over the possibility of further reductions 


Bradford System 


2-12s, low, com. (36s) . She 
2-16s, low com. (36-40s)...-.... ‘. 
2—20s to 2-24s, low } (44s) . a 
2-20s to 2-26s, } bld. (46-48)... 1 
2-26s to 2- 30s, i bld. (48s) . a 
2-30s to 2-32s, } bld. S. A. (46s) 1. 
2-32s, } bid. (48-508) . <a 
2-20s, 3 bid. (56s) . eae cal 
2-268, # bld. (56s)....... 

a, | ee 
2-32s, 4 bid. (60s)............. 
2-36s, § bld. (60s)............. 
2-40s, } bld. (60s) . 
2-50s, high } bld. anal cciathe' tare 
2- 50s, fine, (66-70s) SE aes 
2- 60s, fine, (70s) 


RODS we we we we we eo 


which would wipe out their profit on 
the goods orders in many instances. 
They would have preferred to see the 
market advance rather than decline 
after they had placed contracts. 

At present Bradford spun 2-30s mix- 
tures are quoted at $1.95 by a number of 
spinners while French spun is held at 
$2.00, both being five cents under the 
previous level at which the largest por- 
tion of spinners’ present business was 
booked. These prices were auto- 
matically adjusted when yarns in the 
gray declined although demand at the 
time was good for mixtures and poor 
for gray yarns, showing the strong 
price competition that mixture yarn 
spinners mention. 

During the last two weeks manufac- 
turers have stopped buying large quan- 
tities, being scared by this drop in 
prices and content themselves with tak- 
ing in yarn on old contracts at a rate 
more active than these originally speci- 
fied in a large number of instances. 
They stopped placing contracts not be- 
cause of a decline in receipt of goods 
orders but rather because they are now 
afraid of lower prices for yarns. In- 
stead of the lower yarn prices stimulat- 
ing business it has had a contrary 
effect. 

On this point there is a stronger feel- 
ing that stability has been reached in 
wool and is fast approaching in yarns. 
Certainly prices are down to a small 
margin for weaving yarn spinners and 
unless wool goes off further there is 
little likelihood of any important decline 
in these counts from their present level. 


Lower Prices No Stimulant 


In outerwear counts there is more of 
a feeling of doubt and the serious drops 


(Continued on page 105) 


Worsted Yarn Quotations 


(Corrected to Close of Business Wednesday) 


French System 


20s, high, } bld. (50s)............. Ot: 
OES a ere $1.574- 1. 
| Be | 1.024- 1. 
30s, } bld. (60s)... 70-1 

30s, fine warp (66—-70s)......... 1.80 - 1 

40s, 4 bld. (60—64s) . .82}- 1. 
COBO oi ciscseccsnwcsaccd-Oe = 2 
go tae nian a edt a 2.37}- 2 


Knitting Yarns in Oil (Bradford) 


2-20s, low, } bld. (44s) 

2-188 to 2-20s, } bld. (50s)............. 
pe! eee 
Bray 6 ONG. (FO oo occ ce sececs 
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Boston and Bradford 
Tops Move Lower 


Demand Broadens as Prices Fall— 
Domestic 50s at 95c.—Noils 
Resist Decline 


Boston. There has been a 
broader market for wool tops during 
the week but at the expense of prices. 
Top manufacturers are making every 
effort to meet what might be termed 
the “bearish” demand for their commod- 
ities. Demand instead of having the 
normal influence in sustaining or lifting 
values becomes actual only as price 
concessions are granted. As _ prices 
decline the volume of business shows a 
strong tendency to increase. The in- 
dustry as a whole is probably doing a 
fair average business, 75-80% of 
capacity. 

Tops manufactured from domestic 
wools, with the exception of the fine 
top, are off another 3 to 4c. per pound 
for the week bringing the market as a 
whole to the low level for year to date. 
High 4 blood tops 50s are now quoted 
95-97c. and this low price has brought 
knitting yarn manufacturers into the 
market. The foreign wool tops are firm 
and have moved in fair quantity with 
the exception of 40s and 36s which 
have been inactive. Bradford is moving 
downward with Boston, a concurrent 
decline being in force since the first 
of the year. 

The noil market seems to have a little 
more stock than it can handle success- 
fully without the necessity of conceding 
something to the buyers who come in 
for additional supplies. There is no 
bulk buying ahead. The market may 
be characterized as dull and strong, 
though in the defective noils the situa- 
tion favors the buyers and conversely in 
very choice noils, as for example im- 
ported Capes, the seller is in a fair 
position. That prices have remained 
so steady has been rather puzzling and 

(Continued on page 105) 


2-20s, ? bld. (56s) 
2-20s, } bld. (60s) 


French Spun Merino White 
30s, 50—50.. 
30s, 60—40.. 
30s, 70-30 
30s, 80-20 


2-16s, 
2-24s, 44s.. 
2-36s, 58s 
2-485, 64s 
2-60s, 70s. 


36s... 
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ZEHLENDORF 


VISCOSE RAYON 


YARNS 


Finest Qualities 


— ee eee Qualitie 
$POT AND FUTURE 
DELIVERIES 

































United States 
Representative 


A:S-‘NEUBURGER 


200 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 





Toulson Yarns, Inc. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Novelty Yarns 


of Every Description 


Sole Selling Agent 


N. B. KNEASS BROOKS 


NEW YORK 


BCSTON PHILADELPHIA 
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C. A. SNODGRASS 


SILK 


RAYON MEMBER RAW SILK EXCHANGE Dyed 
Commission 320 James Bldg. 435 Jeff. mandese All 
Throwing Chattanooga, Tenn. Greensboro, N. C. Forms 





WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
381 Fourth Ave., Cor. 27th Street, New York 


Thrown Silk Yarns 


For Silk, Woolen Worsted, Cotton and 
Knitting Mills 


Raw Silk, Thrown Silk, Rayon and Karded Yarns 
Carolina Yarn & Supply Co. 


Manufacturers Agents 
Burlington, N. C. 


Southern Rep. for American Safety Seaming and Looping Tables 


KROUT & FITE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 
Cotton and Mercerized 
Narrow Fabrics, Webbings 


Electric and Spool Tapes a Specialty 
Office and Mill, Allegheny Ave. and Emerald St., Philadelphia 


Telephone Connection 


Enterprise Garnetting Co. 


Custom Picking, Carding and Garnetting. 
Fine Worsted Threads and Clips. 
Special department for handling 


Rayon, and Rayon and Wool Mixed 


Our work fully guaranteed 


Tel. Woons. 2573 Woonsocket, R. I. 


Est. 1918 


Qvovvtcrnrucncvavvmeoccriaeccnneeceeincniacceenccea accentuate 
RAYON TOPS : Standard Grades ~ NOILS : 
: TOP Bleached—Unbleached—Superfine : 
5 ANDREW K. HENRY = 
E MAKERS  is¢ summer Street, BOSTON, MASS. 2 
 svwunvwncnvrsvvemvnvevccevcvarcevuvreuvvvcavevaocuvuvveccvcvacevecveucesuesecesuaeenan sis 


RAYON JOHN R.STEWART CO. 
241 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA.,PA. 


~ NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES ~_, 


Scott D. Stone, inc. 210 Summer St, Boston,MAsS. 
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WOOL AND SUBSTITUTES 








Bottom for Wools In Sight 





Prices Crystallize Around Low 


Point — Gain 
Boston. 
N spite of the low prices being 


made, a firmer situation in wool is 
developing although few care to pre- 
dict that the bottom has been reached. 
During the past 12 months domestic 
wools in the Boston market have de- 
clined 18%; foreign wools in bond 
15%; wool tops 9%; worsted yarns 
4%. Both in wool and semi-manu- 
factures there seems a better tone and 
from now on there is not unlikely to 
be further comeback in demand _ ac- 
companied by better prices. 

The mills are following the policy of 
hand-to-mouth buying and this leaves 
the wool trade to carry the bag at a 
time when money rates are unduly high. 
The trade is favorable to a quick turn- 
over whenever possible and has been 
fairly successful of late in the matter of 
wools in original bags. In spite of the 
irregular and perplexing situation so 
very evident some of the larger houses 
feel that prices at this time are prob- 
ably close to the low of the year. 

Domestic wool receipts show a de- 
cline of approximately 24 million pounds 
for year to date. At the rate wools are 
now arriving it would seem as though 
this big decline might be diminished 








Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 


RE $0 393-$0 40} 
| WU MUNI 655 o cae ce cess = 3 
WE rock elise cccaia’sie asters .43 - .48 
BOING Sc crea alcrs we toa awiwie ca .43 - .44 
LO ea eran ree 42 - .43 
| Texas and California 
Texas 12 months............. $0.95 -$0.97 
California, Northern.......... .88 - .90 
Pulled—Eastern 
(Scoured Basis) 
PI ig aggre oa ee ats Ge $1.03 -$1.05 
BARS oc sinc 50.00 seas ne as << 3 
SPE 5s on aticwis yewissawees .85 - .90 
CPS ee ee oat .78 - .80 
Montana, Idaho and Wyoming 
(Scoured Basis) 
Ee Pe eee $0.98 -$1.00 
Stanie fine $ bid............. .98 - 1.00 
Fine and fine medium........ =~ oF 
PRE ec vedin hes aade whee .88 - .90 
PE esac tie sarees ee .78 - .80 
Mohair—Domestic 
PURRE MRE 6d ose sienkaiee tere $0. 48 -$0.50 
Best combing................ .65 - .68 


in Shipments 

very considerably before the summer is 
over. Large quantities always arrive in 
July and August. Shipments of wool 
out of the city are holding up around 
3 million pounds weekly. Total ship- 
ments for year by rail and sea show an 
increase of approximately 7 million 
pounds; this increase coinciding with a 
decrease in arrivals of 24 million 
pounds makes quite credible the state- 
ment that Boston at this time has no 
large stock of spot domestic wool. 

A little spotty purchasing of foreign 
wool in bond has occurred within the 
past few days, but on a generally low 
level of values. Australian 64s-70s sold 
at a range of 83 to 85c. with 64s bring- 
ing around 80c. These are the low 
prices of the year. Every sale in recent 
weeks has been made well below cost. 
This liquidation of stale stocks bought 
on a high level is a_ heartbreaking 
occurence but far from unusual in the 
Boston market for year to date. 

Advices from Pretoria state that the 
South African combing wool season is 
now over. Short wool and lamb’s wool 
at Durban have met with keen demand 





> 
easier, sales closed at virtually un- 
changed prices. For a hundred years 
South African short clothing wool, 
lamb’s in particular, has been ex- 
tensively used in making flannel. Sell- 


ing brokers in Durban and elsewhere 
have been much surprised at the re- 
ception 6-8 months wools have met with 
along with lamb’s, but these wools al- 
ways find a good outlet. 

Canadian shéep owners found the 
year 1928 a banner one, prices for both 
wool and lamb being most remunerative. 
The sheep population of the country has 
shown a steady increase with excellent 
gains in the four western provinces and 
Ontario. The industry shows signs also 
of development in western Canada, par- 
ticularly in British Columbia. Last fall 
10,000 head of ewe stock were brought 
in Alberta and shipped to the interior 
parts of British Columbia. 

Imports of South American wools 
this season into the United States have 
shown a very decided increase over last 
season. Both in Argentina and Monte- 
video American buying has been the 
largest for several years. It must, how- 
ever, be taken into account that the 
purchasing last season was at the low 
point for several years. The following 
table shows U. S. imports from these 
countries for the years named: 


es 








ie ; ae 922.99 1927-22 1926.27 
at satisfactory prices. Competition has 1928-29 1927-28 1926-27 
been fairly general and with the excep- Argentina ..31,000 17,700 25,100 
tion of very short types, wnich were Montevideo .20,500 7,400 15,800 
Wool and Substitute Quotation 
(Corrected at close of business on Wednesday) 
WOOL SUBSTITUTES 
Mohair—Foreign (In Bond) Wool Waste 
: Lap— 
Turkey fair, average......... $0.43 -$0.45 Fine white $1.21 -$1.23 
Cape firsts...........+...00. 45 - 48 Fine colored............... 1.00 - 1.02 
Foreign Clothing and Combing Serer se 88 - .90 
(In Bond) SNR id obs a nnmirwrane as .60 - .63 

Australian: Thread Colored Worsted— 

MU osc oibisviieee Geueures $0.98 -$1.00 Fine two-ply....... 2.0... AB —- .52 
a Re ie 80 - .85 t blood, two-ply........... = «2 
Pcie nb dKéls Rew eae 23 - .75 Card— : 

} —_— PE MIE oe vores cea cce ses som 55 
Caress Sacks Medium white............. .33- .35 
Montevideo: 

PON cos onic Wwioceawie’ 43 - .44 Old Woolen Rags 
a a ae .42 - 43 
te tetieccvcwcdtes cous 40- 141 (Graded for Mfrs.) 
eens Merinos— 
ee aia ae Coarse light..........-.... $0.07 -$0.08 
5s. 36-408 et Py of ; 32 (0 er ere oe .06 - .07 
pemeeesiesmett = ' TUM c hs acsesteaea 19 = :20 
i Serges— 
Foreign Carpet ON a gt . 
(Grease Basis in Bond) eee ne eB .09 - .10 
China: Combing No. 1....... wise~snse SOR -+ +>: ese 
China Filling Fleece........ 28 - .26 — a 
Szechuen ass’t............. .27 = .28 hite........ eee eee eeee. . “a = 
IIS ine 305 Sb np Ors .25§- .26 Red... . 2... esses eee eeees 19 - .20 
Scotch black face............ a. 5 ae De OOS < oc nc <ewapow 20 - .2!1 

East India: Kandahar........ .36 - .38  Worsteds— 
eae 41 - .43 Ps bose dei mawaceeds ee .07 - .07} 

ME ios dark ee eke eae e 41 - .43 Mc eratates eae se ie 12 

DIS 8.2.5 eats a eiteceeie ees 38 - .39 POE Es acl a. aia bk Sk bin bi . 103- 1 
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Cooper - Knit 


A famed knit construc- 
tion unrivaled for elas- 
ticity. Obtainable only 
on Cooper Spring Needle 
Rib Knitting Machines. 
Ideal for rayon, silk, 
cotton and woolen un- 
derwear, sweaters, swim- 
ming suits, etc. 









Cooper High Speed 
Latch Needles, with 
non-turnable rivets, and 
Spring Beard Needles 
have an industry-wide 
reputation. They are 
the quality products of 
America’s first manu- 
facturers of spring 
needles. Specify them! 























CHARLES COOPER CO. 























8 Sprir Needl tai . 
Rib 1 Machi Knitting Machinery and Needles 
with Moti : 
Bennington, Vermont, U. S. A. 
G H ROGERS Sales Manager, ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road 
877 Warren St., Albany, N. Y. Shanghai, China Agents for 
G. W. MORTON, Southern Repre- China and Japan 
sentative 002 Magnolia St., M BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina 
Greensboro, N. C., 1814, Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Quality Workmanship 
—Fast Colors 
—Quick Deliveries 
















Theyre the demands 
readily fulfilled by Fair- 


mount. 


To specialize is to “concentrate 
one’s effort on a special subject,” 
and that’s what we do in dyeing 
tops and vigoureux, wool and 
cotton raw stock, weaving and 


knitting yarns. 


Try us for quality workmanship 
and speedy deliveries. 


Fairmount Dye Works 
Woonsocket, R. I. 
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CHARLES W. PAYNE, Pres. 


PAYNE WINDERS 


Wind from Cop, Skein or Bobbin 


Over 1,900 in use by Hosiery Manufacturers 


IMPROVED 
UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin; Doubling 
Spoolers for Doubling two, three or more ends 
into one; Upright Quillers, Quill from Cop, 
Skein or Bobbin. Ring Dresser, Spooler and 
Reel Spindles, Cop Skewers, Spooler Guides, 
Bolsters and Steps Made and Repaired at 
Short. Notics. 

























GEO. W. PAYNE CoO. 


(Est. 1865, Ine. 1903) 
Office, 102 Broad St.,. PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
CLINTON F. PAYNE, Sec’y and Treas. 





A more attractive machine-folded 
label! An economically - attached 
label! A label which will advertise 
your product to better advantage than 
ever! 





All this is possible through use of the 


famous 
ROSE LABEL 
SEWING MACHINE 


which attaches labels with lightning-like speed 
because it SEWS AROUND THE FOUR 
SIDES AUTOMATICALLY. Labels can’t 


come off, wrinkle or curl. 


Details contained in Catalog. Write for copy and for 
names of leading mills using the Rose Label Machine. 


Qhe NATIONAL MARKING MACHINE Co. 


* NEW_ YORK - * BOSTON - * CHICAGO - * SAN FRANCISCO + 
40 Broadway 280 Dover St 508 5. Dearborn 837 Howard . 
* CINCINNATI 


4044 Cherry Street * OHIO - 
















WOOL — Continued 





Seasonal Dullness 
In Wool Substitutes 


Rags and Reworks on Attractive 
Basis but Mill Demand Con- 


tinues Restricted 


3ostoN.—A_ slow dull market con- 
tinues in old woolen rags and reworked 
materials. The expected mill interest 
has not yet developed but may appear 
at any time. The situation is quiet 
with nothing occuring of sufficient 
force either to put prices up or put 
them down. It is a waiting market, 
firmer than it was a week ago, but 
rather badly in need of orders. June 
sometimes in the past has witnessed a 
break in the seasonal dullness and it 
may occur again this year. In the mat- 
ter of prices little encouraging can be 
said of the situation at the moment. 
All along the line they are in the mill 
buyer’s favor in rags and to a lesser 
degree in clips and reworked materials. 
Mixed rags are fluctuating within 
narrower limits, and indication per- 
haps of a firmer price a little later. 

The woolen branch of manufacturing 
holds no “favored” position at this time 
in the matter of the relative cost of its 
raw materials as compared with 
worsted branch with the single excep- 
tion of the materials covered by this 
market. Woolen mills have no advan- 
tage in the price of wools and as to 
mill wastes and wool noils both classes 
of materials are and have been for 
year to date much firmer and relatively 
higher than the wools from which they 
are produced. Woolen rags and their 
processed products while strong the 
first two months of the year are now 
on so low a level as to offer attractive 
prospects to the mills able to utilize 
such materials. 

The situation is not such as to sug- 
gest any higher prices at the present 
time in rags and clips nor on the other 
hand is there anything happening that 
can be construed as detrimental to the 
continued progress of the reworked 
wool industry. There is no large busi- 
ness anywhere at this time and as the 
mixed rag market shows no comeback 
and as graders are meeting a very 
restricted mill interest the drift is likely 
to be slightly downward, although there 
s no reason to suppose that any major 
decline is in sight. 

lhe market for wool wastes seems 

be creeping slowly toward better 
ing conditions and yet the volume 
- business coming in from the mills 
quite below normal and barely suffi- 
ent to sustain values, except on the 
ice white and colored materials. In 

woolen wastes a number of sorts 
selling in moderate quantity but 
ces depend upon the general char- 
ter of the lot offered and are rarely 

‘table to any advantage. In the 
radford market demand is so thin 
t in spite of greatly curtailed output 


1: 
ik 


prices are slowly sinking to a level 
that may perhaps be more attractive to 
consumers. A cent per pound on the 
average seems about the weekly rate of 
the decline. 

Odd lots of material actually wanted 
move out at good firm prices. As a 
case in point a good sized lot of 
colored fine soft waste, drawing, rov- 
ing and spinning, was sold at $1.00 
with the market quotation at 95c.-$1.00. 
For the straight colored drawing lap 
$1.05 is asked. The supply is small 
and the material is choice. 


Boston Wool Receipts 


Receipts of domestic and foreign 
wools at Boston, also imports at Phila- 
delphia, and New York for the week 
ended June 15, based upon data com- 
piled by the Market News Service of 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, De- 
partment of Agriculture, are as follows: 


Week Ended 
June 15 1929 1928 
Domestic... . 7,100,000 56,495,000 64,900,000 
Foreign........ 775,000 67,249,000 62,685,000 
Totel........ "7,875,000 123,744,000 127,585,000 


IMPORTS AT PRINCIPAL PORTS 





eee 775,000 67,249,000 62,685,000 
Philadelphia.... 1,280,000 45,531,000 31,462,000 
New York... 1,010,000 37,926,000 30,722,000 

Total...... 3,065,000 150,706,000 124,869,000 





Worsted Yarn Market 
(Continued from page 101) 





‘in prices of these counts within recent 


weeks has caused outerwear manufac- 
turers to become more conservative 
than at any time this year in buying. 
They have seen the market price of 
2-20s go from $1.4714 down to the pres- 
ent basis of $1.35 and find it possible to 
buy a fair grade yarn at two and one- 
half cents less than that figure. 

Bathing-suit manufacturers will open 
their new lines earlier this year than 
last, many looking for this to take 
place shortly after the Fourth of July 
holiday and it is probable this trade will 
shortly thereafter be in the market for 
yarn, both single and two-ply. Bathing- 
suit manufacturers are now taking bulk 
of current production of outerwear yarn 
spinners although the season has been 
practically brought to a close for 1929 
merchandise so far as spinners are con- 
cerned. Outerwear spinners are 
erating at approximately 6)% 
at present and find current new business 
takes this production. 


New Philadelphia Concern 
Starts Business 


Samuel D. Burrows, associated with 
Henderson & Co., Inc., for many years, 
has started business under his 
name, having taken offices at 100 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, trading as Samuel 
D. Burrows & Co. They will transact 
a general wool, noil and waste business. 
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Wool Association Picks 
Committee Heads 


PHILADELPHIA.—Herbert K. Webb, 
president of Philadelphia Wool & 
Textile Association has announced the 
appointment of the following com- 
mittee chairmen: arbitration, Clarence 
E. Doan; legislative, Jos. S. Lord; 
entertainment, Wm. G. Wahl; trans- 
portation, Howard Reifsnyder, Jr., 
membership, Herman F. Stein; pub- 
lication. J. A. Hayes. 


Sheep Shearing Contest 


GREAT Fats, Mont.—Great Falls is 
to have a national sheep shearing con- 
test on July 10 and 11 that is expected 
to bring together some of the top 
shearers of the Rocky Mountain States, 
along with some of the expert wool 
clippers from other sections. 

This will be, it is said, the first 
national shearing meet ever staged. 
Edward Bartlett, representative of the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., is in 
charge of the contest, which will be 
sponsored by the local chamber of com- 
merce. 





Top and Noil Markets 
(Continued from page 101) 





must apparently be attributed to the 
fact that producers have displayed a 
very firm attitude and that further, the 
big contractors have not been pressing 
sales on an unwilling market. In the 
Boston market as well as in Bradford 
and the Continent, these by-products of 
wool manufacture are said to be selling 
too close to the price of wool. 

Although wool combers have to meet 
a lower market on tops they have to 
date been quite successful in preventing 
any marked recession in the values of 
their by-products. Stocks are in good 
supply and unless larger mill demand 
occurs soon, lower prices seem inev- 
itable for the general run of wool noils. 
Specialties are a law to themselves. 
Such materials as camelhair, alpaca 
and cashmere are held firmly. 


Top and Noil Quotations 


Tops—Boston 
Fine (64-668)................ ... $1.22-$1.23 
Half-blood (60—62s)... ; 1.20—1.21 
High 3? blood (58s).. 1.10—1.12 
Aver. # blood (56s) . 1.05—1.07 
Low } blood... cs 1.00—1.02 
High 4 blood (50s).. .95— .97 
See 1.00—1.02 
op- = > : — N. : 98— .99 
‘aimee s 8. A. and N. Z... 87— .88 
capacity 458. A. and N. Z.. — :6 
Oe EN IN Dives oc hk ee ue veces 82— .83 
Noils—Boston 
Ne oh iia os .... $0.85-$0.90 
Half-blood.......... : .80— .85 
High 3 blood........ .73— .78 
Aver. # blood....... .65— .70 
Low } blood........ .60— .65 
High 3} blood........ 55— .58 
nS See .53— .55 
as a a wie are wacarter sans <piesnw eatin -50— .53 
Tops—Bradford, Eng. (June 13) 
CPE: ‘Wii COs cewas ‘ 434d 
iy Pores ca aleoni) a, 
Half-blood (60s)......... <n) 
Half-blood low (58s)................ 36d 
Three-eighths blood (56s).. 31d 
Quarter-blood (50s)... .. 264d 
Cross-bred (46s)........ 23d 
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Woolen goods 
free from odors 


REASY or soapy odors can often be 
detected in woolen goods soon after they 
have been dried. Sometimes the odor does 
not become pronounced or objectionable until 
after the goods have been in stock for a time. 


The odor is usually due to the spinning or other oils 
not being thoroughly removed in the scouring oper- 
ation—or to inadequate rinsing-out of scouring or 
fulling soaps. 


The trouble can be cured by the use of Oakite. This 
remarkable detergent because of its emulsifying action 
gets oil out of woolen goods as nothing else will. 
Rinses freely and assists in rinsing out soap as well so 
that no odor remains. Finish is softer, too. 


If your woolen goods have any trace of a soapy odor 
let Oakite help you get rid of it. Ask to have our 
Service Man call or write for interesting booklet— 
no obligation in either event. 


Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 42 Thames Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located at 


Albany, N. Y.; Allentown, Pa.; *Atlanta, Altoona, Pa.; Baltimore, Battle Creek 
Mich; *Boston, Bridgeport, *Brooklyn, N. Y.; Buffalo, *Camden, N. J.; Charlotte 
N. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; *Chicago, *Cincinnati, *Cleveland, *Columbus, 
O.; *Dallas, *Davenport, *Dayton, O.; Decatur, Ill.; *Denver, Des Moines, 
*Detroit, Erie, Pa.; Fall River, Mass.; Flint, Mich.; Fresno’ Cal.; *Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Hartford, *Houston, Texas; *Indian- 
apolis, *Jacksonville, Fla.; *Kansas City, Mo.; *Los Angeles, Louisville, 
Ky.; Madison, Wis.; *Memphis, Tenn.; *Milwaukee, *Minneapolis, 
*Moline, Ill.; *Montreal, Newark, N. J.; Newburgh, N. Y.; New 
Haven, *New York, *Oakland, Cal.; *Oklahoma City, Okla.; 
*Omaha, Neb.; Oshkosh, Wis.; *Philadelphia, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; *Pittsburgh, Pleasantville, N. Y 
*Portland, Ore.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Providence, 
Reading, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; *Rochester, N. Y.; 
Rockford, Ill.; *Rock Island, Sacramento, Cal.; 
*San Francisco, *Seattle, South Bend, Ind.; 
Springfield, Mass.;: *St. Louis, *St. Paul, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; *Toledo, *Toronto, Trenton, 
*Tulsa, Okla.; Utica, N. Y.; *Vancouver, 
B. C.; Wichita, Kan.; Williamsport 
Pa.; Worcester, Mass 


; Portland, Me.; 


*Stocks of Oakite materials are carried in these cities. 


OAKITE 


TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 





Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 
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Always Brighter 


Let us help you 


with any weaving problem 


Haberland Mig.@ 


Allwood-Passaic N. J. 


30 Bay State Rd. 


Boston.Mass. -:- Charlotte, N.C. 


BESCOLITE 


| The Positive Detergent 





Bescolite is fully 
described in a new 
booklet which will 
be gladly mailed 
upon request. 


Bescolite’s action is through 
emulsification (holding ex- 
isting impurities in a finely 
divided state of suspension ) 
in which condition they are 
easily and quickly rinsed 
out. This action takes 
place equally well with fatty 
or mineral oils. No insol- 
uble soaps or scums appear 
due to eliminated saponi- 
fication process, and the 
goods are in first-class con- 
dition for the succeeding 
processes. 


Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS 








Oppose American Value on Dyes 


Chemical. Schedule. Hearing 
Held Before Senate Committee 


WasHIncTon, D. C. 


eS of American valu- 
ation as the basis for the assessment 
of duties on coal tar dyes and other syn- 
thetic organic chemicals now embraced 
within Paragraphs 27 and 28 was urged 
upon the Senate subcommittee on the 
chemical schedule by the representatives 
of importing interests on June 15. There 
were indications that this proposal would 
be given serious consideration by the 
subcommittee. The impression prevails 
that in the hands of the Smoot-Reed- 
King combination no rates in the chemi- 
cal schedule will be scaled upward 
except, perhaps, on such articles as can 
trace their lineage back to the farm. 

A. L. Mullaly, representing Kuttroff, 
Pickhardt & Co., New York, and Adolph 
\I. Spiehler, representing the American 
Manufacturers of Toilet Articles, were 
asked directly whether they were in 
favor of the return of coal tar chemicals 
from American to foreign value. Both 
replied that under the protection 
afforded by Paragraphs 27 and 28 of 
the Tariff Act of 1922, the domestic 
synthetic chemical industry has devel- 
oped to the point where the assessment 
of duties on imports on the basis of the 
American selling price of similar com- 
petitive articles of domestic manufac- 
ture no longer is justified. Their con- 
tention was that the domestic chemical 
industry, although a war baby, is no 
longer in its infancy and should be 
weaned from a prohibitive tariff. 

A broad attack on American valua- 
tion was made by E. R. Pickerell, rep- 
resenting the General Dyestuff Corp., 
New York. He contended that the 
provisions of Paragraphs 27 and 28 are 
impractical in operation and, entirely 
iside from the measure of duties levied, 
hamper the conduct of the business of 
legitimate importers. Asked what he had 
to propose as an alternative to American 
selling price as a basis for the assess- 
ment of duties, Mr. Pickerell suggested 
‘ompound ad valorem and specific rates 
i duty based either on foreign value or 
United States value. The committee 

as informed by Mr. Pickerell that the 
lomestic industry now produces 97.8% 
hy poundage and 92.8% by value of the 
lomestic consumption of the class or 

nd of dyes manufactured in the United 
tates. 

\fr. Mullaly protested against the pro- 

ion in Paragraph 2 of the House bill 

icing a duty of 6c. per pound and 30% 

valorem on all chemicals in the 
etaldehyde group. He suggested as 
alternative that only such products 


as are now commercially important 
should be listed in this Paragraph and 
that others still in an experimental stage 
should be relegated to Paragraph 5 at 
25% ad valorem. Senator Smoot re- 
marked facetiously that “we must have 
this embargo for national defense.” 

Mr. Mullaly protested against removal 
of nitric acid and chromic acid from the 
free list. Paragraph 1 of the House bill 
placed a duty of 4c. per pound on nitric 
acid and 25% on chromic acid. He 
objected to the increase in the duty on 
methanol from 12 to 18c. per gallon 
under Paragraph 4. The latter rate has 
been applied since 1926 by presidential 
proclamation. Mr. Mullaly declared 
that the compound duty levied by Para- 
graph 11 of the House bill of 4c. per 
pound and 30% ad valorem on syn- 
thetic gums and resins would consti- 
tute an embargo. He requested the 
transfer of synthetic phenolic resins 
from Paragraph 28 to Paragraph 11. 


Opposes Rate on Cellulose Acetate 


The increase from 40c. to 50c. per 
pound on cellulose acetate and its com- 
pounds, carried by Paragraph 31 of 
the House bill, was opposed by Mr. 
Mullaly. He urged also that there 
should be no increase in the duty on 
butyl acetate on the ground that it is 
an important solvent used in the manu- 
facture of lacquer and that it is made 
by only one concern in the United States. 
Paragraph 38 of the House bill places 
a duty of 7c. per pound on this article. 
The present duty is 25%. Mr. Mullaly 
opposed the transfer of phosphorous 
oxychloride and phosphorous trichloride 
from Paragraph 5 at 25% to Paragraph 
65 at 6c. per pound, stating that the 
increase proposed by the House bill 
would benefit only one domestic com- 
pany. Mr. Mullaly also objected to 
recommended increases in the duties on 
potassium nitrate from 4c. per pound to 
54c. per pound, and potassium perman- 
ganate from 4 to 6c. per pound in Para- 
graph 80; and on sodium nitrite from 
3 to 44c. per pound in Paragraph 83. 

Douglas Fletcher, Baker Paint & 
Varnish Co., Jersey City; H. W. Pear- 
son, United States Kalsomine Co., New 
York City; Scott L. Libby, New York 
City, opposed application of the specific 
duty of 4c. per pound on dry, ground 
whiting, recommended in Paragraph 20 
of the House bill in lieu of the present 
duty of 25% ad valorem. 

B. W. Doyle, Pyroxylin Plastics 
Manufacturers’ Association, Leominster, 
Mass., asked for an increase from 45c. 
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per pound, the rate carried in Para- 
graph 31 of the House bill, to 55c. per 
pound on transparent sheets of cellulose 
compound 0.0032 inch or less in thick- 
ness. The present duty is 40c. per 
pound. The reduction in the duty on 
synthetic camphor from 6 to le. per 
pound, recommended in Paragraph 52 
of the House bill, was opposed by Mr. 
Doyle. 
Celanese vs. Rayon 


Claiming that the Celanese product is 
not rayon so-called, Matthew O’Brien, 
representing the Celanese Corp., Cum- 
berland, Md., requested that where the 
words “cellulose acetate rayon waste” 
appear in Paragraph 31 (a) (1), they 
should be changed to “cellulose acetate 
yarn waste.” Cellulose acetate waste, 
he explained, has all the uses of cellulose 
acetate in any other form, and as such 
constitutes a raw material. He said 
that the rate of 50c. per pound carried 
in the House bill is satisfactory. 

An increase from $c. to 2c. per pound 
in the duty on degras (wool grease) 
levied by Paragraph 53 was urged by 
Frank D. Neill, representing the Vic- 
toria Mills, Boston. The rate carried 
in the House bill is lc. per pound. A 
duty of 50% on fatty acids and mixtures 
in chief value of fatty acids was sought 
by F. F. Jordan, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Stearic Acid 
Manufacturers, Cincinnati. The 50% 
rate proposed by Mr. Jordan would 
apply to red oil (oleic acid), which is 
used for washing wool. The present 
duty on this oil is 14c. per pound. 

A sliding scale of duties on wool 
grease was advocated by former Rep. 
Frank W. Mondell, of Washington, 
D. C. He recommended a duty of 2c. 
per pound on wool grease containing 
more than 2% of free fatty acids: 4c. 
when containing 2% or less, and 6c. 
when suitable for medicinal purposes. 

The increase in the duty on potato 
starch from 13 to 24c. per pound carried 
in Paragraph 85 of the House bill was 
opposed by Joseph Morningstar, New 
York importer. G. J. Jenks, Huron 
Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich., 
asked for an increase from lc. to 24 or 
3c. per pound on wheat starch. The 
House bill recommends an increase from 
1 to 14c. per pound. 

Camillo Osias, Resident Commis- 
sioner of the Philippine Islands, declared 
that the proposal of farm organizations 
for a duty on Philippine cocoanut oil 
would cripple Philippine purchasing 
power for American cotton cloth. 


Lido Silk Dyeing Corp., Paterson, 
N. J.. recently formed with a capital of 
$100,000, to operate a local dye house, 
will be represented by William A. Mor- 
ris, 68 Ramapo Ave., Paterson, one of 
the incorporators. The other incorpo- 


rators are Philip Ackerman and Charles 
Evans. 
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Made in 5, 10, 25, 50 
and 100 lb. Sizes 








Full-bloomed Dyeing 


IVE, vigorous colors. Each The tank and paddle of this 
one dyeing in its full hue machine are easily and _ thor- 
and intensity. Never varying oughly scoured—they’re made 
from specifications—never dulled of monel metal. 
or weakened. 


Entrust your hosiery to a | 
The Strickland Paddle Dyeing Strickland. You can bank on | 
Machine insures this true, un- “full-bloomed” dyeing. You 
affected dyeing of the hosiery. can forget about  offshades, 
There’s no chance of a hang- hangovers and rust marks. | 
over from the previous bath. Write. | 


STRICKLAND 


Strickland Pattern Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 











OUTLET PLUGS 
Can’t Possibly Leak 
Moulded, beveled, renewable rubber. 


Makes perfect seat every time. 


STEM 


RENEWABLE 
RUBBER 


Of cast iron, bronze, acid metal, monel metal. 
Interchangeable with other plugs, in any style vat or 
machine where plug is operated with a perpendicu- 
lar rod. 


All parts made to templets, are interchangeable, can 
be ordered separately. 


Rubbers have countersinks, and cannot possibly get 


off center. Also 


Designers, patentees and manufacturers of 
Equipment for Dye Houses and Bleacheries. 


Incorporated 1914 


WALKER & DAVIS, Inc. 


Coral and Valetta Sts., Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Chattanooga 
Paddle-Type Hosiery 
Dyeing Machine 
Investigate the latest Chattanooga development. Here 


is a machine which dyers are bound to like. 


You can see its sturdiness at a glance. Its heavy 
frame is of cast iron to resist corrosive dye liquors. 
Monel metal is employed throughout interior of tank. 
The seams are welded by Monel craftsmen. Drip 
pans are provided to catch drippings from bearings. 
Built in six sizes—ranging from 5 to 150 Ib. capacity. 


Write for full particulars. 
CHATTANOOGA BRAZING & WELDING Co. 
1309 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 








AMERICAN SAFETY 


SEAMING and 
LOOPING TABLES 


Individual or 


Group Drive 


Economical and Efficient 
Approved by State Labor Board 


ELIMINATES 


Lower Belts 

Special Transmitters 
Accidents 

Oil Stains 

Vibration 

Loss of Power 


AMERICAN SAFETY TABLE 
COMPANY, /nc. 


Eighth and Oley Streets, Reading, Penna. 











BUSINESS NEWS 





New Carolina Power Dam 
Ready Next January 


The new dam of the Carolina Power & 
eht Co,, located on Pigeon River, about 
45 miles northwest of Asheville, N. C., 
‘ich will supply over 100,000 horsepower 
r industrial consumption, will be com- 
pleted by Jan. 1, 1930, according to recent 
announcement made by Charles S, Walters, 
vice-president of the company, 


Changes in Consolidated 
Asheroft Hancock Co. 


Consolidated Ashcroft Hancock Co., Inc., 
temperature and speed recording instru- 
ments, announces the change in address of 
their general sales offices from New York 
to Bridgeport, Conn., effective July 1. 

G. A. Binz has been appointed assistant 
to the vice-president in direct charge of 
Industrial Sales Research. W. P. Bradbury 
has been appointed general sales manager. 
NX. B. Carlton has been appointed western 
sales manager, to be located at Chicago. 


(. F. Mosher Named Assistant 
Treasurer of General Electric Co. 


George F. Mosher, auditor of disburse- 
ments, was elected assistant treasurer of 
the General Electric Co. at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the com- 
pany, it has been announced by R. S. Mur- 
ray, treasurer. Following his graduation 
irom Union College in 1918, Mr. Mosher 
entered the employ of the General Electric 
Co. in 1919 in the accounting denartment. 
In 1925 he became assistant to the treas- 
urer, and in October, 1927, was appointed 
auditor of disbursements. 


Kmerson Apparatus Co. 
Takes Over Duralumin Tubes 


The 
Mass.. 


Emerson Apparatus Co., Melrose, 
announces that it has taken over 
the manufacture of duralumin perforated 
tubes for hard-twisted cotton or worsted 
yarns. There tubes were formerly made 
by William D. Hartshorne, retired mill 
agent and well-known textile investigator. 
lhe metal tubes resist the action of the 
igh-pressure steam or boiling water used 
set the yarns and are claimed to make 
possible to speed up the process and 
tain greater efficiency. The tubes are 
rried on wood holders which are made 
to the spindles. 


} 


} 
( 


| nion Carbide Research 
Building Erected by Oxy- 
\cetylene welding 


xy-acetylene welding is being used 
usively for fabricating and erecting the 
tons of structural steel required for the 
ework of the Research Building now 
construction at the Niagara Falls 
t of the Union Carbide Co. This is a 
type structure with a single aisle and 
nine operating floors, 75 x 260 ft. 
42 it. 5 in. to lower chord of the 
es. A full-span, 10-ton traveling crane 
the entire length of the building. This 
largest gas welded structure. 
e building was designed and erected 
rdance with the Niagara Falls Build- 
ode and the American Welding Soci- 


ety Code for Fusion Welding and Gas 
Cutting in Building Construction, Part A, 
Structural Steel. Fabrication and erection 
are being carried out under usual produc- 
tion procedures. 

Design for the oxyacetylene welded con- 
struction was developed by the American 
sridge Co. under the direction of James H. 
Edwards and H. M. Priest assisted by 
J. Leahy and H. H. Moss of the Develop- 
ment Section, Engineering epartment, 
The Linde Air Products Co. 


Walter L. Toy Now Vice- 
President of Scott 
& Williams, Ine. 


Walter L. Toy, well known throughout 
the length and breadth of the knitting 
trade, has been appointed to the vice-pres- 
idency of Scott & Williams as of June 1, 





Walter L. Toy 


the culmination of 20 years of hard work 
with this old and highly respected firm. 
The first four years of these two decades 
were spent learning the fundamentals of 
the hosiery machine business in the firm's 
factory at Laconia, N. H. With this 
background he went to the Boston office 
tor a year, aid since then has been at the 
New York office in charge of sales. 


New Linde Oxygen Plant 


A new oxygen producing plant, located 
at 150 Stockton St., Jacksonville, Fla., has 
been added to the chain of The Linde Air 
Products Co. 

E. H. Blount is superintendent of the 
Jacksonville plant and J. Erskine, whose 
headquarters are at the Birmingham Linde 
plant, is district superintendent. 


Hosiery Repair in Chain of 
1750 Long Island Stores 


Gotham Knitbac Machine Corp. has an- 
nounced the receipt of contracts for Knit- 
bac hosiery repair machines from Flawless 
Hosiery Repairs, Inc., which company has 
arranged to provide Knitbac service to 
1,750 stores, shops and hotels throughout 
Brooklyn and Long Island. Flawless Hosi- 
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ery Repairs, Inc., will install 50 Knitbac 
machines this year in its new plant at 
Marcy Avenue and South Fourth Street, 
Brooklyn. This will serve as the central 
factory for the company’s service. 
Flawless Hosiery Repairs, Inc., is the 
second of the newly formed hosiery repair 
services to map out a large program for 
exploiting the new Knitbac invention for 
repairing runs in silk stockings. The com- 


pany will have representation in nearly 
every city or town in Long Island. 
Joseph Lightowler with 
J. S. Turner Mfg. Co. 

Joseph Lightowler, formerly superin- 


tendent of the Wottoquottoc Worsted Co., 
Hudson, Mass., is now representing the 
J. S. Turner Mfg. Co., Lowell, Mass., 
manufacturers of leather belting and mill 
supplies, in the Middle Atlantic states. 


Carrier Opens Detroit Office 


The Carrier Engineering Corp., special- 
ists in air conditioning, with main offices 
and laboratories in Newark, N. J., has 
announced the opening of a permanent en- 
gineering and sales office in the Buhl Build- 
ing in Detroit, under the direction of Her- 
bert Peacock. 

The company has maintained temporary 
engineering offices in Detroit during the 
last year and on previous occasions for the 
purpose of supervising the construction of 
extensive air conditioning, cooling and ven- 
tilating systems in the Parke Davis Labora- 
tories and in the department stores of The 
J. L. Hudson Co. and the Newcomb-Endi- 
cott Co. 

Mr. Peacock leaves his position as engi- 
neering assistant to the sales manager of 
the company to take charge of this ter- 
ritory. 


Opens Laboratory for 
Paper Analysis 


Last year the Rag Content Paper Manu- 
facturers sent two research associates to 
the Bureau of Standards to work on some 
fundamental research problems connected 
with the permanence of high grade papers. 
As an outgrowth of that work, these manu- 
facturers have now opened an up-to-date, 
well equipped paper research laboratory at 
44 Vernon Street, Springfield, Mass. This 
laboratory will specialize in the study of 
fundamental problems relating to the in- 
dustry, giving particular attention’ to the 
new developments in the chemistry of cel- 
lulose and the extension of chemical con- 
trol in the manufacture of high grade 
papers for permanent records. The labora- 
tory is in charge of Dr. Jessie E. Minor. 


Changes in Hercules Powder Co. 


Changes are noted in the organization 
of the Hercules Powder Co. as follows: 
C. A. Higgins, manager of the Develop- 
ment Department, and C. C. Hoopes, treas- 
urer, have been elected members of the 
executive committee. C. D. Prickett, vice- 
president, has been elected a member of the 
finance committee. 

C. A. Higgins, before coming to this 
country, was connected with the New Ex- 
plosives Co., which was a subsidiary of 
Nobels, Ltd. 

C. C. Hoopes has been with the com- 
pany since its organization. He was Sec- 


ond Assistant Manager of the operation 
of the U. S. Smokeless Powder plant at 
Nitro, W. Va., and after the war was 


transferred to the company’s home office as 
comptroller and assistant treasurer. 
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DRYING 


Stock-Yarn-Piece Goods 


“HURRICANE” MASTER STOCK DRYER—an improved 
machine for drying large quantities of cotton stock, quickly 
with a minimum of heat and power. Automatic feeds. Con- 
veying aprons any width. 


YARN DRYERS—The advantages of “HURRICANE” Yarn 
Dryers are well expressed in the following statement of one 
of the country’s leading dyers and finishers: 















“We feel that in labor and steam we will save the 
price of this machine in a year, besides being able to 
deliver yarn of superior softness and superior feel.” 


LOOP DRYERS—are highly efficient for toweling, under- 


wear, etc. 


CONDITIONING MACHINES—can be operated in conjunc- 
tion with the Dryer or as separate units. Equipped with 
Automatic Temperature and Humidity Control. 


Also YARN SCOURING MACHINES 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Office: 



















53 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
















Southern Agents 
Carolina Specialty Co B 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Canadian Agent: 


C. M. Cudlip, 
Hamilton, Ont. 













REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 








—— See cliso 
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The Sargent Backwasher and 
Backwash Dryer 


This popular combination of machines is in use by many 
of the important worsted mills. One mill uses twelve of 
our Backwash Dryers; another mill has six; another has 
four; many have two or three; and we are represented 
with at least one in most of the prominent worsted spin- 
ning and custom combining mills. 


The Backwasher is made in two, three, and four bowl 
combinations and connected with a three apron or a five 
apron Dryer, is the choice of many job dyers. 


The Dryer has sound fundamental advantages over cyl- 


inder type for drying card silver or dyed or vigoreux top. 
No threading of ends. No breaking down of ends. 


Kindly treatment of the fibers and satisfactory produc- 
tion is noteworthy. 


Send for Catalog No. 132 


C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP. 
GRANITEVILLE, MASS. 


Builders of Wool Washing 
and Drying Machines 





Regular Savannah Sailings 


Our package car service is timed to meet the 
regular sailings of the coastwise ships from 
Savannah. Many Southern mills are taking 
advantage of the economies which this trans- 
portation offers. The rail-water route adds 
another to the many vital operating advantages 
found in the South. 





There are many desirable plant locations along 
the Central of Georgia Ry. in Georgia, Alabama 
and the Chattanooga district. Write today for 
further information. 


J. M. MALLORY, General Industrial Agent 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
413 Liberty Street, West, 
SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 





Pail 





ae 
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OBLONG BASKET 


Standardize on 


LANE CANVAS BASKETS 
For All Mill Operation 


A Style for Every Use 


W. T. LANE & BROTHERS 


Manufacturers 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


— See Also —— 
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OBITUARY 


Alexander Smith Cochrane 


Alexander Smith Cochrane died at Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y., on June 19, after an ill- 
ness Of several months. His family was 
the chief owner of the Alexander Smith & 
Sons Carpet Co., Yonkers, N. Y., and he 
had at one time been president of that 
company, retiring from that office about 
20 years ago. Mr. Cochrane was about 
53 years old at the time of his death, hav- 
ing graduated from Yale University in 
1896. He was an active philanthropist in 
his late years, besides being a yachting en- 
thusiast. One of his most famous boats 
was the Vanitie built to race Sir Thomas 
Lipton’s Shamrock. 


George Kendrick 


George Kendrick, for the last 21 years 
superintendent of the Colton division of 
the United Elastic Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass., died at his home in that town on 
June 12. He was a native of Stafford- 
shire, England, 61 years old, and after 
coming to this country was first employed 
in a webbing mill in Middletown, Conn., 
later becoming superintendent of the Thorn- 
dyke Co., Lowell, Mass. Subsequently he 
was superintendent of a mill in Ansonia, 
Conn., from which he resigned in 1908 to 
go to Easthampton. He was a member 
of the masonic fraternity. A widow and 
three daughters survive. 


Adolph Meister 


_ Adolph Meister, vice-president of the 
Garfield (N. J.) Mfg. Co., a director of 
the First National Bank of Garfield and 
iormerly the first president of the Garfield 
Board of Trade, of which he was an or- 
ganizer, was killed in the crash of an 
Imperial Airways passenger airplane in 
the English Channel on June 17. He was 
on his way from London to Paris. He is 
survived by a widow and daughter. 


Albert G. Smith 


Albert G. Smith, superintendent of the 
Indian Orchard (Mass.) Co., for the last 
tour years, died suddenly at his home in 
Mitchburg, Mass., on June 9. Before going 

Indian Orchard he was for 25 years 
agent and superintendent of the Grant Yarn 
Co., Fitchburg. He was a native of Fitch- 
burg, 54 years old and had lived there prac- 
ear all his life. He was a 32d degree 

1aSon, 


W. J. Donaho 


\V. J. Donaho, aged 54, died at Leaks- 
e, June 13, following several weeks’ ill- 
ss. He came to Leaksville-Spray, 20 
years ago where he became resident engi- 
cr for the Carolina Cotton & Wool Mills, 
viich position he has since held. He was 
member of the Baptist church and the 
onic order. His wife and five sons and 
daughters survive. 


Daniel S. Mercein 


amiel S. Mercein, known as a writer 
lk subjects for the last 35 years, died 
e age of 62 years on June 16 at his 
in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. Prior to 
newspaper connections he was asso- 
| with the dry goods firm of Mills & 
He was secretary of the Silk Bowl- 


League from 1903 to 1906. 


R. W. Boys Elected President 
of the Textile Club 


The Textile Club, more commonly 
known as the “Boston Textile Club” to 
distinguish it from younger textile clubs, 
held its annual meeting and outing last 
Saturday at the Corinthian Yacht Club, 
Marblehead, Mass., with an unusually 
large attendance of members and guests. 
The committee in charge of the outing 
consisted of J. Frank Morrissey, chair- 
man, Robert E. Steere, William A. 





Robert W. Boys 


Ballou, C. D. McDuffie and Chester L. 
Pattee. 

Robert W. Boys, superintendent cot- 
ton division, Farr Alpaca Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., and formerly first vice-president 
of the club, succeeded Milton O. Dean 
of the Edwards Mfg. Co., as president. 
Robert E. Steere, Lorraine Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I., was advanced from 
second to first vice-president and J. 
Frank Morrissey, formerly chairman of 
the executive committee, was elected 
second vice-president. J. W. Winter- 
bottom, Nashua (N. H.) Mfg. Co., was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer and W. 
Parker Straw, Wellington, Sears & Co., 
New York City, was re-elected clerk. 
James E. Coburn, agent Androscoggin 
Mills, Lewiston, Me., succeeds J. Frank 
Morrissey as chairman of the executive 
committee, the new members of the lat- 
ter being as follows: Henri Schaeffer, 


The Apponaug (R. I.) Co.; Walter 
Paige, general manager, York Mfg. 
Co., Saco, Me., and A. J. Newton, 


Pacific Mills, Lawrence, Mass. 


Power Convention at 
Chattanooga, Sept 9-13 


The National Association of Power 
Engineers will hold their 47th Annual 
Convention and Power Show in con- 
junction with the National Exhibitors 
Association in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
Sept. 9 to 13, 1929. The sale of booths 
has progressed nicely, but there are 
still a number of good booths left. 
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USEFUL CATALOGS 





Knitting Mill Equipment. An inter- 
esting story of the travel of knitted 
fabric through the various processes of 
scouring, dyeing, drying, finishing, cut- 
ting, and packing is given in a new 28- 
page booklet entitled, “New Develop- 
ments in Machinery for the Knitting 
Trade,’ which has been issued by the 
Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Beginning with 
a description of the company’s experi- 
mental plant, the publication describes 
cloth trucks, extractor loader and un- 
loader, scouring and dyeing tubs, auto- 
matic spreading and hanging machines, 
systems of drying, dump _ hoppers, 
spreading machines, finishing machines, 
calenders, folders, pilers, laying-up and 
cutting machines, garment finishing 
machines, etc. 

eS 


Silicate of Soda. Two new publica- 
tions have been issued by the Philadel- 
phia Quartz Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
entitled “Silicate of Soda and Concrete” 
and “Silicate Concrete Curing.” Curing 
concrete roads with silicate of soda is at 
present a very lively subject, and these 
publications are to furnish contractors 
and engineers with information on the 
subject of the proper grade of silicate 
of soda and its correct application. The 
hardening and dust-proofing of concrete 
floors are also covered. 

x * * 


Fire Protection. A 24-page booklet 
just issued by the Chicago (Ill.), Bridge 
& Iron Works, deals with fire protection 
at industrial plants, institutions, schools, 
etc. It describes the various methods 
and equipment used in providing a pri- 
vate system. The booklet is well il- 
lustrated, and contains useful tables. 

* ok * 


Fast Dyes. A booklet, entitled 
“American Fast Dyes—Some Facts,” 
has been issued by the Franklin Process 
Co., Providence, R. I. It is a reprint of 
articles which have appeared in various 
trade publications from time to time, 
which have been collated as a service to 
American manufacturers, showing that 
American products are the equal of any. 
This booklet will be distributed to whole- 
salers, retailers, cutters, converters, 
selling agents and mills. 

x ok * 


Motors. Wagner Electric Corp., St. 
Louis, Mo., has issued a new revision 
of Bulletin 151, on air-jacketed motors, 
containing a discussion on dust, fume 
and moisture problems requiring special 
protection to motor and property. 

+ * ” 


Water Wheels. Bulletin W-203 is 
the first of a series being prepared by 
The James Leffel & Co., Springfield, O., 
on typical Leffel water-wheel installa- 
tions. It features the open penstock in- 
stallation with submerged type gate- 
operating mechanism. The illustrations 
shown in this and succeeding bulletins 
will be of particular interest to many 
readers. 

* * * 

Spray Painting. The DeVilbiss Co., 
Toledo, O., has issued a 32-page catalog 
devoted to portable spray painting 
equipment. Full details of the DeVilbiss 
spray head are given, and many types 
of painting outfits are illustrated and 
described. 
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Tua 
lal for Piece Goods, Spe- 
ializi Exclusively i 

pellet in. Seat and Wore 
COMPANY Silk and Wool Fabrics 


Ne (Knit or Woven). 
Also Mohair Fabrics, 


Bradford Finish 


DYEING PLANT 


New York Office: 
Pennsylvania Bldg., 


Philadelphia 


|e eee 225 W. 34th St. 


The Camera and Microscope 


reveal the condition of fibres treated 
with the 


uality and Service 


and the reason for their better appear- 
ance and texture. 
Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 
THE J. B. FORD COMPANY 
Sole Manufacturers 
Wyandotte, Michigan 


OLDEST | 





ESTABLISHED 1838 

Over 200 varieties and modifications 

of machines for trimming, seaming, 

overedging and ornamenting all sorts 
of fabrics. 
Special machines for Flat- 
Butted - Seaming ends of 
piece goods, saving cloth 


nail labor in subsequent 
processing, 


Let us show results on 


swatches of your own 
fabrics. 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


MERROW 


TRADE MARK REC \ 8. PAT. OFF 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMP, ANY 


14 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. 8S. 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


JOHN EPPLER 
MACHINE WORKS 


Builders of the 


Eppler Upright Visible Knitting Machine 
(Patented) for Millinery, Dress and Uphol- 
stery Trimmings and Fringes, andjall other 
Machinery pertaining to this line. 


Cop Tube, Parallel Tube and Cone Machines 
and Trimmers. 


N. E. Cor. American and Buttonwood Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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D. R. KENYON & SON 


Raritan, N. J. 
Tentering and 
Drying Machinery 


For All Classes of 
WOOLENS and WORSTEDS 
PILE FABRICS, FELTS, 
RAYONS 


CHINCHILLA MACHINES 
CRABBING MACHINES 


Established 1870 


John Heathcote & Son 


INC. 
Providence, R. I. 


TENTERING AND 
DRYING MACHINES 


For Woolens, Worsteds, Felts, 
Plushes, Pile Fabrics, Etc. 


UPRIGHT—HORIZONTAL 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


— See Also—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


Twenty Youre Menudastering Cloth Beards 


The CHAFFEE 
Patent Cloth Board 


They Save Their Cost in Freight 
Clean, LIGHT and Strong 


Made of Paper and wood 
Need no covers 
Will not Split or Warp; not liable to break 


wus 
nevn BOvws UNOS 
AV e810 O14 
OdwOIeFO AT wiD2eSs 8 
Ouvoe eins y 


BOX SHOOKS and CLOTH BOARDS M’F’D BY 
CHAFFEE BROTHERS CO., OXFORD, MASS. 





FLETCHER 
EXTRACTORS 


The correct study of every engi- 
neering principle that Fletche! 
endows each Fletcher Extracto! 
is best exemplified by the de- 
pendable, low cost operation that 
mill operators not only appreci- 
ate but also demand. 














—— See Also —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——(CATALOG——— 
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FORMERLY SCHAUM A UHLINGER 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 















President: 
put my calenders in the synchronized range about 
which we have just been talking. Why is that? 


You say it would not be economical to 


H.W.B. Engineer: In the first place, calenders 
generally operate at from 75 to 150 yards per minute, 
depending, of course, upon the type of calendering and 
grade of goods being calendered. This being the case, 
a calender will very often take care of the production 
of two tentering ranges and you naturally save the 
investment in the cost of one calender. 

Again, while all goods, or practically all goods, are 
tentered during the operation of the finishing, some 
goods are entirely finished, so far as finishing itself is 
concerned, at the tenter. Many goods are calendered. 
Some are calendered through what is known as a roller 
calender. This means the ordinary type of calender 
rolls, operating simply as finishing rolls. Some goods 
require chasing. This means running a multiple series 
of folds through the calender, one superimposed upon 
the other. Some goods, in finishing, require friction, 
and this is accomplished by having one roll in the 
calender operating at a faster speed than the other. 

You will appreciate, then, that inasmuch as all goods 
coming from the tenter are not always finished alike, it 
is better to have the calender operate in such a manner 
that it cannot retard the tenter production. 


President: Can we use our 3-roll calender, or 
would you recommend something larger? 


H.W.B. Engineer: A 3-roll calender, as a rule, 
is not sufficient for your character of cloth. A straight 
rolling 5-roll calender is the machine which is gen- 
erally used in connection with bag cloth. 


President: 
calender differ? 


In what way do the rolls of a 5-roll 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS COMPANY, Established 1820 
PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, 


Southern Office: 
JOHNSTON BUILDING, Charlotte, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New England Office: 
TURKS HEAD BUILDING, Providence, B. I. 





for Fin ishing Bag Cloth 


[ 


Scene: Office of concern finishing 
bag cloth for the cutting trade. 


H.W.B. Engineer: In building up a 5-roll calen- 
der for your class of work we generally build them 
with 16-inch chilled iron rolls on the bottom. The 
next roll is the 20-inch diameter combination roll. 
The next is a 12-inch driving roll. The one on top of 
this is a 20-inch combination roll, and next to this a 
14-inch chilled iron top roll. The three metal rolls 
for this class of work are generally arranged for steam 
heat. Higher temperatures than those available for 
ordinary steam heat are not usually required in this 
combination. 


President: You mention combination roll. 
what kind do you mean? 


H.W.B. Engineer: 
and husk. 


President: Why not either a cotton or a straight 
husk roll—not combination ? 


H.W.B. Engineer: Our experience has taught 
us that for your line of work the combination roll, as a 
rule, is more desirable, being not quite so hard as a cot- 
ton roll and therefore does not flatten the material to 
the same degree. 

In other words, the finish from the combination roll 


Just 


A combination roll of cotton 


is more “‘clothy” than the finish obtained from a cotton 
roll. 
President: In the operation of this calender, with 


all these rolls, what is the horsepower required ? 


H.W.B. Engineer: This depends largely on the 
pressure on the rolls and the speed at which they are 
operated. As a rule calenders run at a constant speed 
and the power required for your class of work would 
be approximately 25 h.p. 





The H.W.B. Engineer in a future issue will dis- 
cuss various types of installations of finishing machines 
which operate best in synchronized range. 


—— See Also—— 
PA. 


In Canada: 
W. J. WESTAWAY CO., Hamilten, Ontasic 


YUTTERWORTH Finishing MACHINERY 


A COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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” Again-A Modern Dyehouse 





View Showing Interior of Dychouse 


Standard Dye Works,| 
Who have Standardized 


‘Arranged from left to right in the above greatly in excess of these rated capacities. 
photograph are shown one 25-Ib., one 50- Forty years’ experience in the building of 
lb., and two 100-lb. capacity SMITH- vee 


hosiery dyeing machinery have dictated the 
design of the modern SMITH-DRUM 
machine, affording rapid and thorough 
penetration of the seams of full-fashioned 


DRUM Rotary Dyeing Machines. An 
up-to-the-minute layout to meet actual 
present-day conditions ! 


This provides a machine to accommodate hosiery; perfectly level dyeing always. 
the small lot, the medium-sized lot or the This means profitable operation of the dye- 
large lot, each with the same uniformly house, and explains why so many of the 
pleasing results. Although designated larger and more important manufacturers 
for convenience as 25, 50, 100, 200, and throughout the world have standardized 
300-Ib. capacity, SMITH-DRUM ma- on SMITH-DRUM. Write for our 
chines are consistently handling loads literature. ciate 

sale oe 


a petal \ S M : a H DB) = SG Wy 
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el Installation by Smith-Drum 














Standard Dye Works Division of Standard Hosiery Mills 


| of Burlington, N. C. 


di on Smith-Drum Machines— 

















Smith-Drum machines are designed primarily 
to produce results, but attractiveness has been 
constantly kept in mind. Many letters in our 
files testify to the pride and satisfaction ex- 
pressed by owners of Smith-Drum installations. 
The Smith-Drum patented cylinder construc- 


tion eliminates all projections from the inside. 





All perforations are hand polished and tested 


with fine hosiery to insure perfect smoothness. 


Get details on Smith-Drum Machines 


5th St. and Allegheny Ave. 
Philadelphia 
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When progress 


smashes precedent 








M ODERN industry is founded 

on breaking precedent by 
progress. Unless the old way is the 
best way it does not belong. 


We made good card wire nearly a 
century ago. We could easily have 
said that it was good enough, etc. 
But this would not have spelled 
progress. 


Our metallurgists told us how to 
make Wissco; a better clothing 
wire. Modern scientific methods 
showed the way to produce the 
same high standard of product 











every time. Today you are the 
beneficiary. With Wissco Cloth- 
ing, you can run your carding and 
napping machines twice or three 
times as long without sharpening 
them. You get greater production, 
cleaner work, and pay less for your 
clothing. 


This was progress. 


When the new way is the better 
way, when it is adopted and adds 
directly or indirectly to the pleas- 
ure or comfort of human exist- 
ence, it is progress smashing 
precedent. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 
33 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Cleveland 


WISSCO 


Chicago 
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Charlotte 






CARD and NAPPER 
CLOTHING 











Are your cost formulas complete 
and accurate ? 





3. Do you keep a running record of 4. Is your equipment in condition 
mill, weaver, and individual loom to give maximum production and 
efficiency ? highest quality ? 





5. Have you investigated feeler mo- 6. Have you worked out a program for 
tions and automatic magazine gradually replacing your old weav- 
looms—multiple loom operation ? ing machinery with up-to-date 


equipment—paying as you go? 


Science must 
replace ouesswork ! 


] condition and fewer sales made for 
N the weaving industry the sake of ‘*keeping down overhead.” 
the race is for the mill that knows its |Wecan help you and we cordially invite 
costs. When the majority do know _ you to visit us in Worcester and let us 
their costs, there will be a more stable — discuss this problem with you. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ALLENTOWN, PA. PATERSON, N.J. 
S. B. ALEXANDER, SOUTHERN MANAGER ~ - ~ CHARLOTTE, N.C. 
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Complete View of Haubold Works in Chemnitz 
Works’ Area: 2,000,000 Square Feet. Working Floor Space: 570,000 Square Feet. 


HAUBOLD 
Rayon Machinery 


Bobbin Spinning and 
Centrifugal Pot Spinning 
VISCOSE ACETATE 
CUPRAMMONIUM 


SKEIN WASHING MACHINES— 
REELING MACHINES—EXTRACTORS 


Sole Selling Agents for U. S. and Canada 


RAYON EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 








Completely Ball Bearing equip- 


ped including immersion rolls 











{ Smoothness of 
operation 
Freedom from 
tension 


. | Freedom from 
Almost vibration 


Unbelievable | Freedom of 
clutch release 


Tenacity of 
clutch grip 
Nicety of roll 

balance 





8 REET 





s 


Its presence will lift any plant 
out of Mediocrity into 
Distinction 


enna 
LR AD yey 
acaba 
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“Buckley” een Cylinder, 41 in. diameter. 


BUILDERS OF COTTON PREPARATORY AND 


— 4 Less Than 


“Ae 


? 





HE Beater performs a most important function in the 
operation of Picking Machinery. 


If it is of poor quality, improperly constructed or balanced, 
it becomes a weak link in your production chain and trouble- 
some delays and needless replacements inevitably follow. 


Any saving in first cost effected by installing a cheaply 
constructed Beater is paid out many times over in lowered 
quality of work and high maintenance and replacement costs. 


Looking at the purchase of Beaters from this angle, can you 
afford to buy less than the best? 


For many years we have made a specialty of building all 
types of Beaters for Picking Machinery. Our Beaters are built 
up on shafts made from a special wear-resisting iron. After 
being accurately machined, all bearing and pulley surfaces are 
ground to exceedingly close working limits. 


Steel blades and discs are fabricated to specification, and 
only the highest grade materials are used for these parts. 


The assembly is performed by skilled mechanics who have 
been in our employ for many years. 


H & B Beaters have earned an enviable reputation for 
quality over a long period of years. 


We supply H & B Beaters for all makes of pickers. Send us 
your specifications and we will furnish prices and delivery dates. 





H& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 





PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


Southern Office: 814-816 ATLANTA TRUST co. BLDG., ATLANTA, GA. 





Can You AFFORD 


The Best Beater 








SPINNING MACHINERY’ 
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in Hosiery Drying 
AAA 
If you manufacture 
Fine Silk Hosiery you will find 
Paramount Equipment 


almost indispensable for securing 
superior and quality finishing 


AAA 


The many exclusive features 
and refinements that produce 


Perfect Boa rding 
will be found only in 


Pa ramount Forms 


AAA 


If you do not use 
Paramount Equipment 
we will demonstrate 
without obligation on your part 
this method of 
Improved Finishing 
that is used by more mills 
than the combined total 
of mills using all other methods 
AAA 
Paramount Forms for 
Perfection in Finishing 


AAA 


PARAMOUNT 


Textile Machinery Co. 


337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
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. e J. 


ATS ee A 
Perry ery hf 
PAT yh care 
Serves 
Canada’s 





o> 450: 
Industries 


A Complete Service 
for the 

Textile Industry 
in Canada 





i long experience in serving the 
Canadian textile industry in all its 
branches—mill construction, equip- 
ment and supply—is available to 
those now engaged in Canadian textile 
manufacture and to those who con- 
template the establishment of a 
plant anywhere in Canada. 


Mill Engineering, Mill Construction, Textile 
Machinery, Knitting Machinery, Water Recti- 
fication, Air Conditioning Equipment, Knitting 
and Weaving Yarns, Raw Silk, Raw Cotton. 


W. J. WESTAWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Head Office and Demonstrating Department: 
The Westaway Building 
Main and McNab Sts., Hamilton, Ont. 
Montreal Office: M.L.C. Building 















WINDING WORSTED YARN 


on the 


Abbott Circulating Winder 





HE high cam speed of the ABBOTT WINDER, used on no other 
high speed winder, produces a very rapid crossing that secures a 
strong, well sustained cone or cheese with firm square ends. 


Our circulating principle of moving the work to the operative can 
reduce your winding costs 50% or more. 


The sharply crossed wind runs off with the absolute minimum of 
tangling or snarling. 


THE ABBOTT WINDER 


produces the best working and cheapest worsted package 


Have You Investigated ? 


. —— See Also —— 
Send for Bulletin 102 coxsoupaten Textuz 
—CATALOG—— 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 


WILTON, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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LANE 


CANVAS STEAMING BASKETS 


Have for 30 years filled one of the hardest jobs in 
the Textile industry in a most satisfactory manner. 


Withstand effects of steam and moisture to a } 
remarkable degree. 





OBLONG STEAMING 
BASKET 


Made in other shapes to 
fit steam box. 


Made also in slightly modified design for sprink- 
ling, aging, etc. 


Steams freely. —— See Also —— 


Smooth, Light, Lasting. Write for Catalog No. 0 





W. T. LANE & BROS., Manufacturers, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 











THE JOHNSON FRICTION CLUTCH 


As Used in the 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
On BUTTON BREAKING MACHINES 


Quite likely you have Textile Machines which would be vastly 
more productive if equipped with JOHNSON Clutches 
Write us, telling your problem. Then our engineers act, and 
we name the right clutch for you. 


Two No. 5 Single JOHNSON Friction Clutches are installed 
on this Button Breaker. One clutch is in each of the gear 
boxes, located at opposite ends of the machine. The clutches 
run in an oil bath. JOHNSONS are splendidly adapted for 


installations of this kind. Compact, rugged, powerful 
Bevel Gear in- clutches. 

stead of spur 

= installed on 











@ Single Clutch 


Single Clutch Showing Parts 





Button Break- 
ooo 
Write 
m for 
— Catalog 
aaa VIOLET-65 
JOHNSONS 1 Siam 
COURTESY: General Machine Co., Inec., Paterson, N. J. —— 





CARLYLE JOHNSON MACHINE CO. MANcHESTER conn 
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Rodney Hunt “Slack Loop” Oxidizer 


Reg. U. S. P. O. 


Saves 24 hours in the Bleach House 
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Rodney Hunt “Slack Loop’’ Oxidizer 
For use after Chemic treatment 
Replaces ‘‘J’’ Boxes, Pilers or Bins 


This new “Rodney Hunt” development has several important 
advantages :— 
1. It handles the goods with mechanical precision and uniformity and a quicker and 
more even bleach is obtained. 
2. It saves the labor of a man or boy plaiting down. 
3. It eliminates the tangles which are found in “J” Boxes or Bins. 
4. It fits into any bleaching system. 
You will be interested in full details. Shall we send them? 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. — 


66 Mill St., Orange, Mass., U. S. A. ——CATALOG— 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, U. S. A.; HAMILTON and MONTREAL, CANADA 





FOUNDED 
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I eee 
WE HAVE SUPPLIED SOME FIRMS WITH OVER 100 MACHINES 


Repeat Orders Are a True Indication of Satisfaction 





HIGH STARTING 


TORQUE MOTOR ROLLER BEARINGS 


THROUGHOUT 







NO OTHER MAKE 
of 


HYDRO. 
EXTRACTOR 


can offer these 


EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


Direct Coupled Super Motor, 
capable of giving 8 to 10 
Starts per hour without over- 
heating. 

Acceleration to Full Speed in 
just over One Minute. 

Friction Clutch Coupling entirely 
dispensed with. 

Direct on the Line Starter. 
Roller Bearings Throughout. 
Lubrication at One Point Only. 
Powerful ‘“Ferodo” lined Self- 
Locking Brake, capable of stop- 
ping the Machine in 40 seconds. 










NO PIT IN 
FOUNDATION 



























| A e Direct here driven 


HYDRO EXTRACTOR 







Write for Complete Catalogue. 


THOMAS 








BROADBENT 
Standardized in the Following Sizes: & Sons, Limited 
36", 42", 48", s@, 6O". 72° HUDDERSFIELD, 






ENGLAND 


Established 186 4 








WwW ith Baskets made from 
Galvanized Steel, Vulcanized Steel, Stainless Steel, Monel, Copper, etc. 









ALMOST EVERY TEXTILE FACTORY THROUGHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
Large Numbers Supplied USE “BROADBENT” HYDRO-EXTRACTORS . List of 
Foreign Countries Over 11,800 Already Supplied eS 


a 
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Using raw water 


costs more than 
processing it 


No rash statement is this. Many textile men 
have saved in a short time the cost of installing 
water treating equipment because it has led to 
manufacturing economies and improvements in 
quality. 





The economies are easily explained. In all scouring 
or boiling-off processes, soap is used, and if calcium is 
in the water supply, usually about half of the soap is 


Damage-loss of quality, loss of 
destroyed and wasted. Dyestuffs, too, are wasted by value-results when hard water 
calcium, and economies of 25% have been made when deposits form on textile fibres. 


the water supply was conditioned. 


The way quality suffers is by deposition of calcium soap 
curds (that were produced by the reaction between soap 
and calcium) on the textile fibres that are being proc- 
essed. Such deposits show in the photomicrograph 
above. They cause high yarn breakage, difficulty in 
dying and matching shades, and often cause harshness 
in the finished fabric. All of which naturally results 
in lowered quality and decreased value. 


However, if the water supply is processed, and the 
troublemaker, calcium, is removed, these troubles are 
all eliminated and sufficient savings are made to soon 
repay the cost of Permutit equipment. 


Wouldn’t you like to know more about “Reducing 
Textile Costs and Troubles?” Just write for a free 
copy of our interesting booklet by that name. It’s free, 


and it may start you on the road to greater profits. No 
obligations. 





The Permutit Company 


APPARATUS FOR REMOVING IMPURITIES FROM WATER 


oe tee 


a 


ree sss SENN? 
IN Orrice: 440 FourtH AvENUE, New YorK — BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Try one in your 
plant and watch 
results. 


Write for Information 


The Type W. E. Centrifugal 
Pamp is completely lined 
with ACE Hard Rubber. 
The impellor is 10" in dia- 
meter. Special regulating 
features keep the packing 
gland moist and cool at all 
times. Motor or belt drive. 
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Write for complete information and descriptive Bulletins 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 


li MERCER STREET 
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PRESTO 
STRAINER 


A New Quick Cleaning Process 
Water Strainer 







designed expressly for use on dyeing and 
wet finishing machinery. 


Prevents Stains from Rust 
vegetable matter, road oils and scale. 


Keeps sand and silt out of your goods. 


PRESTO STRAINERS eliminate the big 
source of waste in the Textile Industry 
Damaged Goods. 





Section thru 
Strainer 


Presto MANUFACTURING Co. 
34 Salem Street, Lawrence, Mass. 





TheW. E. Centrifugal Pump 
has a 200 gallon per min. 
capacity, 3” euction, 2” dis- 
charge, 1750 R.P.M. Speed. 
It successfully handles 
most acids including, hydro- 
chloric, acetic, sulphuric 
{ap to 50 Be.) and others. 








—— See cllso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——-CATALOG—— 


NEW YORK CITY 












LW QUEALY. Acent 
WALTHAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1901 









WALTHAM. MAss.. 


November 26, 1928. 






Whitehead Metal Products Company 
69 Washington Street 
Boston, Mass. 







Attention Mr. Shirley H. French 
Gentlemen: 









Referring to our recent conversation, will say 


that we have used Monel Metal pails in our Dye House since 
1923. 












We have found them very satisfactory, in fact, 
some of the first pails 


which we purchased are in use at 
the present time. 









Yours very truly, 





THE BOSTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
L.W. Qu » Agent 












By: 
Purchasi 


Monel Metal pail, seamless, with 

heavy chime, Monel Metal bail, 
ears and rivets. Manufactured 

at E 1 in 12, 14 and 16 qt. capacities. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET, 

“DYED IN THE TRUTH” 





—— See Ulso—— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——-CATALOG—— 


Mone! Meta! is a technically controlled Nickel-Copper alloy of high Nickel content. 
It is mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by The International 
Nickel Company, Inc. The name ‘‘Monel Metal’’ is a registered trade mark. 
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Rayon and Silk 


manufacturers 


enjoy the many 
advantages 
of care-free operation 
by the employment of 


“HERCULES” 


Here’s our popular Hercules “Senior” Ex- 
tractor, type B. Dries rayon, silk, cotton 
or any other yarn or fabric in a jiffy. It’s 
built complete with foundation, motor, 
starter, drain connections and all wiring. 
It’s equipped, you notice, with our H & S 
full interlocking safety covers. You can’t 
start the extractor till these covers are 
closed. You can’t open a cover, either, until 








Here you read the record of 
picks-per-hour on which to base the 
standard task. You see—by the 
Counter— what the weaver has done 
and ought to do each day on each loom. 


There’s no getting away from this 
record of picks— as to number pro- 
duced and required. There’s no getting 
away from the obligation to hold to 
the standard rate. 


The loom is tied to the daily task by the 
daily check-up of picks produced, com- 
pared with the mark you set. It’s 
tied to the definite job of making a 
Profit. 


Veeder-Root Textile Counters can 
be applied to every machine and 
work-situation in a mill. They will 
help you to solve any production- 
problem or labor-problem. Write 
for Textile Counter booklet T-], or 
ask for a trial of the Counters. 


—— See Uso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 


the basket stops. Noodle 00 
|NCORPORATED 
; Seale 
LOAN ROO HARTFORD, CONN. 


“We are always at your service” 





—— See liso 
CONSOLIDATED 
——CATALOG—— 


HARING & STEPHENS CO. 
McBride Ave. at 35th Paterson, N. J. 
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General Southern Representative: 


W.A Kennedy, Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Special Representatives for North and South Carolina: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
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‘Storage Tank where 
rubber lining is 








for Blower System 
lined with Rubber 








Distributor Tank lined 
with Rubber 


“se a ope 
ohare toe , a 


RUBBER 


for the better protection 
of Metal and Wood Surfaces Against 
Chemical Action 


-YHEREVER acid and corrosive materials 

must be transported, handled and stored, 

you will find a practical, economical solution 

in “U.S.” Rubber Lined Tanks, Shipping 

Containers, Tank Cars, Dippers, Buckets, Plate 
ing Equipment, etc. 

“U.S.” Soft Rubber Linings are permanently 
fastened to either metal or wood surfaces. This 
tough, resilient rubber lining is non-corrosive, 
non-absorptive and resists acid and wear to the 
maximum. The rubber compound being flex- 
ible readily conforms to the expansion and 
contraction of the metal surfaces. All seams 
are vulcanized into one piece making the lin- 
ing a leak-proof, acid-resisting jacket. 

“U.S.” Linings can be applied at our mills 
or at the customer’s plant to practically any 
size or shape of tank or other equipment. For 
further information please write for our new 
booklet on Protective Rubber Linings. 


United States (1) Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway New York City 
Branches in every industrial center 


U.S) Rubber Linings 


Prevent corrosion of wood and metal surfaces 
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The diagram at the 
left shows a_ typical 
layout of a Ruths 


Y Steam Storage system 





as incorporated with 
os the steam generating 
= a and using equipment 
Finishing Healing =, of a textile mill. 
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Boost production by meeting 
every steam demand 


Each process in your plant may demand 
large quantities of steam at the same time. 
These peak demands can be promptly met 





without straining the boiler plant. A ge Doves’ Ah eked 
™ Y . — = +———++ — + + 
Ruths Steam Storage system provides | Y | | | 





ample steam storage to meet any peak. It 
absorbs the steam load fluctuations and 
gives each process its full quota of steam. 


Increased production has been the result 
in many plants. The boiler plant, too, 











f eee 
benefits because the boilers operate at | | Der Steer gemend net fel 
constant pressure and rating to meet the Pitty 
average steam demand only. Tg 7 oo © ess Ss oe? 
An analysis of steam conditions in your plant will i Shas peak anaes Recnnaie side ir ieee 

be gladly made by our engineers cae scam ane Weis peaks Seas Se 
Ask for complete data. ee Se ee See Seen oe 


production of 10° was obtained. 





Hill 


RUTHS STEAM STORAGE (CANADA) LTD., 


pialka: Gauiicson taun. Weed ee cece 292 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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—— See cllso 
——CATALOG—— 





Regulating slasher 
temperatures by hand 


A turn to the left—more steam for the 
drying cylinders. “But is it enough? 
Yesterday a half turn was good for 3°. 
But it’s cooler in here today—and steam 
pressure is not so high. I'll try this 
half-turn and see what happens. 


That’s what your slasher tender is up 
against if he controls the temperature 
of size drying cylinders by hand. Small 
wonder that slasher temperatures vary 
15° to 20° when the tender must grope 
blindly for the correct temperature 
point. And the minute he turns his 
back the fluctuations begin again. 


Under such haphazard system, warps 
are “baked” in some places and left 
too “wet” in others. Numerous breaks 
cause costly warp loom stoppages and 
delay in the weave room. That is why 
increasing numbers of mills are install- 
ing the T'ycos System of Slasher Con- 
trol. For T'ycos automatically keeps 
temperatures at the most efficient oper- 


er 
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ating point—holds size at one level in 
the tank—speeds up slasher operations 
and cuts costs. 


So successful have these systems proved 
that whenever they are installed as our 
engineers recommend, we guarantee 
to reduce warp loom stoppages. 


You may have the details of this 
remarkable guarantee by phoning your 
nearest T'ycos representative, or by 
writing the home office at Rochester. 





Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Canadian Plant, Tycos Bldg., Toronto 





Manufacturing Distributors in Great Britain, Short & Mason, Ltd., London 
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Group Drives have been found to be both efficient 
and economical for laundry service 


ROUP drives are popular in the 

laundry field and well they might 
be. The lineshafts are operated at 
about 250-R.P.M., permitting easy re- 
duction from a 900 or 1200-R.P.M., 
motor. From four to six washers are 
driven from a single motor-driven 
lineshaft, depending upon size of 
units. The washers are loaded and 
emptied in’ sequence so that dur- 


ing part of the washing period 


one of the machines is idle. QO 


When individual drives are 
used a single machine would re- 
quire trom 5 to 7!4 H.P., where- 


POWER TRANSMISSION ASSOCIATION 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS 
Dover, New Hampshire 
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as a group drive of six machines can be 
handled with a 15 to 25 H. P., motor. 
With belt drive the “pound” of the 
clothes in the washer is absorbed by 
the belts and is not transmitted back 
tc the motor, which means longer 
motor life. 


Re 


Send for copy 
of this booklet 





Name 
Position 
Firm 


Address __. 
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Please send me the booklet 
Driving Right at Cadillac-LaSalle 









his device keeps 









perfect tension 


between machines automatically 


Perfect tension is no longer 


a problem in range finishing! 


O stretching or tearing 
N as the cloth passes 
from the starcher to the 
dry cans... no piling up 
of loose material between 
the cans and the tenter... 
now you can maintain 
perfect tension all down 
the line... and you can do 
it automatically. 

*In range finishing, one 
hand-regulated REEVES 
Transmission makes avail- 
able hair-line adjustments 
in the speed of the entire 
line to give the exact speed 
required for different kinds 
of cloth, different weights 
of cloth, fluctuations in 
temperature, etc. Auto- 
matic REEVES Transmis- 
sions take care of the cloth 
between the different ma- 
chines . . . feed it exactly 
right at all times... speed 
up or slow down so sensi- 
tively that perfect tension 


is maintained with abso- 


IPI LG4 
4 4" 
ach gle) 


MEANS 
ACCURATE 
PRODUCTION 

CONTROL 





lute from 


accuracy wet 
end to dry. No need for an 
operator .. . except to 
start the cloth through 
and to take it away per- 
fectly finished. 

A tremendous saving in 
labor costs ...a far smaller 
percentage of narrows... 
more perfect finishing ... 
and maximum production 
every minute of every run 
... these are some of the 
advantages REEVES offers 
you. Send the coupon be- 
low for detailed informa- 


tion today. 


AsoveE: Automatic type 





Asove: The REeEves automatically varying the 
speed of the beam of a warp compressor as the 
roll increases in size. 











REEVES operating 


Butterworth tertile dryer. Ricut: A RErrEvEs 
Transmission synchronizing speeds of tentering 
frame and calendar. 


Variable Speed Transmission 


REEVES 
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REEVES PULLEY CO., COLUMBUS, IND. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your new 
catalog, W-88, and specific textile infor- 
mation. 


Name 





Company 


Address 
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Uninterrupted Production 
and Low Costs the secret of Profits 


HE larger the con- 

cern, the more care- 
ful the analysis, the more 
likely Georgia will be the choice for a 
Southern mill location. 


Taxes, raw materials, power, building 
costs, water, climate —all these pile up a 
big item on the profit side. 


But the greatest factor of all is Labor. 
There is a reserve of labor in Georgia, 
from which industry can draw efficient, 
willing workers. Ninety-nine per cent 
native-born—and with a spirit of fair 
play that smooths out the problems of 
management—they are the outstanding 
assets of the State. Their 
attitude toward manage- 
ment has swung Georgia 
from the agricultural col- 
umn into the industrial 
column. 


INDUSTRY 


(4062) 


in Georgia 


PROSPERS 
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Somewhere in this State 
is a location where all 
your requirements are 
met exactly. Our intimate knowledge of 
Georgia, gained by dependable power 
service to more than 230 communities, 
can help you choose the ideal site for 
your Southern mill. At your request, our 
engineers will meet with yours—entirely 
without obligation, of course. 


This valuable service is available to you 
either through our New York office at 
120 Broadway, or direct from the Georgia 
Power Company, T-2 Electric Building, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


CGEOR.GIA 





beans 
crono 


POWER (@=j) COMPANY 


IN GEORGIA - 





—— See cliso 
CONSOLIDATED T: 





The Dan River Plant, the most modern unit of the Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., in which 








Manufactured Weather makes “Every day a good day.” 


How comfortable is your mill * 
in summer? 


RE you providing a cool, comfortable mill 
for your employees during the hot sum- 
mer months? Are your operatives as 

contented and efficient as they should be? Is 
your production all that you have a right to 
expect? Are you operating profitably? 


Many of the world’s greatest textile mills are 
answering “yes” to these questions—their mills 
are equipped with the Carrier System for Air 
Conditioning. 

The Dan River plant illustrated, one of the 
largest of the many cotton mills of the South, 
is an excellent and typical example of a cot- 
ton mill operating profitably and efficiently 
under controlled conditions of temperature, 
humidity and air circulation, through the use 


of Manufactured Weather. Spinning, weaving 
and beaming operations are conducted during 
the heat of the summers in temperatures rang- 
ing from 5° to 15° cooler than outdoor 
temperatures—the workers are comfortable, 
contented and efficient. 


The Carrier System for Air Conditioning means 
complete air conditioning—through its use re- 
sults are obtained which are not obtainable 
without the use of complete equipment. There 
are, of course, several methods of “moistening” 
the air within the cotton mill, but there is only 
one method of scientific air conditioning which 
not only controls the humidity but also, those 
equally important factors, temperature, air cir- 
culation and air cleanliness. 


We shall be pleased to tell you more about the many benefits to be derived through the 
use of this scientific, correct and complete air conditioning system in the textile 
mill, Ask for general literature on Air Conditioning, also Bulletin T-519, 

“The Carrier Unit Air Conditioner.” 


Carrier Fngineering @rporation 
Offices and Laboratories 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


New York 
Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Washington 





Boston 
Kansas City 
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Chicago 
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TEXTILE OILS 


—for every branch of the industry and 
covering every mill operation. All 
Sulphonated and Soluble Oils, Sof- 
teners, Dyeing and Finishing Oils. 
All Animal and Vegetable Oils, 


Greases and Compounds. 


Let our Chemists advise you 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


HARRISON, N. J. 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. 


THE PRODUCT IS NO MORE RELIABLE THAN ITS MAKER 





Rohm “8 Haas Company 


INCORPORATED 


Hydrosulphites and Sulphoxylates 


We have specialized for many years in the manufacture of these allied products, 
which are now favorably known throughout the whole textile industry, for purity, 
uniformity and efficiency. Prompt shipment at all times can be relied on. 


Lykopon—Anhydrous‘Sodium Hydrosul- 
phite, for reducing Indigo and Vat Dyes, 


and for Stripping. 


Formopon—Sodium Sulphoxylate Form- 


aldehyde, for discharge printing. 


Office 


Formopon Extra—Basic Zinc Sulph- 
oxylate Formaldehyde, for stripping wool. 
Protolin S—A new water-soluble strip- 
per, requiring very little acid. 

Indopon W—Indigo Discharge Assistant. 


FACTORIES 
Bristol and Bridesburg, 
BRANCHES 


Pennsylvania 


7th and Locust Sts. 


Chicago, Illinois Gloversville, New York 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Boston, Massachusetts Charlotte, North Carolina’ 
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The {* 
idence 
| ot Industry 


A rigid and uncomprom- 
ising standard of quality 
in the manufacture ot 
Diamond Alkalies main- 
tained through years 
of dependable service 
has established a con- 
fidence in Diamond 
Alkalies that is nation- 
wide. As a result Dia- 
mond distribution today 
extends from coast to 
coast, thus assuring quick 
availability of Diamond 
Alkalies at all times. 









Diamond 
Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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som SSS 
Plant of Jacques Wolf & Co., Passaic, N. J. 





Organized 
to SERVE 


OR more than a quarter of a cen- 

tury Jacques Wolf & Co. has 
maintained the policy of serving the 
Textile and Allied Industries with a 
measure of service that has won the 
approval of customers and friends 
everywhere. We are always ready to 
extend co-operation in helping you to 
solve problems in dyeing, bleaching, 
printing and finishing. 


You are invited to take advantage 


of our service. 


> 


SPECIALIZED 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS 





JACQUES WOLF & Co. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND LMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N.. 


W arehouses 


Providence, R. I. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Weca, N.Y. 
Chicago, Iil. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. Greenville, S. C. 



















High Test 


16% 
Caustic Soda 


OR years, Wyandotte Alkalis 
have been distinguished for 
high test and uniformity. Mich- 
igan quality is standard... 
taken for granted. Naturally 
we guard this reputation jeal- 
ously . testing our products 
by every possible standard be- 
fore shipment. It is significant 
that not one of our customers 
deems it necessary to check 
Wyandotte Products as closely 
or as thoroughly as we do. 





“Distinguished for its high 
test and uniform quality.” 


MICHIGAN ALKALI Co. 
General Sales Department 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
1316 SOUTH CANAL STREET 
WORKS: WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Also manufacturers of 
SODA ASH 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 

—— See Also 
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OLATE FLAKES equals, 
or betters, the results of 
the best potash soaps— 
uw will save you money 
in your wool scouring 


Olate Flakes is a soda soap. 


A few years ago that statement would immediately have condemned 
Olate in the eyes of the majority of wool processors. For there had 
been a long-standing belief—or superstition—that only a potash 


soap could properly be used in scouring wool. 


Today, a number of the most prominent woolen mills are using 
Olate for scouring. Their results are fully as satisfactory as were 


obtained with potash soaps, and they are saving considerable money. 


Olate, because of its low titre and flake form, is so readily soluble 
that it exceeds any textile demand. It dissolves more rapidly than 


potash jell and thus saves time and reduces operating costs. 


Olate rinses even better than potash soaps and has much less ten- 


dency to become rancid and develop an unpleasant odor. 


Order enough Olate for a scouring test in your plant, and compare 
results. To relieve you of the burden of the extra supervision re- 
quired by such a test, we will be glad to furnish a technically trained 
man from our Textile Research Department who can, perhaps, give 


you helpful suggestions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Textile Research Laboratory — 80 Ryle Ave., 
Paterson, N. J. 


GOOD SOAP IS GOOD BUSINESS 
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“ Oyez! Oyezt~ 


Cried the Town Crier 


telling the news of months before, to those who might hear 


ee a,’ 


xtra!’ 
Cry the newsboys 252 years later 


giving the news to millions 30 minutes after it happened 


252 years’ experience in soap improvement du- 
plicate the advance made by modern science in 
news gathering, in printing and in education 


E came down the street ringing his bell lustily. When a handful 
of people gathered he imparted the news that may have come 
in letters by toiling ships from far across the sea. Now, news from 
China, swiftly radioed, printed with miraculous speed and accuracy, 
is ‘‘on the street’’ to the millions half an hour after it happened. 
The improvement of 252 years seems magical. Yet it was slow 
improvement, slight changes, constant experiment that did it. 


252 years of soap study 


In 252 years of soap-making, as represented by the aggregate expe- 
rience of the three great component companies of Colgate-Palmolive 
Peet, standards have been raised, qualities established, prices 
brought down by production, until soap values are the greatest in 
the world, regardless of the type of soap you want. 

Whatever your soap need, let us know. Froma scientifically blended 
soap to wash milady’s fragile laces, to great high temperature soaps 
for high speed modern laundries, standards are unchanging, values 
are uniformly high. Quality is superlative. 


Let us send a salesman 


Let us know how we can serve you. Thi 
all time is at your command. ] 


request him 


S greatest soap company of 
A salesman will come at once if you 


For silk plants doing weighting, we recommend Arctic 
Olive Oil Soap bar or bulk, chips or powder. Made from 
100% Olive Oil. All forms readily soluble, titre 21° to 22°. 


For degumming, etc., we recommend either of the above 
products, or Texolive* bar or bulk or Texolive Kwiksolv*. 
Made with Olive Oil base, readily soluble, with titre 
21° to 22°, 95% plus all-soap. 

*Contains small percentage of coconut oil. 


PALMOLIVE RADIO HOUR 
Broadcast every Wednesday night—from 
p.m., Eastern time; 7:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
to 7:30 p.m., Mountain time; 
Coast time—over 


8:30 to 9:30 
Central time; 6:30 
5:30 to 6:30 p.m Pacific 
WEAF and 39 stations associated with 
The National Broadcasting Company. 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 
Palmolive Building, Chicago, Hl. 


NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO 


MILWAUKEE 
JEFFERSONVILLE, IND. 
4885 
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Starch 





400 MILL 
500 MILL 


FAMOUS N 
C.P. SPECIAL 
BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufac- 
tured by carefully controlled 

and standardized methods. Purity 
and uniformity are guaranteed. 
Economy and efficiency are proved 
by the constantly increasing num- 
ber of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory 
results by using our starches espe- 
cially selected for their conditions. 


Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each in- 


dividual problem. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, S. C. 























PINE OIL COMPOUNDS 
OF GREAT VALUE 


HE use of Soluble Pine Oil in the bleach 

bath, when hard water is used, will assist 
in producing a “cleaner white” and more 
even bleach. 


Soluble Pine Oil is excellent for the scour- 
ing of mineral or knitting oils from hose. 
It also helps to prevent uneven or faulty 
dyeing. 


Soluble Pine Oil has so many valuable 
uses that it will pay you to consult us or the 
textile chemical manufacturer who usually 
supplies you with your chemicals. 


NAVAL STORES DEPARTMENT 


HERCULES POWDER,COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
973 Market Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


Branch Offices: 


Birmingham......./ American Trust Building Ot; LOWS acs Railway Exchange Building 
CRIS 6% adureie<sccaenis McCormick Building Sale Cane CAye ccc ies. 617 Kearns Building 
PIE TOE. goin stdn os aoe as 120 Broadway San Francisco........ Standard Oil Building 


We prepare purified cotton linters in sheet and loose form 
for use in the manufacture of artificial silk by the various 
processes, and in loose form for the manufacture of lacquers, 
leather cloth, photographic films, celluloid, high grade paper 
and explosives. 
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HIGH 


SPEED 
for silk 
and rayon 





The compact, free-running Under- 

driven Extractor. Basket sizes — 

20 in., 24 in., 26 in., 28 in., 30 in., 
and 30 in. special deep. 


For the quick removal of oils and other conditioning 
solutions—you just can’t match the American Under- 
driven Extractor, with its high-speed basket. It 
reclaims every ounce of solution, you know— there’s 
a special outlet right under the curb. And when 
you consider its savings of floor space, automatic 
lubrication, complete vertical motor drive, “‘put-it- 
anywhere” possibilities 


—well, isn’t it worth investigating—this machine 
that offers so many advantages? Ask us about the 
Underdriven Extractor. 





See cAlso —— 
CONSOLIDATED TEXTILE 
——CATALOG—— 





For every dye-house need 
--- @ specialized machine 








The American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Specialty Department D 
Norwood Station, Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Canadian Laundry Machinery Co., Ltd. 
17-93 Sterling Road, Toronto 3, Ont., Canada 
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IAL EQUIPMENT? 
NN COKLESS 


Less Initial Investment 
Less Upkeep and 
Depreciation 


wir oO Gryp 


Process of Bleaching and Dyeing 
IN ONE OPERATION 


The Most Economical Method 
of Bleaching and Dyeing 


Autogvp bleaches and dyes in one 
bath. A reel dye machine is the only 
equipment needed. Less original in- 
vestment in equipment; small upkeep 


costs and depreciation. 


Autogyp bleaching and dyeing is sim- 
plicity itself. It effects better results. 
And the saving in equipment, labor, 
time and materials cuts a big margin 
from your dyeroom expense. 





SURPASS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Office, Factory, Laboratories, 


1254-56 Broadway - - - Albany, N. Y. 





Don't 
your Sha 


$6,000,000,000 
America’s Annual 
Machinery Junk Bill! 


Pay 











Here’s a Simple Inexpensive Remedy That Largely Eliminates 
Any Textile Plant’s Share of This Great Waste 


FeAurty or neglected lubrication is the 
greatest single contributing cause of 
prematurely worn out machinery. Industry 
pays annual tribute of $6,000,000,000 to this 
pirate—and a sizeable portion is in textile 
machinery. But your share can be elim- 
inated or materially reduced. 


Alemite High Pressure Lubrication Systems 
prevent 75% of bearing troubles and conse- 
quent costly shut downs. Save 50% in 
lubricating labor costs. Effect a 3314% 
saving in lubricant. Lubrication is easy—so 
it is not neglected. Sure—so it is done right. 
With Alemite Systems every bearing is easy 
to reach for lubrication. Each receives a 
sufficient quantity of lubricant—yet there is 
no wasted lubricant to stain floors, to spoil 
the product being manufactured or handled. 


Textile mills pay a vast premium each year 
in damaged product—‘“‘seconds’”’ or spoiled 
yarns. Of these “‘seconds’’, more losses are 
due to dirty, oily yarns and oil spattered 
and sprayed on fabric from oil cans and drip- 
ping bearings, than from all other causes 
put together. 


Manufacturers of machinery know that 
proper lubrication means longer life, greater 
efficiency, freedom from repairs. So more 
than 600 leading manufacturers of machin- 
ery equip their product with Alemite. 


But you do not need to wait for new machin- 
ery to secure the advantages of Alemite 
High Pressure Lubrication and Alemite 
Lubricants. 


A 


t 


wide variety of Alemite fittings are made 
fit present oil holes and replace oil and 
grease cups. The installation requires only 
a tew minutes. 


i the cost is small—yet an Alemite fit- 
g, costing only a few cents, may save a 


? > 


bearing which would cost many dollars to 
replace, in material, in labor and loss of 
productive time of the machine. 


In every line of industry, from bakeries to 
steel mills, you will find Alemite Systems 
and Alemite Lubricants actually saving 
many times their original cost each year. 


Learn how Alemite can be profitably applied 
to your present equipment. Learn how 


ALEMITE 


High Pressure Lubrication 
for Modern Industry 


Alemite Button- 
head Fitting and 
Compressor 


Alemite Push- 
type Fittingand 
Compressor 





ALEMITE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


(Division of Stewart-Warner) 


2690 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, III. 


We are interested in receiving more information about Alemite lubricating in 
Of course, we are not obligated. 


Name... 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| textile plants. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


= 
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other manufacturers in your industry are 
effecting savings. An Alemite representa- 
tive will be glad to give you a demonstration 
at your convenience—without obligation on 
your part. 


Alemite Lubricants 


Alemite Lubricants are pure semi-solid oils 
especially developed for use with Alemite 
High Pressure Lubrication Systems. Unlike 
ordinary greases or oils, they stay put in 
bearings—yet contain no solid substance— 
and lubricate efficiently even in extremes of 
heat or cold. 


Barrel-to-Bearing Without Exposure 


Alemite Lubricant comes to your plant in 
air-tight barrels. It is transferred under 
pressure and without exposure to a light- 
weight, portable tank. Alemite Compres- 
sors are filled through their handles from 
this container by a turn of the crank—again 
without exposure. Then a push of the com- 
pressor handle and a clean wear-reducing 
‘“‘shot’”’ of lubricant is forced in and around 
the bearing. 


ea icnsehiia ional 


969 
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